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Historical Retrospect 

OF 

Junkceylon Island, 

BY 

COLONEL G. E. GEEINI, m. r. a. s., m. s. s., etc. 

■ T — — r Xt3^^V3a> =- >- — 

PART I. 

Introductory Remarks. 


1. Inadequacy of modern historical accounts of the island ; 
neglect of the old sources of information. 

A feature tly'at cannot fail to strike anyone in quest of 
historical information on the Island of Junkceylon in modern works 
on Siam or in hooks of general reference, is the conspicuous 
meagreiiess of the subject matter supplied under such a heading. 
Even in the most carefully compiled works, all that relates to the 
past of that important Siamese j)ossession is, as a rule, dismissed 
with two or three lines not always free from some veiy gross errors; 
and not unoften a few more lines are deeined sufficient to deal with 
whatever else there is to say bn the topographic features, natural 
resources, productions, and inhabitants of the island itself. 

Happily, the latter aspects of the subject have recejitly 
received far greater attention than heretofore, and we have quite 
lately been put in possession of very valuable information not only 
tliereanent, but also as regards remains of antiquarian interest on 
and about the island. However, its historical past still remains 
a sealed book ; and the object of this paper besides presenting a 
first attempt in that direction is to show that, even leaving aside 
local sources, there are by no means a few important items to be 
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gleaned from the accounts of early European travellers and later 
writers, if one will only take the trouble to glance over the pages 
of such a class of publications. It is therefore passing strange 
that none of those writers who have of late years ti’eated of the 
island in the extant books on Siam or encyclopcodias of general 
information and the like, has thought, or cared, of laying under 
contribution at least the best known and most accessible of the old 
sources just referred to. The results obtained from an examination 
of the limited number of them to which T could gain access, as 
set forth in these pages, will at least, it is hoped, demonstrate what 
fruitful harvest can be reaped from such a department of Euro- 
pean literature, and how much more could be gathered, should the 
inquiry be further extended to publications and unpublished MSS. 
that I had no opportunity to consult. 

As regards local documents on the history of the island, 
although unfbrtuiiatel}’’ not extending further bade than the last 
quarter of the eighteenth centuiy, they supply us with veiy impor- 
tant information for the following ])eriod which cannot be found, 
in so detailed a form, elsewhere. I could only avail myself of a 
limited number of such documents, including the records for the 
first three reigns of the presenfc dynasty, thanks to which the present 
sketch could be carried down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. From that point to the present day there can be no lack 
of documentary material for anyone inclined to continue the his- 
tory of the island which, with the further assistance of European 
publications and of information gathered locally from the mouths 
of the oldest living inhabitants of the island, might thus easily be 
carried down to the present day. 


2. Remarks on the name of the island. 


Of the name of the island various derivations have been 
suggested, none of which I consider to be satisfactory. Yule and 
Burnell in their “ Hobson- Jobson quote Forrest*^ as calling 

the island Jan-Sylan and saying it is properly Ujong (j. e. in Malay, 


1. 2nd edition, London 1903, p. 473, s. v. JunTc-ceylon. 

2. ‘‘ Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago,’ 
by [ Captain ] Thomas Forrest, London, 1792; pp. Ill and 29-30. 


etc., 
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^ Cape ^ ) Sylang, wliicli to them appears to be nearly right. They 
further add that the name is, according to Orawfurd,^ 
^Salang Headland.’ But W. Groolce, the reviser of the 
new edition of Hobson- Jobson, ” inserts within brackets the 
following remarks by Mr. Skeat who doubts the correctness of the 
above etymologies. “ There is at least one quite possible alternative, 
i. e. jong salang, in which jong means ‘ a junk,’ and salang, when 
applied to vessels, ^ heavily tossing ’ (see Klinkert, Diet. s. v. salang ) . 
Another meaning of salang is ‘ to transfix a x^erson with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay executions, in which the 
kris was driven down from the collar-bone to the heart.” I make 
bold to remark in my turn that all this is mere guess-work, 
Mr. Skeat, though undoubtedly being a good authority on Malay 
matters, ceases to be such on topics exorbitating from the area 
of his peculiar field, as it clearly appears from the numerous 
blunders he makes in the course of his remarks in “ Hobson- 
Jobson ” on subjects connected with Siam and other parts of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula lying outside of the x>i’esent Malay 
inhabited area. 

While in the oldest notices of the island, dating as far back 
as 1612, its name is given as lansalam or lunsalan (lunsalao in the 
Portuguese spelling), the inhabitants have long been known to 

call it Cfiialang, this is the form adox>ted in the oldest 

5 

Siamese records, while in some of the later and even of the local ones 

the variant Thalang, occasionally appears. Surely, the 

inhabitants ought to know better as to the name of the land 
that has been their birthplace, than strangers. There cannot 
consequently be any question that the correct name of the island is’ 
and has been for long ages, C’halang. Of this Salang is but the Malay 
form, adopted doubtless at the x^eriod of the Malay invasions of the 
Malay Peninsula from the opposite shores of Sumatra, which 
appear to have commenced in the last quarter of the thirteenth 


3. “ Malay Dictionary,” London, 1852, s. v. ; and “Des- 

criptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and adjacent countries,” 1856, 
s.v. Ujung. 
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century. In the course of their initial reconnoitring voyages and 
raids along the coasts of the Malay Peninsula, these sea-faring 
adventurers no douht noticed the island and from its appearance 
as a promontory boldly projecting out of the mainland they 
took it as part and parcel of the latter, thus naming it Ujong 
Salang, the ‘ Salang Headland,’ for their language possesses no 
equivalent for the initial occurring in the native, name of the 
island, and S, Sh, or Z, are the letters most approaching to it in 
sound. Although in subsequent expeditions the insular nature of 
the so called headland doubtless came to be recognised, tlie original 
designation persisted to this day, as has been the case with many 
other misapplied ones. It might be suggested as an alterantive that 
the early Malay adventurers, while fully aware from the very first 
of the real character of the land, having learnt the .name of the 
island merely applied the desigation Ujong Salang, ‘ Salang Head 
(or Point)’ to the southern promontory of the island itself I should 
think, however, that the view first set forth has most chances in 
its favour of proving after all the correct one. And there can be no 
doubt that it is from Jong-Salang, the shortened fonn of Ujong 
Salang, that the earliest European designations lunsalam, lunsalan, 
Junsulan, Junsalan, etc. have been derived, which will appear 
duly authenticated in the following pages. 


Forrest’s and Crawfurd’s inferences thus turn out to be cor- 
rect, in so far as the European derivation and the Malay form of the 
name of the island are concerned. But where these and later writers 
erred, is in having thought Ujong Salang or Jong Salang to have been 
ihe oi’iginal name of the island, conferred upon it by Malays. This 
mistake must be ascribed to the Malay bias that has so far 
aficctcd most European writers on Mala}’- matters, who have thereby 
been led to credit the Malay emigrants from Sumatra and Java with 
the (.roation and development of whatever forms of civilization have 
existed on the Malay Peninsula and on other sections of the Indo- 
Chinese mainland, as well as on the neighbouring islands, prior 
1-' tin- advent of Europeans in these parts. 

lUu snvh fanciful theories can no longer hold water at the 
p'.-' .'eni d'.'.y v.hon if is pulent that purely Malay influence, on the 
< liine'O m:did;ind especially, is of comparatively modern date 
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and has been exerted on a very limited area only, altliougk 
occasional raids from tlie archipelago are recorded to have occurred 
from as early as the eighth century A. D., and although the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula appears to have, from the last quarter 
of the seventh century, fallen under the sway of the mighty em- 
pire that had then its centre at Palembang, on the East of 
Sumatra. For this mostly insular empire had, like those on various 
parts of the Indo-Chinese mainland, grown up and had doubtless 
also been founded through the instrumentality of immigrant adven- 
turers from India who may be said to have been the earliest 
colonizers, civilizers, and empire makers of the Further Indian 
region. The influence exerted from Palembang on the southern 
]portion of the Malay Peninsula from the seventh to the thirteenth 
century was, therefore, essentially Indian rather than Malay. The 
purely Malay one commenced only on or about the time of the 
foundation of the Kingdom of Menang-Kabau in Northern Sumatra 
late in the thirteenth century, and the expansion of the Javanese 
Kingdom of Majapahit during the latter half of the century next 
following. Neither did, however, extend further north than the 
present limits of the l^Ialay States on the Peninsula, which re- 
present, down to this day, the results of those enterprises and are 
actual evidence as to the extent of the area affected. It is easy to 
see that the latter did not include Junk-ceylon Island, and had its 
northern limit a good deal further to the south of it. 

In any case, it is to far more remote ages that we must trace 
the origin of the name of the island. And this brings us back to 
the very dawn of the Christian Era, if not even several centuries 
before it. The Malay Peninsula was then inhabited mostly by 
Negrito populations of which the last descendants are still found 
surviving in the recesses of its jungles, and by a fair complexioned 
race undoubtedly of Mon-Khmer extraction which occupied the 
litoral as well as some of the islands, having come and settled there 
from Pegu and Siam. The principal harbours of the coast and 
trading centres had been taken possession of by colonists, mainly 
from Southern India, and these had begun not only to develop the 
resources of the soil, and to establish trading relations with their 
mother-land and various countries in the '^"est, but also to hay the 
foundations of petty States that grew afterwards in extent and 
power. Junk-ceylon Island was undoubtedly well known since that 
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period, and if not colonized by Indu adventurers, there is reason to 
believe that its principal seaport was frequented by trading vessels 
and its tin mines opened to work, as it is certain those of the neigh- 
bouring districts on the mainland were. 

Under such ch-cumstances it must be assumed that the island 
possessed then a name, and there is every probability that such a 
name was the. very one, C‘halaug, by which it is and has been known 
to this day. The word is neither Siamese or Malay, nor does it seem 
traceable to any Indian language. Like other toponyins on the 
island and indeed on many parts of the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, it has a Moh ring about it, and in any case it belongs to 
the language of the earliest settlers, be they of Mon or of 
the aboriginal Negrito stock. We must know some- 
thing more of the languages of the Semang, Sakai and Selung 
or Salon tribes (of which latter a settlement appears still 
to exist on the eastern coast of the island and another on the main 
land to the north of it) , ere the question can be decided. While 
regretting having to leave it unsettled for the present, I should 
like to point out one particular fact that may assist somehow 
towards its solution. There exists on the West coast of Sumatra, 
near Rigas Bay a place, Chellang, whose name is more correctly 
written Cbalang, which may have been so called by the same people 
who originally applied the designation C^halang to Junk-ceylon. 
The two toponyins might be traceable to the same root-word, and 
thus prove etymologically identical.^ In such a case there could be 

1. If not, the name of the bay at the southern end of the island 
marked Kelung, Kilong, Khclung in modern maps and charts, but 

pronounced C'halong ( wr. ) by the natives, may come in. 

handy for a parallel. The present day Mon call the island “ Dong 
Khalang, ” i. e. the Khalang town, after the name of its historical 
capital. 

Another puzzling place-name on Junk-ceylon Island is that of its 

southern district, P‘huket (Bhukech), f) which, though closely 

enough resembling the Malay Bukit=‘ a hill,’ appears in no way con- 
nected with this term. Nor am I inclined to trace it to Bugi or Wiigi, 
the piratical race from Celebes who overran the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula during the last quarter of the seventeenth century and 
the one next following, founding there several settlements ; for Bugis are, 

in the Siamese records of the period, termed Mu-ngit, ^ W [Flj 
Bhukech. 
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no doubt that the original word travelled from the Malay Peninsula 
to Sumatra, and not vice-versa; for there are to be found on 
the northern part of Sumati’a many other places bearing names 
identical with those of localities not only on the Malay Peninsula, 
but also further north of it, as far as the coast of Arakan. It 
seems to me that the people who brought these place-names on to 
Sumatra cannot be other than the Mons, who most assuredly 
crossed over to the island from the Malay Peninsula at a remote 
period and spread over at least the northern portion of it where the 
language spoken in some districts — in Achln, for instance — is, to 
this very day, to a considerable extent composed of Moh words. 

Otherwise we must resort to the only other alternative that 
is left us, namely, that such toponyms are of Indian origin and have 
been introduced by the Southern-Indian traders who applied them 
equally to places on the eastern coast of t!ie Bay of Bengal as to 
localities in the northen part of Sumatra. Of the nomenclature 
introduced through such a channel there are not a few well as- 
certained instances on both regions. The question remains as to 
whether 0‘halang is also of the number, or finally, whether it 
being neither of Mon nor Indian origin, it is a loan word from the 
speech of the aboriginal Negrito tribes once inhabiting the country. 

3. General survey of the early history of the Island. 

The early history of the island is wrapped in deep inystery, 
and it is only by circumstantial evidence that we can infer what 
its status may have been prior to the dawn of the thirteenth 
century when it makes its first appearance on the scene of the 
world’s history. As we have seen, its earliest inhabitants were 
undoubtedly Negritos, similar to the present Semang still found 
not very far away on the West coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
and to the Andamanese living at no great distance on the large 
cluster of islands to the West of it. The fact of Junkceylon 
Island lying between these two shreds of territory that have 
remained to this very day in occupation of Negrito tribes, clearly 
argues that its aboriginal population cannot have been of a 
different race This was, naturally, in the course of time gradually 
supplanted by off-shoots of the Mon (or Mon-Khmer) family that 
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proceeded thither from Pegu, among which the Selung or Salon 
are probably to be classed. These peculiar maritime tribes of expert 

clivers and swimmers, hnown to the Siamese as C‘]iau Nam, ^ 

( “ Waterfolk ” ) still inhabit the numerous islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago down to a point not far to the north of Junk- ceylon; 
and Ave have had occasion to notice that even on the island itself, 
and on the neighbouring mainland, settlements still exist of people 
that appear to be racially connected with them, if not exactly 
identical. 

After these Moh descended tribes came the Indu traders and 
colonists, and it Avas probably from that period that the tin mines, on 
the West coast of the Malay Penisula, and very likely also on 
Junk-ceylon Island, began to be Avorked. As regards the latter 
we have no positive proof, but it can hardly be doubted that 
the natural riches of the island could escape the notice of those 
shrewd miners Avho at so remote an age developed those of the 
neighbouring Tak6pa district immediately to the north of it. 
By reason of its position on the old sea route to Further 
India that crossed the Bay of Bengal further to the north, and then 
skirted the West coast of the Malay Peninsula for its whole length 
doAvn to the Straits, Junk-ceylon could certainly not escape becoming 
Avell known to the early navigators, at least by existence, if not by 
name. For indeed, no specific mention of it is to be found in the 
accounts of adventurous seafaring men and traders of those periods. 
These appear to have had only one designation for the region, in- 
cluding the island and the districts to the north of it as far 
as the Pak Chan inlet, and that designation was Takola or Takkdla, 
suggested by the principal seaport and trade-mart in that region, 

of which the present TakOpa, in Siamese Takua-pa, pis;fiQ ui, is the 

historical continuation. This countiy or seaport of Takkola is re- 
ferred to as early as the very dawn of the Christian Era 
in the famed Pali treatise titled “ Milinda Panha,” or “The 
Questions of King Milinda ” (YI, 211). Towards the middle of the 
second century A . D. Ptolemy mentions not only I akola as a mart 
situated on the West Coast of the Golden Khersonese (Malay 
Peninsula) in a position approximately corresponding to Takopa; 
but also a cape to the south-west of it, which I have elsewhere 



shown to he the headland presently known as Cape 'J’akopa on the 
northern shore of Pak P‘hrah (Papra) Strait (separating Junkceylon 
Island from the mainland lying immediately to the north of it) 
which was apparently made, in the mind of the illustrious Al- 
exandrine geographer, to comprise Junkceylon Island as wellJ In 
such a case the Malay idea of Junkceylon as a Cape would find its 
counterpart, if not its origin, in some remote naval tradition as to 
the peninsular character of the island, which Ptolemy would have 
simply echoed in the mention of his Gape beyond Takola.^ There 
seems to be no reason for doubt that this region and seaport of 
Takola correspond — as I have elsewhere suggested — to the Kalah 
Island (in reality Peninsula) of the early Arab navigators described 
about A. D. 880-916 by Abu-zaid as an emporium of trade for eagle- 
wood, ivory, sapanwood, al-kall (tin), etc., and classed by him 
among the possessions of the Zabej Empire. Ibn Khurdadbih, 
writing in about 864 says, howevei’, that it belonged to the Jdbali of 
India, by which name he means, I think, Pegu. It seems therefore 
pretty certain that Junkceylon, although well known to the early 
navigators who often had to sail past its western and southern 
coasts, was considered by them practically as part and parcel of the 
TakSpa district, and accordingly they did not trouble about 
finding out what its special native designation was ; or, even if they 
eventually learnt it, of putting it on record. 


1. See my remarks on this subject in the Journal R. Asiatic 
Society for July 1897, pp. 572-573 and table IV, nos 79,80. Also in the 
same Journal for xVpril, 1904, pp. 239,247. 

2. Colonel Yule, in his map of Ancient India in Smith’s well- 
known historical •' Atlas of Ancient Geography, ” identified the Island of 
Salang, i. e. Junkceylon, with the Island Khaline, or Saline, mentioned 
by Ptolemy. However, I place but little reliance on the variant Saline 
appearing in some editions of Ptolemy’s work ; and from some ex- 
perience gained in the course of researches on the Ptolemaic geography 
of Indo China, I came to the conclusion that .Tunkceylon, from its lying 
quite close to the mainland, has been treated as part of the latter, as 
instanced in analogous cases in the work of that geographer; and that 
therefore Khaline, is almost undoubtedly the correct reading, and very 
probably designates Kar-Hikobar. 

In this connection it may be of interest to point out that at a far 
later period Hakluyt, in his “ Epistle Dedicatorie ” prefaced to the 
voyage of Sir James Lancaster, terms Junkceylon “the mainland of 
Jungalaon. ” 
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Judging from tlie only ancient inscription that has so far 
turned up in the neighbouring Takdpa district, the main bulk of 
settlers from India in those parts must have been Dravidians, 
hailing from Kalinga and more southern districts on the East coast 
of India where Tamil was spoken. Although these adventurers 
formed the ruling and trading classes of the population, they do not 
seem to have founded any important State in this particular region 
which appears to have remained until the middle of the eleventh 
century, or thereabout under the sway of Pegu, a kingdom likewise 
founded by immigrants from ICalinga, that had grown very powerful 
under their civilizing influence. When that kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Burmese from Pagan in 1050-1057 and converted 
into a dependency of tlieirs, it is possible that the ruler of Ligor 
( Nagara Sri Dharmaraj ) on the other side of the Malay Peninsula 
took advantage of that opportunity in order to annex Junkceylon 
and the neighbouring disti'icts on the mainland, for — judging 
from extant records — Burmese domination on the West Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula did not at the period in question 
extend any further south than Tenasserini ^ ; whereas, on the 
other hand, Ligor is known to have then had sway over the 
whole southern portion of the Peninsula as far down 
as the Straits. This State was itself, however, a more or less 
nominal dependency of Kamboja, which had been for many 


1. The story of the Pagan King Karapadisithu (Karapati- 
jayasura)’s visit to Tavoy in 1204: is well known. At about the same 
period, a Pagan inscription informs us, he despatched a monk, Shin 
Arahan, to the province of Tenasserim to procure a certain relic of the 
Buddha preserved there. Kear the Shinkodaw pagoda about ten miles 
from Mergui an inscription has quite recently been found recording a 
gift to the pagoda by Kga Pon, the Royal Usurer of Tarok-pye-min, the 
king who reigned at Pagan from 1248 to 1285. I am indebted for in- 
formation as regards this inscription to the kindness of Mr. Grant Brown, 
the present Deputy Commissioner for Tenasserim. 

There can thus be no doubt as to Burmese possessions on the 
West coast of the Malay Peninsula having at this period included Tavoy 
and Tenasserim. But there is no evidence whatever that they extended 
any further south. With the rise of the Martaban kingdom under the 
protection of Sukhbthai in 1282, Tavoy and Tenasserim became tributary 
to Siam and continued as such for many centuries, although several times 
reduced to obedience by later kings of Martaban (in 1318, 1320-25, 
1327); of Pegu; and, finally, of Burma. 
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centuries the suzerain power over all the Gulf of Siam and even 
the Straits, where its possessions were conterminous with those 
of the Paleuibang Empire. 

In 1257 Siam threw ofE the secular Kambojan yoke, and 
went even to the length of invading Kamboja and dealing a death 
blow to that colossus then already tottering to its fall. All the 
possessions on the Malay Peninsula and the Straits were wrested 
from it, and became dependencies of the newly risen Thai empire 
that fixed its capital at Sukhothai. Junkceylon Island, as part of 
the Ligor kingdom, followed the lot of this State, which 
continued to rule the Malay Peninsula as a tributary 
kingdom on behalf of Siam instead of Kamboja as heretofore. 
Of this novel status of Ligor we have positive evidence in the 
Sukhothai inscription of 1283-1306 A.D. ; which is the earliest 
extant epigraphic monument of the first Thai empire. After the 
overthrow of this by the second empire that had sprung up in 1350 
with its capital at Ayuddh}^, all the former’s possessions on the 
Malay Peninsula passed under the latter’s domination ; and thus 
we find in the Palatine Law called the Kot Monthierabal ( Kata 
]\Iandirapala) enacted in the course of the century immediately 
following, Ligor or Nagara Sri Dharmaraj classed as one of the eight 
tributary kingdoms of Ayuddhya which were ruled by princes styled 

VJJSin UVITUPIT, Of these there were two more on the Malay 

Peninsula further to the north, viz. Tanava^ri or Tenasserim, and 
Thawai ( Davai ) i. e. Tavoy ; whereas in the south four petty tribu- 
tary Malay States are mentioned, viz ; 

1. TO ViHS, Ujong Tanah, the then name of Johor ; 

2. U'Ennij Malaka, i. e. Malacca ; 

3. 3J dl y , Malayu, — ax^parently the district on and about 
the Malayu river, immediately adjoining Johor on the west; 

Worawari (Varavari), a district of difficult 
identification, but which may have been Mora-muar, i. e. Muar, 
below Malacca. 


1. See Laws of Siam, vol. II, p. 92 of 5th ed., 1888, 
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Although thos'*- Malay fitatos sont thr- usual goM and silver 
trees of tribute directly to A.yuddhya, they were. like other ones not 
mentioned (surdi ns c. a. Perak nnd fCedah), under the tutelage of 
Ligor wliich continued in lior rule of policing tlie ^lalay Peninsula 
on heh.alf at this period, of Avuddhvad although not oniittinri- 
like the fit.ates under her guardianship to rebel when opportunity 
offered a.nd her suzerain relented his grip. But chastisement in 
such cases wa.s not long to follow from headquarters and the unruly 
dependency was again made to feel the pressure of the iron hand 
and became the loser into the bargain : for whenever such soarino' 
nttempjts on its part evidenced a dangerous exuberance of vitality, 
a wing-clipping cure was applied as a rule, by effect of which 
one or more valualjle dependencies were severed from it and 
either attached to more loyal neiglibouring principalities or placed 
under the direct contr.'d of the capital. Such was the case with 
Patani, Kedah, and Ligor itself as as we are going to see directly. 

Besides tlie Malay States above referred to that were 
e.vp)ected to periodic illy do homage and present the symbolical 
golden and silver trees directly to the .suzerain at Ayuddhya, there 
were other petty fitates 2^”^’'''^' Siamese further north on the 
Peninsula,, wliich, thougli recognized as tributary, ^vore required to 
perform such periodic il demonstrations of allegiance through the 
medium of Ligor. Their status practically was, therefore, that of 
immediate dependencies of the Ligor kingdom, fsuch States were 
Singora, P'hattalung and Pdiang-nga, wliicli had each to forward 
every year to Ligor two gold and two silver trees of 
one Tical weight of precious metal in each of them, 
liesidcs a. cei'tiin number of ornamented waxen tapers and 
a determined quantity of local pi'oduce. Every three years Ligor 
assembled together the tributary trees received during the period, 
which thus numbered IS of gold and as many of silver, added 
to them its own ( 6 for each land and year, or 18 of each kind for 
the three yeans ), and forwarded the whole ( 33 golden and 36 silver 
trees) to Ayuddhya, together witli 1000 ornamented waxen tapers 

1. Witness the punitive Siamese e.xpedition of A. I). 1502 against 
the reheUiouH Malacca, which was, as liicuhofT informs us, under the 
command of the governor of Ligor. 
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and the several sorts of local produce collected. This custom 
for Ligor of sending these various shares of tribute triennally, 
must evidently have replaced an older one of forwarding it every 
year. In the course of time this system having been found to work 
unsatisfactorily owing to the loss of time and delays involved, it 
was substituted by the other one of triennial homage. But for the 
tributary States under Ligor, the ceremony was to be performed 
at the capital of the latter kingdom every year — apparently in Sep- 
tember on occasion of the rite of drinking the water of allegiance— 
when the chiefs of those States had to proceed to Ligor and there 
do homage while taking at the same time their oath of loyalty by 
drinking the traditional adjured water. 

Of most of this we have unimpeacliable evidence 
in the account of Mendez Pinto who, having had occa- 
sion to visit Ligor in 1539 or 1540, tells us, 

that “ 14 petty Kings ” were then subject to it, owing homage to 
Siam, and “that they were anciently obliged to make their 
personal repair unto Odiaa [Ayuddhya], the Capital City of this 
Empire, as well to bring their Tribute thither, as to do the 
Sumbaya?- to their Emperor, which was indeed to kiss the Courtelas 
that he ware by his side ^ ; Now because this City was seated 50 
Leagues within the Land, and the Currents of the Livers so strong, 
as these Kings were oftentimes forced to abide the whole winter 
there to their great charge, they petitioned the Prechau,^ -King 
of Siam, that the place of doing this their homage might be altered ; 
whereupon he was pleased to ordain, that for the future there 
should be a Vice-Roy resident in the Town of Lugo 
[Lugor, Ligor, Lakhon], which in their Language is called 


1. From Malay Semb.ih, Semhayang = to worship, to pay 
homage; in Khmer Somyea, Somjpea Kmb; sometimes spelled Somba, 
Scmbay, Zoinbaye, by later European writers. 'I he explanation “ a pre- 
sent ; Malay Sambah-an” given in “ Hobson-Jobson, “ 2nd ed., p. 851, 
s. V. is therefore not quite correct. 

2. This is an error ; the feudatories were not required to kiss 
the King’s courtelas, but as still noAvadays, to drink water in which 
weapons forming the instruments of punishment for high treason are 
dipped while the adjuring formulas of the oath are recited. 

3. INIS W, P'hrah Chau, the Sacred Lord, i. e. His Majesty; 
something like “Holy Tzar. ’’ 
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Poyho,^ unto wlioni ovory tliroo yoiirs those U Kings should 
render that didy and obetlience they were accustomed to do unto 
himself, and that during that time they spent there in performing 
the same, being tlio whole month of Septemher, both their 
owu Merchandize and that of all others, as well natives as 
strangovs, that cither came in, or went out of the Country, should 
bo free from all manner of imposts whatsoever.”" Thus we clearly 
see from the account of this eye-witness, that in or about lotO, 
the chiefs of the tributary States and provincial governors under 
Ligor, proceeded thereto to the number of 1-t in the month of 
September of each 3*oar, to do horn igo and drink the water of 
allegiance. This ccremou}' has to be held, according to time- 
honoured custom, twice a 3'oar, viz. nowadays on the 3rd waxing 
of the t>th moon ( about the end of March ) and on t he I 'lth waning 
of the 10th moon ( September ) ; but formerly it took place on the 
loth waning of the -Uli moon or on the 1st waxing of the 5th, 
and on the loth waning of the 10th moon or on the 1st waxing 
of the 11th respectively. The shifting of those dates as 
above was effoctod on account of the national festivals 
and rejoicings that form an inseparable feature of the 
end of the 4 th and loth lunar months and the be- 
ginning of the oth and 11th which mark the commencement 
of the new year and of the new half-j’car respective!}’, of which the 
drinking water ceremon}’’ occupied too largo a share of the best 
time available for meny-making, thus proving somewhat of a 
gloomy damper on the general mirthful ness. 

Among the tributary States mentioned above as being at 
the period under the immediate control of Ligor, the one in which 

we are chiefly interested here is that of P'hang-ngtl, for it 

then included Takfia-pa (Takopa), besides C'halang and P‘huket, 
the two districts into which Junkceylon Island was ah’eadj ap- 
portioned. P‘hang-nga thus was a I’ather important State, whose 


1. May -be P‘hya, VlQjl, although the Ligor Viceroy’s rank was 
that of a Chau-P‘hya. 

2. “ The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
transl. by Cogan ; London, 1692, p. 43. 
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chiefs are known to have been at times of as high a rank as Chau 
P^hya, owing to the fact that it being situated near the Avestern 
frontier of Siam, it became necessary to place it linder an official of 
high station and ability so as to efficiently provide for its defence 
against eventual attacks from the Peguan side or raids from the 
Malay pirates that infested the sea of the Archipelago. 

In the course of time however, Ligor having become too 
powerful and therefore unruly, had its wings duly clipped in the 
shape of the severance from it of the three States of Singora, 
P-hattalung and P‘hang-nga which were placed under the immediate 
dependence of the capital to which they henceforth came directly 
to pay homage and present their tribute. Accordingly, the share of 
Ligor’s contribution was reduced to six gold and six silver trees a 
year, the others being supplied independently of her by the States 
aforenamed. On the other hand, not long afterwards C‘halang, 
Pdiuket and Takiia-pa were detached from P‘hang-nga, as a result 
of which this latter State became so insignificant that it was relieved 
from the burden of sending the golden and silver trees of tribute 
Avhich was thereupon shouldered on Takua-pa. The tribute trees in 
question continued to be forwarded to the capital of Siam once a 
year from C'halang, Pdiuket and P‘hang-uga (and later on in the 
latter’s stead by Takua-pa ) 5 and once every three years by Ligor, 
until a few yeai's ago when the new administrative reform of 
provincial government was introduced. 

It is not difficult to guess the reasons Avhy Odialang, P^huket 
and Takua-pa Avere so early detached from P‘hang-nga. The 
advent of European nations in the Bast Indies as traders, colonists 
and empii’e makers that folloAved after Vasco da Gama’s memorable 
navigation, led to a revival of the iuteroceauic trade that had come 
almost to a standstill since the time of the Arabs despite the laud- 
able efforts of the mediaeval Italian Republics on the one side, 
and of the Chinese on the other to keep it alive and to stimulate 
the development of the natural resources in India, Indo-China, and 
the Malay Archipelago. The feat accomplished by the Portuguese 
through the discovery of a sea route to India, however, overtopped 
by its result all these achievements, as well as the far older ones in 
the same direction of the Greeks and, I should add, of the 
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riioonicians, for these were boy«'>nJ doubt the pioneer Western 
traders to India not only, but also to Furtlier India. 

Thus the impetus given to trade at the latter period was 
enormous, was une.xampled; for .soon every maritime European 
nation of some .standing followed in the footstep.s of the Portuguese 
and set about to strenuousl}’ dispute with them a share in the East 
Indian bounty. Tliis rush had reached it.s climax by the end of 
the sixteenth century or the beginning of the one next following ; 
and among the countries that immediately resented the beneficial 
ctTect^ of the novel vigorous impetus impressed to interoceanic 
trade was not least Siam, on account not only of lier varied 
l>roductions, but above all of Iu*r being in po.ssc.ssion of the onl}* tin 
yielding territories then known in the East.^ 

These territories, as we are all aware, wore those of Takua-pfu 
of Junkcej'lon Island, and Perak the mines of which latter, 
however, wore not developed to their full extent until long after- 
wards.- Under such circumstances dunkceylon especially, being 
beyond doubt the richest of all in tin ore. assumed all of a sudden 
au unprecedented importance among Siamese possessions on 
the ^lalay Peninsula. And its mines, as well as those in 


1. The famous banirka mines wore not discovered until A. P. 

1710. 

2. The tin mines iu Ligor. Singoi-a, Pdiattalung and 
Cduimp'hon do not appear, judging from udiat Tavernier says, to have 
been discovered and opened until about 1641 A. D. See my paper in 
the Journal of the It. Asi.itic Society for October 1904, p. 7i0. At this 

period tin was also mined in the SrI-Snwat f'lj* province to the 

south-west of Kakhon Swan, for we learn from the Ayuddhya annals 
(vol. I, pp. 297-9S) that an albino elephant having been caught there in 
January 1659, King Xiirai exempted the people who had assisted in 
securing the precious quarry, from royalty on tin-mining in that district. 

As regards the Malay Peninsula, in 1516 Barbosa mentions a 
dependency of Siam there under the name of Cavanguor, in which tin 
abounded and whence it was brought to the city of Malacca to he shipped 
to foreign countries (Eannisio’s ** Xnvigationi et Viaggi,” vol. I; ^ enetia, 
1563, f. 317 ■verso'). It is not easy to say which is the district meant 
under this designation of Caraixt nor which may be a mistake for 
Qarangnor. It may he a question of either Selangor, Kalang, or Gdialang 
(Junkce 3 'lon) Island ; if not of Sangora or Singora and even Trang 
(the I'araiujnc of d’Alhuquerque's Commentaries). 
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tliG Talcua-pfi disirict received a far Larger siiare of attention 
than heretofore, the export of tin being made at once a royal 
monopoly. Tims, the necessity of direct control from headquarters of 
the administration of the two raining centi-es was felt, and 'rakua-pfi , 
Cdialfing and P'huket were forthwith detached from under P'hang- 
iiga and placed mider the immediate dependence of the central 
government at the capital of Siam. 

Article 37 of the Law on Crimijial Pj-ocedure, enacted 
apparently in A. D. 1623,^ enjoins on all frontier posts and cus- 
tom stations to prevent foreigners from surreptitiously buying 
agilla wood, sapanwood and Im, thus evidencing that these articles 
of produce had then already been made the object of royal 
monopoly. Licenses were, however, granted later on to Euro- 
peans to trade iu tin not only at Junlcceylon but in various dis- 
tricts on the Malay Peninsula. Among those recorded is the one 
dated the Gth November, 1075 in favour of the Hon. East India 
Company to buy that produce in C‘hurai)‘hon, C'liaiyii, P‘hun-p‘hin 
(now Pan Don) and Tlia-thong (now Kanchanadit) , where mines 
had but recently been opened." As to Junlcceylon we are told tliat 
in 1677 a misunderstanding had arisen between the English 
authorities at l^urat and the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Ayuddhya regarding some tin that had been lost at Junlcceylon.^ 
From several European accounts of the period which will duly be 
quoted in the next section of this paper, we learn that the working 
of the tin mines on that island was now in full swing, and the 
necessity of fully developing tliem led to the appointment of Euro- 
peans to govern thinUceylon. Two Frenchmen, as we shall see 
in due course, held that post between 1CS3 and 1089. 


1. CiriHtU T.asvs, 6th ed., 1838, vol. 11, p. 199. The 

date is set forth as 1976, year of the Hog ( = A. 1). H31 ), which is 
umnistakeably a clerical slip, ns the king (hen reigning bore a dilTcrcnt 
title from the one givcni at the outset of this law, and no Englisli and 
Dutch ns mentioned in the article in question were as yet in sight in 
Siam. I propose therefore the coiTCction B. E. 2109= A. D. IG23, 
though it may yet have to be modified. 

2. Sec my paper in the Journal of the It. Asiatic Socictv, for 

October 1904, p. 722. ' 

3. Anderson’s “Enghsh Intercourse with Siam," p. 137. 
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The necessity of coping with the situation created by the 
growth of foreign trade had led to the southern provinces of Siam 
being placed under the department for Foreign Affairs instead of 
under that of War as heretofore ; and Junkceylon was, as a matter 
of course, of the number. This important administrative step was 
taken, according to Siamese records, under the reign of King 
Narai ( A. D. 1658-1688 }. That such was aheady the case in 
1681-5 we positively learn from Gervaise,^ who adds however that 
the provinces on the East coast of the Gulf of Siam had by that 
ruler been placed under the Ok-ya Wang^ in order to make this 
post more considerable. But it is not improbable that the measure 
referred to dates from an earlier period. 

Such a state of things continued until 1782 when upon the 
advent of the dynasty presently reigning over Siam, Takua-pa, 
Takua thhng, P‘hang-nga, C‘halang (the jurisdiction of which then 
extended over the whole of Junkceylon Island), and the other 
provinces on the Malay Peninsula were withdrawn from the control 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and placed under that of the 
Ministry for War (Kalahbm Department) as had originally been 
the case in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the present inquiry to a more recent 
period, since both Siamese and European records are plentiful enough 
as to permit of reconstructing the history of Junkceylon Island for 
the last two centuries. Such documents will serially be dealt 

1. “ Histoire du Royaume de Siam ; Paris, 1688, p. 79. “ Le- 

second Ministre d'Estat est appele Praclang [Phrah Khlaiig, ms 

ou plus commun^ment Barcalon Comme il a ITntendance generale de 

toutes les C6tes Maritimes depuis Piply [P‘hejburll, jusqu’a Tennasseriro, 
c’est k luy a veiller sur le Commerce, efe a mettre en bon estafe tous les 
Magazins du Hoy.” Then he refers to the ability displayed in holding 
that post by the late brother of the first Ambassador of Siam to Franco 
in 1685-87. The distinguished Minister referred to is Chau P'hraya 
Kosa (Lek), who died in 1683 after having held the post for fifteen^ years 
and acted also as ChakkrI, or Minister for the Uorthern division o£ 
the kingdom, since 1680 or thereabout (op. cit., p. 80)’ 

2. QQn tJ1 R- Palace Warden, of which the Ministry of 

the Royal Household is the present historical continuation. The occupant 
of this post bore formerly ex offixio the title of Ok-ya Tharamathibodi 
(Dharmadhipati), with Ministeri^ rank. 
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PAET II. 

.Serial Notices of tfie Island. 


1.— Older period : A. D. 1200 to 1782. 


Circa 1200. 

The earliest reference to Junceylon known to me in Eastern 
literature, occurs in the Kedah Annals translated by Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Low in the third volume of the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago. We are told therein that Marong Mahavamsa, 
the founder of Kedah, in the course of his journej' thereto from 
India, sailed along the coast of Pegu reaching in due course Tavai 
(Tavoy), Mavit (Mergui) and Salfing (-lunkceylon)’ in the sea called 
Tfippan ; and having cast anchor abreast of Sailing Island asked 
permission from the chief to take in wood and water, after which 
refreshments he continued his voj'age. From various considera- 
tions which it would take too much space to refer to here, I have 
recently come to the conclusion that the foundation of Kedah, and 
therefore the sea journey mentioned in the above extract, took 
place on or shoi’tl}' after A. I). 120'\" Our inferences as to Junk- 
ceylon being frequented from a very ancient period by trading ships 
on their route to and from India, receive thereby confirmation. 

1512 — Galvano. 

I'he earliest European mention of Junkcejlon that I am 
aware of occurs in Galvano’s valuable work written in about 1557; 


1. It is interesting to notice that the island is hei’e termed Salang 
and not Ujong Salang, thereby evidencing that the second form of the name 
is of later growth. I have no access to the Malay text of the Kedah 
Annals and am therefore unable to verify the passage. But if, as seems 
certain, the text has simply Salang, this would at once dispose of Mr. 
Skeat’s wild flights of imagination on jwg, and ‘heavily tossing’ junks, 
etc., referred to above (p. 2). 

2. See my paper in the J' urnal of the H. Asiatic Society for July 
1905, pp. 495-499. 
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but dates back to about 1512 when, we are told, Albuquerque sent 
a second mission to Siam (the first one had been despatched in 
1511), putting in charge of it a knight called Ruy Nunes da Cunha. 
This envoy went “unto the citie of Pera and on this side of 
lunsalam, and to many other populations standing along this coast, 
where Duarte Fernandes had been before [in 1511].” ^ 

1539 — Mendez Pinto. 

Soon after comes Mendez Pinto, who severally refers to 
Junkceylon as follows (the no. of page is that of Cogan’s translation, 
London, 1G92). 

1539 — “passing by the Port of Junculan^* (for Jun 9 alan), 

p. 22. 

1545 — Juncalan (p. 189) ; Juncalan, one of the seaports where 
trade fell on account of Portuguese scorings along the coast (p.l89); 
“ Coast of Juncalan ” (p. 207) ; 

1548 — “ a place called Tilau [Pak Lau, or Traiig ?], which is 
besides Juncalan^ on the South East Coast, neer to the Kingdom of 
Quedea [ Kedah ] , an hundred and forty leagues from Malaca ” 
(p. 280) ; Juncalo (p. 285). 

1588 — Ralph Fitch. 

On the 10th January, 1580, the famous traveller Ralph Fitch 
sailed from Pegu for Malacca, passing en route the Islands of 
Tanaseri, lunsalaon, and many others.” ^ 

1583-1592 — ^Linschoten. 

Speaking of Perak, Linschoten says : “...there is found much 
calaem [tin], which is liketinue, there commeth likewise of the same 
from Gunsalan, a place lying upon the same coast North north west, 
from Queda 30. miles, under 8 degrees and a halfe.” ^ Despite these 

1. “ ...a cidade de Pera, & aque da lunsalao, & outras muytas 
pouoagoes q’Jazem ao longo desta ribeira, por onde ja Duarte Fernandez 
viera.” (Galvano’s “ Discoveries of the World,” Hakl. Soc. 1862, p. 
114). I had to somewhat modify the wording in the English version 
quoted above, as the translator, curiously enough, took ribeira to sim- 
ply mean a river, whereas in the present instance it has the sense of 
coast, just like the Italian riviera. 

2. J. H. Ryley’s “ Ralph Fitch” ; London, 1899, p. 178. 

3. “ Voyage of van Linschoten Hakl. Soc., 1885 ; vol. I, p. 104. 
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precise enough indications the recent Teditors of the English trans- 
lation quoted here have, strange to say, failed to recognize 
Jwngalan, i. e. Junkceylon under the not very opaque travesty of 
Ounsalan ; that is, anyhow, the only inference that can be drawn in 
view of the fact that they have kept a prudent silence on this 
toponym in their footnotes, and even omitted it from the Index. 

OcTOBBE 1592 — Baeker. 

We now come to what I believe to be the first European 
account of a visit to the island, which is due to the pen of Edmund 
Barker, lieutenant in Sir James Lancaster’s fleet. This very 
interesting narrative is, to the following efBect. 

“ And doubting the forces of Malacca, we departed thence 
to a bale, in the kingdome of Junsalaom^ which is betweene Malacca 
and Pegu, eight degrees to the northward, to seeke for pitch to 
trimme our ship. Here we sent our souldier [a Portuguese], which 
the captaine of the aforesaid galion had left behind him with us, be- 
cause he had the Malaian language, to deale with the people for pitch, 
which hee did faithfully, and procured vs some two or three quintals 
with promise of more, and certaine of the people came unto vs. 
We sent commodities to their king to barter for ambergriese, and 
for the homes of abath [= rhinoceros], whereof the king onely hath 
the traffique in his hands. Now this abath is a beast which hath 
one home onely in her forehead, and is thought to be the female 
unicorne, and is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts 
as a most soueraigne remedie against poyson. We had onely two or 
three of these homes, which are the colour of a browne grey, and 
some reasonable quantitie of amber-griese. At last the king went 
about to betray our Portugall with our niarchandise ; but he to get 
abord vs, told him that we had gilt armour, shirtes of maile and 
halberds, which things they greatly desire; for hope whereof he let 
him returne aboord, and so he escaped the danger. Thus we left 
this coast...,” etc.^ 

Although not unfortunately saying anything about tin works 

1. “The Voyages of Sir Janies Lancaster to the East Indies ; 
Hakl. Soc., 1877, pp. 14-15. 
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on the islaind, this account supplies us with several interesting de- 
tails that make it invaluable, and indeed unique for the sixteenth 
century. It will have beeil noticed that Junkceylon is here termed 
a kingdom, and its ruler a king ( corresponding to the Malay raja, 
applied to any petty chief or princelet ) . This confirms what we 
have stated in our introductory section as regards the status of the 
island at the jperiod in question, wliich was that of a tributary 
State to Siam placed, however, under the immediate control of 
Ligor. The bay where the fleet anchored is, no doubt, that of 
Tha-Rlia which we shall see later, was much frequented by shipping. 
The pitch for trimming the ships referred to is, of course, Damar, 

a-r 

in Siamese un from the Dijiterocarpus or oil tree. The 

mention of ambergris among the chief exports of the island is 
important ; and we shall find it confirmed nearly a century later. 
It would be interesting to learn whether such a valuable product 
is still collected in such considerable quantities about the shores 
of the island. Such does not seem to be the case nowadays, 
although spermaceti whales are said to be even at present numerous 
enough in the surrounding sea. On the whole it will be seen that 
with its tin, rhinoceros horns, ambergris, resins, wood-oil, and so 
forth to barter with outlandish commodities ; and with its well 
sheltered bays the island must have offered sufficient inducements 
to foreign shipping which, no doubt, resorted thereto in consider- 
able numbers. 

1598— Hakluyt. 

We have already had occasion to notice that Hakluyt, in his 
“Epistle Dedicatorie,’ calls the island “the mainland of Jun^alaon^’’ 
which argues that in his time its insular character was by no means 
generally known to Western navigators. 

1606 — Bocarro. 

Antonio Bocarro, in his “Decada 13 da Historia da India 
(Lisboa, 1876 ) has the following passing references to the 
island : 

1606— Jun 9 alao, a seaport (p. 135), 

1615 — Ponta de Jun 9 alao (p. 430) by which I suppose he 
means the southern point of the island. This seems to support 
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the view that the Malay designation Ujong-Salang really applied 
to the southern end of the island only. 

1639 — Mandelslo. 

Mandelslo spealrs of Juncdlaon town which he ^vrongly in- 
cludes in the Kingdom of Malacca, by which he means the Mq-lay 
Peninsula.’^ 

1662-63 — De Bourges. 

De Bourges enumerates lansalom among the II provinces of 
the Kingdom of Siam.^ 

1671 — Catholic Mission*. 

In or soon after 1671 a Catholic branch mission was started 
from the Siamese cajiital on the island by the Bishop de Bdrythe 
who sent there a Portuguese priest bj’- the name of Perez. It seeins 
that Portuguese settlers were prett}- numerous there at this period, 
and the mission soon prospered. But owing to want of labourers at 
headquarters M. Perez had to be recalled in 1673 to Ayuddhya 
where in the month of May of that year he greeted the Bi- 
shop of Heliopolis on his arrival from Europe.^ 

1677. 

In 1677, as already noticed on a preceding page (17) a misun- 
derstanding had arisen between the English authorities at Sm’at and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Ayuddhya regarding some tin 
that had been lost at Junhce3don. 

1681 — 85. Gebvaise. 

Gervaise, who resided in Siam from 1681 to 1685 attached to 
the Catholic mission at Ayuddhya, sets forth the advantages of the 
port of Jonsalam which, he says,^ is situated to the west of the 

1. “Voyages de Perse aux Indes Orientales par le Sr. Jean- 
Albert de Mandelslo”; Amsterdam, 1727, p. 331. 

2. “ Belation du Voyage de Mgr. I’Eveque de Beryte, par M. 
de Bourges ” j 2nd ed., Paris 1 668, pp. 111-12. 

3. “ History of the Churches,” etc., in the China Review, vol. 
XVIII, p. 10. Pallegoix’ “ Description du Eoyaume de Siam,” Paris, 
1851, vol. II, p. 113; Anderson's “English Intercourse with Siam,” p. 

235. 

1. “ Histoire Haturelle et Politique du Eoyaume de Siam ” ; 

Paris, 1688. 
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Malay Peninsula in about 8^ lat,, between the mainland and an 
island that bears its name and lies only two leagues off. Tlie only 
defect of this seaport is, that it is not deep enough for largo vessels ; 
but a large fine roadstead near it cun successfully do duty as harbour. 
It is a place of refuge for all vessels proceediti" to the Coromandel 
coast when surprised by storms, which usually occur during the 
months of July and August; and is of great importance for the trade 
of Bengal, Pegu, and other neighbouring kingdoms (pp. M-15). 
Evidently, the port here meant is that of^Tlia Rtin. Further on he 
states that the Dutch have often set their eyes upon the Island of 
Jonsalayn, because there are to be found some small quantities of 
gold and ambergris, and plenty of calm (tin) ^ ; but the King (of 
Siam,) has entrusted the government of the island to a Frenchman 
(Charbonneau, see below) who finds himself well there and has no 
mind to permit them to enter it (p. 32.) 

IGSo — CuoisY. 

The gossipy Abbe do Choisy tells us in his “Journal”" that 
Joncclnufj, a seaport on the West coast of the [Malay Peninsula, 
abounds in calain (tin) and ambergris. 

1085 — CHAUMONT. 

Chaumont simply mentions Josalam among the 11 provinces 
of Siam in a list seemingly copied from Do Bourges ( j). IGO ) ; and 
adds that tin was shipped by the King’s junks for China, the 
Coroinauder coast, and Surat ( pp. 150, 155).^ 

The Frakco-Siasiese TRAnrxG-CoxvE.vTioN- of 1GS5.— 

Tin Monopoly at Junkckylon Granted to France. 

However, the two French envoi's, Chaumont and Choisy, 
knew a good deal more about the island than they give us to under- 
stand in their books, xvhere all their political doings in connection 

1. The alleged Dutch designs upon Junkceylon and Tonasserim 
are already set forth in the letter of Dcslandes ( the chief agent in Siam 
of the Compagnie des Indes ) to Baron, dated December 26th, 1682.-— See 
Lanier’s “Etude Historiquo sur les Relatione de la Franco et du 
Royaume de Siam ” ; Yersailles, 1883 ; p. 30. 

2. Paris, 1711 ; p. 397. 

3. ” Relation de TAmbaesade de M. le Chevalier de Chaumont.” 
6to. ; 3rd ed., Paris 1687. 
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cerfaiiiily tlio desire of the Sifiinese Court to prevent it falling into 
their hands. Furtliormore, it was entirely against his inclination 
and only when signifaed tliat “ the King of Siam absolutely requir’d 
it/’~wG learn from La Lonbere (p. DI )^ — that Oharhonneau 
pi'oceeded to build a wooden fort on the Pegu frontier. It must have 
been ns a result of his having honourably acquitted himself in the 
fulfilment of this task, that he was chosen for tlie governorship of 
Junkceylon Island which he cannot very willingly have held, since 
he resigned the office after three or four years and preferred to re- 
turn to his family circle in Ayuddhya. The appointment of another 
Frenchman to succeed him, far from having being inspired by the 
Vicars-Apostolic, was evidently but a natural consequence of the 
Frnnco-Sifimcso trading convention signed in the course of 
Chaumont’s mission in 1 085. TJiis is shown by the very fact of the 
Master of Chaumonl’s household being designated to fill the post. 

IGSO — The Fkench Naval Demoksteation at Junkceylon. 

As a result of the revolution that took place in Siam in the 
spring of 1688, Degfarges, the French officer in command of the 
citadel of Bangkok, had to evacuate the place with his troops on the 
2nd November of the same year and embark for Pondichery which 
he reached on January 31st 1689. There had arrived some two 
weeks before that the ddbris of the French detachment that 
garrisoned Mergui. A council being held of the military and civil 
authorities present at the place, it was resolved, among other things, 
to occupy Junkceylon Island, so as to be able to easily come to terras 
with the new power that swayed over Siam. Desfarges still held, 
contrary to what should have been, three distinguished Siamese 
officials as hostages, and it was hoped that through their means 
negotiations could be reopened and some satisfactory arrangement 
easily come to. Five ships being placed at his disposal by the 
Pondichery authorities, he sailed for Junkceylon in February, with 
his officers and 330 soldiers. 

Immediately upon coming at anchor in Tha-riia harbour, 
Desfarges set about to renew the connection that had been broken 

1. A phrase misconstrued by Anderson (op. cit., p. 241} as 
applying to Charbonueau’s appointment to Junkceylon. 
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with Siam. So he wrote to the POirah Khlang announcing his 
return, that he had brought the hostages mth him, that all he 
wanted was peace, and all he claimed was that the Frenchmen held 
captive in Siam should be returned to him, as well as his baggage 
that had been detained behind when he left the mouth of the Bang- 
kok river. This message was sent overland to the Siamese capital and 
reached it towards the end of August 1689, according to Pallegoix. 
The Bishop of 3Ietellopolis, the only one of the hostages left there 
by Desfarges who had not broken his faith and fled, did his best to 
persuade the Sifimese officialdom not to allow such a fine opportunity 
of reconciliation to pass away. But his arguments were of no 
avail : the Siamese refused to consider the matter, and strict orders 
were sent to the local authorities at Junkceylon not to supply eitlier 
victuals, water, or provisions of whatever sort to the French there 
and to lay hands on such of them as attempted to land. 

Surprised at meeting with so much stubbornness, Desfarges 
tried his hand once more at peace-making on somewhat different 
lines. On the 27th August he sent out one of the Siamese hostages 
with two letters for the Pflirah Khlang. In one, coming from his 
pen, he solicited the dispatching of envoys, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Metellopolis, to Junkceylon in order to conclude a treaty. 
I’he other letter, signed by Ydret, the unscrupulous and mischievous 
quondam chief of the French factory at Ayuddhya, treated of 
commercial affairs, and demanded from the King of Siam the 
cession of Junkcejdon Island to the Compagnie des Indes. 

Veffronierie de V^rei ue se demcniait jias,* observes Lanier at this 
j uncture. 

After long deliberation the Siamese Court replied that the 
Christian captives would not be delivered until Desfarges released the 
last two hostages he held. The French commander gave way at last. 
The season was far advanced, so after freeing one of the hos- 
tages he sailed for Bengal with three ships. Twelve days after, M, de 
Yertesale, the second in command, left Junkceylon in his turn with 
the rest, after having released the last Siamese official detained as 
security and sent along witli him the two interpreters Ferreux and 
Pinchero who were to make in due course kno^ni to the Siamese 
Court the rectitude of intents with which the French expedition liad 
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proceeded to Junkcejlon. The whole party ultimately reached Siam 
on the 6th December 1689j with the welcome announcement that 
the French vessels had withdrawn from Junkceylon bound to 
Bengal.^ Thus ended this barren attempt at re-esfcablishing cordial 
relations with Siam. Lanier speaks of it as an occupation of 
Junkceylon, but arguing from what precedes there appears to have 
been no actual occupation whatever of the island. The French 
fleet seems to have merely lain at anchor in the harbour, and if the 
orders received from headquarters were strictly carried out by the 
local authorities^ its men can have had but little chance of setting 
their foot on shore. Mr. Billi^ the French governor appointed in 
1685, was apparently no more in charge. If occupation there was, 
it must have been of some islet in or about the habour. It is in-- 
teresting to notice in this connection, that one of such came to be 
known to navigators as French Island (see below, under the date 
1779), owing presumably to its having been temporarily held or 
availed of by the crews of that fleet. The expedition was therefore, 
to all intents and purposes, a mere peaceful naval demonstration, as 
harmless and useless as may be imagined. It may indeed be said 
to have utterly ruined the French cause at the Siamese capital, for 
the news of Desfarges’ arrival at Junkceylon led there to a recrudes- 
cence of ill-feeling and to reprisals against the missionaries and 
their converts.^ 

1700-1719 — ^Hamilton. 

Not long after the above events Junkceylon was visited 
between 1700 and 1719 by Captain Alexander Hamilton in the 
course of his various trips along the West coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Needless to say that this well informed writer whose 
" New Account of the East Indies ” ^ offers—according to Professor 


1. Cf. Lanier, op. cit, pp. 172-174; Pallegoix, vol. II., pp. 
188,190 ; and Anderson, op. cit., p. 383. The last-named author makes 
one of his most glaring blunders in confounding this expedition, which 
took place in 1689, with the cruise of Admiral Duquesne-Guitton s 
squadron in the Gulf of Bengal which took place in 1690 and had nothing 
to do with Junkceylon or, for that matter, with any part of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

2. Cf. Lanier, op. cit., p. 176. 

3. In 2 vols 8vo ; 1st ed., Edinburgh, 1727 ; 2nd ed., London, 1744* 
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or Jan ace^jon as — e:i. TTiti no more armed vessels 
arras-ons to cefend tie coast tiis -vas incess.antlv erp-osed to the 
rstcns 01 tae luamv pmaies.. 'rlije tne lormer Enropean 
raors o-f tne :slana nad been repla-ced bv nnscmpalous Ciina- 
vra-o have ever smoe provei. vrhile holding oBcial posts^ the real 
■ of the island- So the c-ppressed people had no alternative but 
•he a~v their time, and tin mines lav almost nntonched. 
resting is Hamilton's mention of Pa tong Bav (he is. to mj 
if. tie nrst vrriter that has referred to it}, vriich mnst have 
hnovm to navigators as a place of refuge during the north-east 
soon long before his time. On the vrh ole his account. esp>ecialij 
a a seaman's point of vieTr. is a vem- correct one,, and closes the 
lahle series of Enrot*ean sidelights on the Island for the period 
ne vrhich the Siamese capital stood at Avuddhva. 

1779 — Dz. Koi2~'y. 


The next learned traveller to visit Jtmkcevlon vras Dr. 
H-oenis”. a nrominent Danish botanist and pupil of Linnaeus vrho 
held from 1765 several appointments as medical attendant and 
natumlist' in India. At the end of 177S he started on a scientincal 
ertedition to Siam vrhere Pmva Tab had set up as hiug : aud ou his 
vrav bach to India in 177P he staved for several months at Jnnkcej- 
lon. of vrhich in his usual enthusiastic spirit he studied the fauna, 
and nora _5 extending his researches to several of the neighbouring 
smaller islands. The voluminous account of his travels^ written in 
Danish and preserved in I'IS. in the British Museum colleciions. laj 
CfuHs jomored to the public until the portions or it relating to Siain 
and the Malay Peninsula were well advisedJj translated into English 

1. This is the Banpery of Ihe map of Siam accompanjing La 
I/oubsre’s work (1690), and kes on a bav on the West coast of the Malay 
Peninsula a short distance to the north or Pak-P‘hrah totrait. 
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and published in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Moya 
Asiatic Society} 

His chief interest lying in investigations concerning natural 
history, he has, as a matter of course, designedly neglected other 
points of more general interest. Nevertheless, his narrative 
contains many valuable itefns of information on the geo- 
graphy and political events of the countries he visited •, whereas 
in his special field he was certainly the first savant to make a 
scientifical study of the flora and fauna of Siam, and perhaps the 
only one vfho ever investigated those of Junkceylon.^ The account 
of his researches in this and adjacent islands alone occupies alto- 
gether no less than 30 pages of print, hence it can only be here 
summarized, leaving out matters that would merely interest 
specialists. The very bad handwriting of the MS, has proved no 
small source of difficulty to the translator, especially in the 
making out of proper names, which moreover seem to have been taken 
down only in a somewhat slovenly manner so as to still further 
intensify their puzzling character. Hence but conjectural identifica- 
tions could at times be offered here. Such of them as will be found 
accompanied by a query should be further examined by those well ac- 
quainted with the local topography, as they are still open to correction. 

1st visit.— On the 19th March, 1779, Dr. Koenig arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Junkceylon in the ship Bristol ” commanded by 
Captain Francis Light, the well known founder of Penang in after 
years. — We passed a very pleasant-looldng island, Pullu Pausnng 

[Pulo Panjang, in Siam. Koh Tau-yai, miS UIQ IvinJ ], and str- 
aight before us in a narrow strait we saw many differently shaped 
rocks, projecting from the sea, the biggest among them had the most 

1, No. 26 (Jan. 1894) pp. 59-201; and No. 27 (October 18941 

pp.. 57-133. ^ 

2. In the third volume of “ lEtudes Biverses ” of the Mission 

Pavie (Paris, 1904) his name and his work are totally ignored, and in the 
preface Henry Mouhot is represented as having been the first naturalist 
to visit the interior of Indo-Ohina. Long before him, however. Dr 
Koenig had been botanizing in the environs of Ayuddhya and Chan- 
thabiin, besides exploring the interior of Junkceylon. He is thus 
incontestably the pioneer, and deserves not only to be remembered in 
connection with botanical and zoological discovery in Indo-China but his 
place and merits should duly be recognized in works purporting to deal 
with this subject in an impartial spirit. ° 



ivouliarsliiipo. Tiic anchor was cast at throe o’clock in the afternoon 
between the islaiuls of PuU'.: S^daruj [Pulo ^Uang, Siam, imj 
Avliich consist of two ishuuls. one smaller than the other. 

“■ 21.— Early I went to the tin smelting place and botanized ; 
at four o'clock in the afternoon we arrived at the drst hamlet, which 
is calhxl Rir.p'.iu [Kong Liieh Shed], and is the lar- 

gest of them all; an liour after we came to Kcckrcn [Koh?].^ 
I saw the manner of smelting in the evening. 


-o. — I went to the mine which lies about a quarter of a 
mile from Kc.'hrcr,. The way passes through a dense forest. From 
there I wetit further to a place the tin of which w.s exhausted. 

-d. — Went back acivss the mountains, and arrived at twelve 
o'clock in Terr.^jh [Tlul-Fiia. ))-) jxq* then capital of the P'hukefc 
district]. 


“■-S — I went to the island PtJ.T:: Sallar'.j Minor [Eob Alaug 
Xdi] , ^vith the boat., the crew of which ^v■as to cut and fetch wood 
for the ship. I found many remarkable things. At live o'clock the 
ship went under sail.” (Op. eih. Xo. 2d. pp. 107-lPS}. 

Being caught in a heavy storm when near the XikobarS;. 
which so >vildiy belaboured the old ship as to make it unsafe to 
pi*oceed, they were forced to ttira back towarvls Junkceylon which 
they reached on April dOth. 


1. This is a mest puzzling topoiiyra. the initial ^vord of which is 

evidently Koh. inU, island though Khdk. a 

patch of rising gtvund. is n.ot iraposstble. however unsupported by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Further on our author distinctly speaks of it 
as an island - •' the island of Ccc-vrc*; " — thus leading oue to connect it 

with the islet of Koh Kluei. tni^tlcfOLl, close by the north- 

eastern corner of the Lem Ya-mu peninsula. However, as a tin mine is 
stated by him to have existed at a quarter of a mile from Aci’krern the 
forecoinc inference loses much of its value, and oue would incline to 
look for the locality in question either to the south-east or to the north- 
west of Tha-Eiia village, where tin has been and is still worked. In the 
last named direction exists a hamlet bearing the name of Bcsn Bang Koh, 


•Jqyyppj-pj'g; “ Island Creek Tillage; but this can haroly be Br. 

Koenic'^ Cccirre.’’; or Ccchrea. So the final identification ot this place- 
name must be left to local investigators. 
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2nd visit. — 30. — We arrived between the islands [ i. e. the 
three islands northward from Lem l!:Tg% southward 

from the Alangs] and cast anchor towards midday near a small 
island [Koh Mali^ IflX There we found two English ships, 

that of Captain James Scott and that of Captain Theserten [Peters, 
or Petersen]” {p. 201). This stray hint evidences how frequented 
by shipping was the island at this period. 

^^May 1. — In the afternoon I went to an island called Kopran 
[Koh Mapdirau tfjq" which name— like most long words 

in the local parlance — is usually contracted into Koh Phh’au] , which 
was at 1000 steps’ distance [westward] from the ship... I turned my 
attention first to a prominent mountain peak. It consisted of clayey 
very fine stone, which varied much in colour ; most of it was grey, 
some was green, black or pink. It did not form any big blocks, but 
strong ferruginous veins divided it into many irregular parts. This 
kind of stone is used by the Siamese to write their books with, which 
books consist of black cardboard. They cut the stone into small 

sticks, one inch in lengtlT and half as thick as a quill ” (Op. 

cit., No. 27, p. 57). 

^^3. — At midday I went again to this island... First of all 
I visited the huts of some Malays and learned from them that they 
boil the large Eolothuria [beche-de-mer] first in salt water ; after 
that they are put on a stand, which is made of split bamboo, is half 
a man high, two yards broad and six feet long. They kindle a 
bright fire uiiderneath this stand, which has the effect of both 
drying and smoking the* Eolothuria ” (pp. 58-59). 

6. — I went to an island which lay one mile northward from 
our ship.^ My researches were soon interrupted by the arrival of 

1. A clerical error has widently crept in here. These steatite slate 

pencils, called Din-so Hin, pj'y in Siamese, are about 6 inches in 

length. Those made from soft yellow chalk are termed 

2. The island here alluded to is Koh Khob, The posi- 

tion of the ship thereby becomes fixed at f mile eastward from Koh 
Map'hrau, | mile westward from Koh Mali, and 1 mile southward from 
Koh Khob. 



Hcvcii or oiglii praita, wliose iieighbourJioocl is always 

(laiigoroiis for all Europeans After 8 o’clock the anchor was 

weighed to go to Ta77iali [Thu-Rua Harbour], where we had been a 
nionth ago. 

“ 7. — AVe travelled between the islands of Pe 77 jang 

[Panjang] and the Lchlands [Alangs], as far as the Prejich island,^ 
but the ship did not advance ; therefore the anchor was cast...” 

^^8. — AVe tried again to got near the land, and at four 

o'clock in the afternoon wo arrived at Ta77\ah [Thfi Rii a Harbour], 
(p. GO). 

“ 22. — I took the road, leading to Cockrcu [ ? ICoh...], which 

was very muddy and often intersected bj' rivulets In a very 

dark wood, often traversed by the rhinoceros, I found on their dung 
a special kind of Po/cta.s The roots consisted of a bulb... 

28. — I went again to the place in the wood which is often 
Jlooded by the sea ” (p. G2). 

24. — A tiger visited our house, but was satisfied with only 
one goose for this time, which he carried away with him to his 
hiding place, which was about 200 yards from our house in a dense 
opening wood at the back of the house ” 

27, 28. — I continued to collect insects. Towards evening 
I met a wild elephant, from which I had to escape. The bishop of 
these parts" told me that the leaves of Sussa Radja [Malay Bakung 

Suasa = SusiiiTi antheJminlica77i?'\ are used as vesicatories ” 

(pp. 62-63). 

00. — A7e went to our ship, which lay in the harbour, but 
we had much trouble to reach it, on account of the inany trees 
floating in the water, cast there by recent storms 


1. See above, p. 30. This now appears to be Koli P'hel^ 

im^ UTO’ north of the Alangs. 

2, The author doubtless means the Buddhist head-priest of 

the place. There was at least one Buddhist monastery, ^ ^*3. 

by the river bank at Tha-Rua, as will be seen further, on. 
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'' 31.— I went to tlie larger Pidlu Salang [Alang], which is 
only separated from the smaller island by a narrow passage, it is twice 
as large as the smaller one, and lies parallel with the land, stretch- 
ing from North-East to South-West After low tide we returned 

to our ship, which lay three miles from tliis island 

June 1-2—1 had an opportunity to send some intelligence 
of my present condition to my friends on the coast of Bengal, as 
Captain Peters returned thither 

" 3. — Captain Peters took all my letters. His ship took tin 
from our captain and left the harbour in the afternoon to sail for its 
destination 

‘■^4. — I went to Pullu Jambu [Lem Yarau, UViOWUlU an 

a 

island, which might rather be called a land-point because only a 
swamp, which is only flooded at high tide, separates it from the 
island Junkceylon. It has the same direction as the two Salangs 
[Alangs] and on entering the harbour it lies on the right-hand side. 
It consists of two middling high but narrow mountains, which are 
separated by a valley. The front part of this island is closely 
covered with high trees ; there seems to be one place in the valley 
which is not overgrown with trees, and also a hill, which lies in 
front of the mountain furthest inland, and seems not to produce any 
trees, but is covered with a kind of light green grass, which gives 
a very pleasant view in the distance. Unfortunately, however, this 
grass grows to almost a man’s height and consists of a kind of 
sugarcane.... The bamboo and tbe sugarcane make this island a 
favourite resort for elephants, therefore as soon as one comes into 
the jungle, one finds many paths made by the elephants, and that 
these paths originate from them is shown by their dung, which one 
finds everj^here. I was told that there were specially white ele- 
phants -with their young ones living here, the latter however were of 
the ordinary colour ; but I should not like to pledge myself for the 
truth of this assertion. ...(pp. G4-6G). 

— At breakfast I was treated to some rhinoceros hide. 
... The rhinoceros are said to visit this island from time to time, 
(pp. G8-G9), 

1. Incorrectly marked in charts as Lcyn Jam. 
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^'lG...amon" other corals, there are many fleshy corals on 
these shores... Til the evening I was fetched out one and a half mile, 
to the ship of Captain Welsh, which had just arrived from the coast 
of Sumatra. .. (p 2 ). 70-71.) 

“10... the s^ilendid cone of the Ainonini showed to perfec- 
tion. It has a carmine red colom-, and is often eaten by the 
Siamese, who call it Kalch [ Kha ... ? ] i ...The Siamese told 
me that the eleiihants too are very fond of this cone...(p. 73.) 

“In the afternoon I sent my bo}'' and some of the Siamese to 
fetch me some beetles of which they had spoken. They said that 
this beetle builds its nest one foot deeji in the ground, by iirefereiice 
in such jilaces where the wild elejihants have left their dung. In the 
evening they came back with fifteen beetles of a very large kind, 
which resemble the Scarahaea acten- [ ? ] : The Siamese wash these 
insects, fry them, and eat them with great apjietite j they assured me 
that they had an excellent taste, which opinion my captain confirmed, 
who had himself eaten them, prepared in some other manner. I am 

convinced that they contxain many particles of fat The Siamese 

call these insects FIni-ti, vel Tzuli-tzhi’^ (p. 75). 


1. If an Amomum (misread Avionivi), i. e. a zinzibcracea, it may 
be either Kha, “21^ (^Alihnia galangas); P'hlai, IviCl* Proh, lllns, 
often pron. Ploli (^Kae^npferia galangas) ; Ren, {Amovmm villosnm). 


I ^ 

or similar. Perhaps Kha-ling 'J'l a wild variety of Alpinia. 

2. The kind of insect here referred to would at first sight hardly 


seem to be aught else than the Tua Biing, pf)Q which nests in holes 

underground and is eaten roasted in the fire, its eggs being also relished. 
If so, Dr. Koenig might have written down its name in the form of 
Tu7i-byng. There is, however, a serious diflBculty confronting us here. 
The Ttia Biing is MelopcBUS alhostriatus, the largest variety of mygale 
found in Indo-China ; and it is known that mygales are eaten boiled or 
stewed in Siam, Laos and Kamboja ; while their eggs are considered a 
delicacy. But the insect referred to by Dr. Koenig is described as a 
beetle and must evidently belong to the family of Scarabeidae ; for 
it is impossible to conceive that a naturalist of his standing would 
speak of a mygale as such. Among beetles I only know of the BmcJiinus 
exg%mitus of the carabidae family being eaten fried; but this, called 


UU'3T111'W, is scarcely more than one inch long. Hence only further 

a * 

research can lead to the identification of the edible insect alluded to. 
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“ 21. — Early in tlie morning I made preparations to go to 
Tarnali [Tlia RUa] in the afternoon, and then I -went for a short 
time to Pidlu Jambii [ Ya-mu]...... I found another tree reserahling 

the rotan, with a fascicle of fruits, the spadices of which were 
bright red. The fruits were oval, oblong, smooth, sessile and fleshy 
inside ; they were of a beautiful blood-red colour, and were twice as 
big as the ordinary sized quills. The fleshy part encloses the kernel 
with a layer of prickly stiff fibres, which were rather loose at 
the top part. The kernel consisted of an oblong nut, which was 
exactly like a nut when cut, and contained some red juice, which 
dyes the linen red when brought in contact with it The tree is 

well known by the natives here who call it Gholtscholi [ Iflg 

KotSo?],^ and use these nuts sometimes instead of the ordinary 

Betel nuts I went round the island and found a kind of large 

tree, Avhich was frequented by several Baceros The Siamese call 

this bird Nock Nang [ read Nok Kahang or Krahfing, ■qf) or 

flTSVn^ the large hornbill, Buceros rhinoceros, of which Nok Hiiiig 
is the local contracted form of the name ]; it only lives on fruits and 
seldom flies low. The remarkable thing in this bird is that it makes 
a peculiar noise with its wings as it flies along. ...” ( pp. 78-79 ). 

26. — ^The atmosphere on land was rather unsafe for 
Europeans during the last da^'S, on account of some quarrels 
between some English captains and the king ; I was therefore called 

back to the ship. Before I left the land I botanized a little 

A Chinese merchant, living at Tarnah [Tha Riia], told me that tin 
was also being found on the height of the mountains, because the 
violent rain washes the earth away and so uncovers the tin and 
sometimes even washes this down as well. The old women collect 
it, and bring it to the sraeltei’, who renders them -f- of what they 
have brought him, because the prevailing custom here is to give the 
smelter of whatever he smelts, which is the only payment for his 
trouble. All the tin in Pulln Panjang had formerly been collected 
in this manner, and was not dug for as they do here, and there was 


1. The presence on the island of the medicinal plant called K6t 
So will be found confirmed further on from Siamese sources ; but it is 
somewhat doubtful whether it can be the tree referred to here, as from 
its designation the plant would appear to be a mere tuber. 
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enough tin there to furnish many people with an occupation. But 
Malay ships had often drilled and robbed this people, so that in the 
end they had fled. On the whole Malay coast people are said to 
collect the tin in this primitive way and not to dig for it as they do 
here ” (p. 80). 

[July] 5.— I spent this day in Captain Light’s company, and 
we could dare to penetrate deeper into the wood, because we had many 
people with us who were armed with guns.... We went right across 
the island, which was covered with a dense forest, consisting of 
many very high trees ; the ground was strewn over with their fruits 
and we gathered some of them ” (p. 81). 

12. — ...I asked Captain Light to let me have a boat and a 
few men ; we rowed to a part of the island which did not make it 

necessary for me to climb I went a few hundred steps up the 

mountain and found to my great astonishment two kinds of Areca 
trees.,.. There was a whole wood of them here, white ones as well as 
the red kind ” (p. 83). 

^‘^IS. — I was seized with a violent bilious fever, combined 

with cold shivers and general weakness [which] threatened to kill 

me. Therefore I resolved to go with Captain Scott’s three-masted 
ship, which was bound for Malacca, my Captain readily made all 
arrangements for my passage, as he feared to have a corpse on his 
ship, while Captain Scott could easily make funeral arrangements at 
sea; and late in the evening of the 17th I went on board of Captain 
Scott’s ship, called “ Prince.” We sailed still the very evening.” 
(pp. 84-86).— 

Thus ended Dr. Koenig’s fruitful visit to Junkceylon. He 
got thence safely to Malacca, next to Kedah, visiting many other 
places en route, and ultimately got back to India where he died on 
June 26, 1785, at Jagrenatporoum, aged 57 years. Although he tells 
us but little of the social condition of Junkceylon, his occasional 
remarks on the harbour, the neighbouring islands, and especially the 
tin mining operations going on there in his time are exceedingly in- 
teresting. We gather from these that the island continued to be exposed 
to the incursions of Malay pirates who had been the cause of the dis- 
continuance of tin Avorks on Pulo Panjang, i. e. Koli Yau-yai. We 
moreover see that the islanders still enjoyed the piuvilega of mining 
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for tin where-ver tliey cliose, liad to pay i for tlie cost of smelting, and 
probably \ of tbe net produce as royalty to tbe chief of the district 
who had to forward a certain portion to the provincial authority at 
Pliang-nga or Takua-pa, to be thence sent to the Siamese capital by 
the route that shall be described in due course. The smelting of the 
ore was seemingly done by Chinamen who were already numerous 
in the island and carried on a certain portion of its import and 
export trade. But tin was also exported on European ships, which 
fact argues that the monopoly in force at the period when the 
Siamese capital was still at Ayuddh)’}! had not been re-established 
during the reign of Pdiya Tfik, or was maintained but in a slovenly 
manner. Dr. Koenig does not tell us anything about ambergris, 
probably because he had not visited the West coast of the island 
where that substance is liicely to have been chiefly collected. Per conlra^ 
he records the presence in considerable numbers of rhinoceroses, 
tigers, elephants, and even albino elephants on the island. Most of 
these wild animals have probabl}' become far more scarce since that 
time. As to wdiether slate pencils are still wrought at Koh Map^^hrau 
I am unable to say. It is a pity our author did not tell us something 
more of Tha-Rila Avhich, as we shall see from other accounts, was at 
the time a town of considerable im))ortance. But on the whole wo 
must be thankful for whatever else he put on record, which has a special 
interest as being the only sidelight wo get on the island since 
Hamilton’s time, and but a few j'cars after the fall of Ayuddhya 
( 1767 ) and the translation of the capital of Siam to Bangkok (1768). 

Extracts fro3i Local Rlcords up to 1782. 

I shall now make some extracts from a document written by 
local officials in 1841 in so far as they bear on the period immediately 
preceding the year 1782, so as to complete our notices on the 
history of the island up to that date. The rare document in question 
is reproduced and translated in full in Ai)pendix A; so here I need 
only touch upon the principal points relating to the period under 
examination. 

Cffialang.— During the last years of the capital Ayuddhya there 
were two chiefs in the Cdialfing distinct, born of the same father but 
of different mothers. One of them bore the name of Chom Pang, 
resided at Ban Takhien and was the governor of Thalang; he wedded 
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a Malay widow who had fled to the island from Kedah, and had by her 
2 sons and 3 daugliters, two of the latter of whom achiev^ed afterwards 
great distinction, as will appear in the sequel, while the elder son 
became governor of Thalang later on. The other chief was Chom 
Thau,^ who resided at Ban Donj one of his sons became also some 
time afterwards governor of Thalang. Perfect harmony reigned 
between the two families at Ban Talchlen and Ban Don. But this 
state of tranquility in the island was soon to come to an end. 

For some time afterwards Chom Cfliai Surindr of the Lipflion 
village ( ijqij ) rebelled with the intent of seizing the power. 

An order came from the capital to arrest him, and he was caught 
>ind executed for high treason. There being then no able man left in 
the island, an ofiicial from the ca23ital, Khang-seng by name was sent 
out as Governor. At, the eldest sen of Chom Rting, succeeded him 
as Pfliraya Thalang, but shortly afterwards he was shot dead by da- 
coits, and Thalang remained without governor. 

Thereupon a Malay from Kedah made himself master of the 
island. But soon the peojDle of Thalang revolted, erected fortifed 
camps at Mai Khau, Pak Sagu, and Tang-ro ( ? )*^ and drove the Malays 
out, thus liberating the island. This event seems to have happened 
either shortly before or shortly after 1780, and was no doubt the 
cause of the erroneous statement, repeated in all European accounts 
of Junkceylon from Horsburgh’s time to the present day, to the 
effect that the island was formerly a ^^ossession of Kedah and did 


1. These titles of C/io7n, given to the C'hahing chiefs a,b 

the period are worthy of notice. Chom means ‘ top ‘ summit ’ ; and 
metaphorically a chief, or chieftain. It is also remarkable that in the 
document here refered to, the name of the district or island is invariably 

spelled Thalang, and not 0‘halang. 

2, Ban Mai Khau, Ipll] 'SIQ, village lies on the north- 
western end of the island ; Pak Sakhil, iJlfl Mouth) lies close 

to the north-west of Ban Don j and Ban Lip'hon village is immediately to 
the north-west of old Tha-riia town, on the road thence to Ban Don. 
Tang-ro is doubtful as a place-name ; it may m ean “ to make a stand. 
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not become Sifiinese until 1810 or thereabout!’^ The evidence we 
liave broug'ht forward in the foregoing pages shows how much truth 
there is in such a slovenly assertion, and how much knowledge about 
the political liistoiy of Kedah in those writers who ignore its liaving 
been, since a few decades from its foundation, a dependency of Siani 
except during brief intervals of rebellion invariably followed by a 
I'e-tightening of the grip on it from headquarters. 

Meanwhile Mom SrT PdialcdT, son of Choin Nfii Kong, a Ligor 
man who had come out as governor of Takfia-thhng, had wedded 
Chan, the eldest daughter of Choin Hang, the old chief of 
C'halang; and had had by her two children. The aforenamed !Mom Srt 
Pdiakdi died some time before 1 785 ; for towards the end of that 
year (Jhan, the heroine of the island, is, in the Bangkok Annals, 
described as being a widow of the late governor, which statement 
argues that Mom Sri l^Tiakdl must have governed C'halang for some 
interval before that date. And here we must interrupt the history of 
Cdialfing district for the ])resent and pass on to the other one 
on the southern part of the island. 

Pdu'iket. — Pdifiket was formerly an important district, but 
later it was placed under the jurisdiction of Cdialang, Its governors 
were at first Luang Pdiilkot (Khilng-Khot), and then Nai Srl-cniai 
overseer who became Pdirah (or Pdiraya) P‘hhket. Thej’^ resided at 
Tha-Biia, a little country town of considerable importance then, 
situated one and a half miles up a small stream of the same name. 
There was a large Portuguese settlement here, as well as a fine 
market street, composed of lai'ge brick buildings, among which roso 
the spacious houses helonging to the Europeans that used to reside 
here while their ships lay at anchor in the liarhour. The boundaries 
between P'hiilmt and Cdialang stood as follows 

On the West, Hin O^Iiai, PTilai Tanot ; 


1. balfoar’s “ C^'clopacdia of India,” 3rd ed., s. v. “Junk Scylon, 
or Salang Island,” says quoting from Hox’sburgh ; “ It formerly belonged 
to the Malay raja of Queda, but it has since been forcibly occupied by 
the Siamese of Ligor,” 

This has been copied, almost verbaiim, by Prof. Keane in his 
“ Geography of the Malay Peninsula,” etc. ; Loudon 1802, p. 15. 

And IL \V. Smytli in his “ Five Years in Siam,” London, 1808; 
vol, I, p. 310, still tells us no less incorrectly that “.about 1810 it finally 
became Siamese.” 
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On the East, Koh Map'Jimu, Au Tai^-ke, Lem Nga, Lem Mat- 
; while the following islands were included in the jurisdiction of 
P'hiilcetjViz ; Koh Yuu (Pulo Paiijangand Koh Tiiu Koi to the north- 
ward of it), Koh Alang (the two Alangs), Kol.i Zlhei, Lem Yarnu 
(Jam of maps, a quasi peninsula), Koh Pet and Naklia, Koh Pawah, 
Koh Pa-yoi, Koh C‘ha-ngam, Au P'luirrima, Koh Yii-nat, Koh Khiila- 
khlot. The loundaiy continued thence to Lem Klio-en, Ptllc Ko-jdk 
and Lem Palc-P‘hraya from which j^oint it crossed over to Palc-nani 
Blon and Pfik P‘hral.i, where the strait separated it from the territory 
of the 'J'akua-thiing district. 

Our document next adds some important information about 
Takua-thung, which is Avorth summarizing here. 

Takua-thimg. — During the last years of the capital Ayuddlya, 
Chau P‘hraya Tndravaihsa selected a site at Pak-P‘hrah AAdiitlier to 
build a residence for himself. He had scarcely cleared the site and 
commenced tlie Avork AAdien he AA'as overtalren by death. P‘hya Tak 
had then just become King of Siam (1768) ; so he sent out several 
high officials of Chau P^irayfi and P^hya rank as commissioners . 
These established their quarters at Pak Pdirah ; and Avere, among 
others C'liau Pdirayil Lii Kajanikfil, F‘hraya Dharmatrailok, and 
P^liraya PdiipTiit Pdiokhai, avIio either died or fled as it Avill be seen 
further on, at the time of the Burmese invasion of 1786J 

The channel of Pak P‘hrah ( iJ^f) V'lJS: ) formed the 

line of separation betAveen Takua-thiing and Cflialang. 

The Junkceylon Pevenue. — The royalties in kind on mines and 
other produce, as Avell as on sundry imports collected in Oflialang 
were forwarded to Talcua-thung Avhence they Avere sent on to 
Takua-j)a. Prom the last named district the tin ore, the bales of 
[Indian] fabrics and the firearms [from India] were conveyed 
across the main range by way of the Khdu Sole pass ^ doAAur to 
Tha Pflianom on the eastern Avatershed, where they Avere laden 
into boats and brought by way of the Pffianoni river (Khlong 
Pffianom) to Cffiaiya. Here they were shipped to the capital. Such, 

1. These and former commissioners evidently were sent out for 
the purpose of watching the collection of the reAmnue — chiefly tin — from 
Junkceylon and the Takua-thung and Takua-pa districts,- and the forward- 
ing of it overland to the capital by the route that is described further on 

2. The name of this mountain is playfully marked Mt. EocTc ( ! ! ) on 
the extant maps. 
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we are told, had been the custom for a 7 erj long time, and until the 
Burmese invasion of 1786, when the above operations came to a 
standstill not to be resumed for a good many years, and then, too, 
by a different, though more practicable, route. 


2. — Second Period : 1782-1851. 

As already noticed in the first part of this paper, uith the 
advent of the present dynasty on the throne of Siam in 1782, an 
important administrative change took place, by effect of which 
Junkceylon and all the other provinces on the Malay Peninsula 
were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Poreign Department 
and placed as of yore under the control of the Kalahom or Minister 
for War, under which they Avere to remain until the recent reorgani- 
zation of 1893. (See above, p. 18). 

The far more enlightened spirit that has eA^er since distin- 
guished the neAvlj’- founded dynastj’^, proved highly beneficial not 
only to the country, but to the foreigners that had made it their 
residence. OAving to the severe persecutions of P‘hya Tak, the 
Catholic missionaries had had bodily to AAuthdraw from Siam toAvards 
the end of 1779. But now that ideas of tolerance of all creeds 
preA'ailed, they returned to their posts within the 3’’ear 1782. 
Joseph Coud6, however, resided for some time at Junkce 3 don Avhere he 
found a number of soi-disants Christians that Avelcomed him Avith joy. 
I suppose these AA’-ere mostly the Portuguese mestizos and other 
Em’asians of the Thri-Riia settlement Avith, perhaps, a sprinkling of 
descendants of the natives evangelized during the mission of 
1671-73 (seep. 24 above). The 3 ’’ had been receiving but some 
desultoiy teaching from the chaplains of Portuguese vessels and 
some Fi'anciscans that had now and then visited the island. 

Later on Coude, upon being ajApointed Bishop of Rhesi and 
Apostolic Vicar for Sifun resolved, AAdiile j)i’OceediMg to Bangkok 
in order to receive thereat his consecration, to again visit his 
cherished Christians of Junkce3-lon and Takua-thung. Accordingl3% 
he took a track across the i\lala3- Peninsula that Avas to shorten 
his journey by some eight or ten days ( doubtless via the Khau 
Sok pass ) . But this being a very unhealthy and difficult road, the 
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Bishop fell seriously ill and died while en route on the 8th 
January 1785J 

Captain Foerest’s Visit — 1784. 

Having" been sent in 1784, by the Bengal government^ 
to found a settlement at Rhio at the king’s invitation^ Captain 
Janies Forrest upon hearing when touching at Pulo Ding- 
ding that the king Raja Haji had just fallen at the siege 
of Malacca which he had attacked — an untoward incident this 
that upset all his plans — returned and called at Junkceylon. To 
this circumstance we owe his capital account of that island^ which^ 
falling a few years after Dr. Koenig’s but under the new regime of 
the presently reigning dynasty, and immediately before the island 
had been Iain waste by repeated Burmese raids, possesses a special 
interest from a historical point of view. This interest is further 
enhanced by the valuable details it supplies not only on local 
topography, natural resources and trade, but also by the sidelights 
it throws on administrative affairs and the very life of the people. A 
miniature picture is thus presented to us of the island at a most 
eventful stage of its existence j and the precision of the information 
is such as to enable us to check and even complement to a certain 
extent several of the imperfect statements occurring in local 
documentary records. As a cute observer, an explorer and a 
faithful recorder of his peregi’inations. Captain Forrest must 
be ranked immediately after Captain Alexander Hamilton, his 
eminent predecessor in the same field; and his varied subsidiary 
accomplishments that ranged from map-making to translating 
Pope’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer into Malay for the benefit 
and edification of the Filipinos, and from suggesting novel 
ingenious inodes of preserving sea provision^ to fiddling, to 
composing Malay songs and setting them to the sonatas of Corelli, 
eminently fitted him for that task. And yet his valuable book® is 

1. Pallegoix, op. cit. ; vol. II, pp. 274-75, 278. Chma Review, 
vol. XVni, p. 12. 

2. As regards fish-curing (p. 137) he may be said to have pre- 
conized pyroligneous acid. 

3. “A Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago.. ....also 

an Account of the Islands Jan Sylan,” etc. ; London, 1792; large in 4o. 
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scarcely aii}^ more, if ever, consulted. Had those playful writers 
on Juukceylon in recent bulky tomes of would-be sensational 
twaddle, and in encyclopaedias of general information or otherwise, 
taken the trouble of opening its pages, they would have spared a good- 
ly few of the glaring blunders they have unblushiugly perpetrated. 
And after having read Captain Forrest’s account of Junkceylon 
one feels regret that this careful observer had not an opportunity of 
visiting some of the districts on the opposite mainland, as in such a 
case w^e should be indebted to him for valuable information on those 
so little known territories also. His account of the island occupies 
eight pages (29-36) in the publication just referred to ; and as this 
has now become somewhat scarce and is conspicuously absent in 
libraries private or otherwise out here, we cannot help giving 
it well nigh in fidl, omitting onl}^ such passages as are irrelevant for 
our purpose, or obvious to residents from their bearing on too well 
known matters not peculiar to the island alone, but to practically 
the whole of Siam. Henceforth, then, we shall leave Captain 
Forrest to speak out for himself, adding within brackets or in foot- 
notes our identifications of proper names, or comments, as the case 
may be. 

1. Position of the Island, etc. — “The Island Jan Sylan 
( called Ceylon in our maxDS ) is situated on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, and is divided from the continent by a narrow 
isthmus of sand about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, 
which isthmus is covered only at high water (the tide rising on the 

springs about 10 feet), and shuts up on the north part, an excellent 

1 

harbour, called Popra * [Pak Pdirah, ^jqfi 


1. This harbour our author marks ill his “ Chart from Jan Sylan 
to Queda ” (facing p. 36 in op. cii.) on the mainland opposite the northern 
end of Junkceylon, within a promontory which is evidently that of 
Pak P'hrah (Lem Pak P'hrah). The anchorage was frequented by 
European shipping since the writer tells us ( p. 31 ) that Captain Scott’s 
vessel lay then at anchor in it. It is ignored in the present 
day directories and sailing directions ; but an index to its importance is 
to be found in the fact that as we have seen above ( p. 44 ) the Siamese 
commissioners in the last quarter of the eighteenth century had made 
Pak Phrah their residence. 

As regards the narrow isthmus of sand, covered at high water, 
connecting the island with the main across Pak P'hrah Strait, we find it 
marked in Captain Forrest’s chart at the western entrance to the Strait 
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2. Name. — The name Ja^i Si/Inn is a corruption from Oojong 
Sylan ( point or promontory of Sylan ), tlie south point projecting 
a little nay into the seOj and probably the name was given to it 
before it became an island at high water, and before it was disjoined 
from the continent, as it is at present : the word oojong being a 
j\Ialay word signifying point, and the inhabitants in general 
speaking Malay, from their intercourse with that people, had it been 
considered ns an island, the word pulo, signifying island in the same 
tongue, a word of easy imonunciation, if once affixed to it;, would most 
l)robably never have left it. ^ 

3. Neighbouring Islands. — There are several small islands 
adjacent to it, from one to si.x miles in circumference ; and one 
beautiful island lies about sixteen miles east of it, called Puh 
Panjany ( Long LJand ): it is about 23 miles long, and S broad, of 
moderate height, gently sloping from the middle to the sea on each 
side. Piilo Panjang is divided from the main by a strait called 
Callat Lehccre ( Throat Strait),- with 2 fathoms water in the shallow- 
est part.^ 

4. Orography and Hydrography.— /an has no high 
hill upon it, but several of moderate height; and, as may be expected 
from its size, no considerable river; but several creeks that run to 


just referred to. This bar exists to tliis day, but the depth on it at low 
water is said in the “ Bengal Pilot ” (3rd ed., 1901, p. 431) to vaiy 
“from one to 3 fathoms at low water.’ l^cvertheless Mr. Kynnersley in 
bis account of the island in the •Joxinnal of the Straits Branch of the P. 
Asiatic Society for .Tuly 1901 states (p. 6-i) that it is “ fordable by elephants 
at low tide. ” This may be true at certain seasons of the j-ear ; but if Captain 
Forrest’s remark that the bar was covered only at high water be correct, 
it must bo argued that it has deepened since his time, and this in spite 
of the well ascertained fact that land keeps on I’ising continually in those 
parts. 

1. We have already commented upon this passage and other 
evidence connected with the point it discusses, on pp. 2-7 and 9, 20, 23-24 
above. 

2. A mis-spelling (or misprint) for Sclat Lehcr=:‘iNeck [or ‘Throat] 

Strait.’ 

3. This channel, leading between the islets Koli Klhei and Koji 
Kbamniu, northward of the minor Panjang (Koli Yuu 2^’oi) is used to this 
day, it being the ordinaiy passage to P‘hang-nga ; but no name is marked 
for it in our charts or naval directories. 
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tlie sea, generally through flat marshes of mangrove trees, from 
pleasant brooks in the interior parts; they keeping purposely the 
skii-ts of the island in a state of nature, I suppose, to j)revent 
invasion; and their vessels consist only of few prows [ pran, pra7m] 
about the size of Indiainen’s long-boats, and small canoes, that 
find their way up these creeks, to the well-cultivated plains abounding 
with rice fields in the middle of the island. 

5. Harbours — “ Besides the harbour of Popm [Pak P'hrah] 
above-mentioned, there is another capacious harbour on the 
south-west part of the island, as the natives informed me^ ; but I 
never was in it. The place where ships generallj’’ anchor is in a 
good road, well sheltered behind a small island now joined to the 
main island at low water, lying in 8° 10' N. lat ." 

6. Tha Rua — On the main opposite to this island is a 
creek that leads to the village of Terowa [Tha Riia], consisting of 
about 80 houses, on a plain, through which runs a pleasant brook, 
with many windings, over a gravell}" bottom. 

After having with much difficulty got up this narrow creek, 
where oars cannot be used, on the upper part, paddles only, and 
perhaps against a strong current, one is much pleased to reach the 
pleasant rivulet above-mentioned; and here resides Pee-'peemont 

[P‘hya P^himon, VITSin WWn ]-. governor, or viceroy, from the 
court of Siam? This governor, when I was there in 1784-, had three 

1. Evidently Patong Bay ; see p. 31 above. 

2. This small island cannot seemingly be Lem Ya-mu at the 
northern end of the harbour (see p. 37 above); but is presumably the 
tiny islet a little northward of the entrance to Thil Rua river. It is now 
almost within a stone-throw of the shore, from which it becomes separated 
only at high water. Evidently, the land has progressed seawards a good 
deal since Captain Forrest’s time, if our deductions are correct - and it 
seems that it cannot be otherwise. 

3. Our author further refers to this official in the Introduction to 

his book, p. Ill, as follows : " Pee-peemont governor of .Jan Sylan in 

1784... for the King of Siam, and formerly governor of Kraw, when 
the country about Kraw was well inhabited, and the road across 
the isthmus much frequented, before the wars which, thirty years a"o, 
between the Peguers and Birmahs or Burraahs, had greatly depopulated 
this quarter.” This information is correct and agrees with that supplied 
us by local records. P'hya P'himon or Eimol (Vimalal was governor of 
Krah, and had lately resided at C'hump'hon on the east coast of the 
Peninsula until he was appointed to Junkceylon. The latter event 
happened presumably in 1782, immediately after the advent of the 
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assistant, or perhaps ratlier colleagues, as they partook of his 
power: their ^ names were Pee-Titkemt [P‘hya Dukkharas, 
mmi ], PceSiring [P‘hya Sm’indv-raja, yinin tfFwVlT 

yiSlT TLXid Pcc-Lancrac [P'hyfi Lank/iraks cpjmffiy' ?].2 

Eacli of these officers had about sixty followers, a kind of retainers, 
who in a great uieasure live on the community ,• for, receiving little 
pay,^ they oppress the inhabitants ; their arms are a musquet and 
bayonet, sword and (lugger. I have often seen them attending their 
masters at Pee-pccmonVs liouse, where tliey all met frequently upon 
business. 

7. Towns and villages— "" Tiie names of the towns or 
villages upon the island, are : 

Teroiva [Tha-Riia], 

Bankian [Ban Takhien, jjqy see above, 

pp. 41, 42], 

Bandan [Ban Don, see above, p. 42], 

Popra [ Pak P Hi rah. ] where is the harbour already 
mentioned, 

Nanay [ Na JSTai, mlu? S. B. from Tha Riia 

town ; another village of tlie same name lies a 
short distance northwards from Ban Don and Ban 
Takhien], 

Bandpon [ Ban Li-p‘hon, N. W. from same ; see 
above, p. 42], 


presently reigning dynasty when, as may be expected, a good deal of 
transference in official posts took place. Appai’ently, P'hya P'himon was 
first sent to Junkceylon as government commissioner or acting governor. 
We shall hear a good deal more about him in the sequel. 

1. This was a very able official born in the west provinces, very- 
likely at P‘hang-nga or Takua-thiing. He became afterwards Chau P‘hya, 
and devoted himself to the improvement of means of communication 
across the Malay Peninsula, as will be seen further on. 

2. r can find no record about both P'hya Thukkharat (Dukkharas) 
and this Pee-Lancrac, which last title, by the way, is not easy of 
identification. It may be Lahkarak.s, Alankarai’aks, Ahgaraks, or even 
Anuraks. 
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Tyang [Tha-Yatig, vJl in^5 a little southwards from 
Ban Don ?], 

Tirtulay [G'hai Thale, ij^vi M Vltl'a? S. of Ban Don, 
towards the West coast ?], 

Bankonian [Ban Khok-jang, ijnvi Iflfl N. B. from 
Tha-Eiia, East coast ?], 

Banktan [Bang Kathau, in^ fiSlVn? West coast on 
Bang Thau Bay ?], 

Bandrun [Ban Karon, jjqy West coast, on 

Karon Bay ? ; or, mayhap, Bang-Khrong, iny 
p]T'Q'33 liomonymous river, East coast ], 

Saooo [Ban Sakhu, on the West coast, hT. 

a 

W, from Tha-Riia], 

Bringing [Ban Ba-ngeng, a little westwards 

from the present P^huket ? ] (this last produces 
tin); also 

Kakoing [ evidently- the same place as Dr. Koenig’s 
puzzling Kockren ; see above, p. o4-],^ 

Patrit [P^halc-c'het, inv| yn ItlR B. from Tha- 
Eiia, East coast ? ], 


1. Even with the two forms Kakoing and Kockren (which last is 
doubtless the most correct of the variae Icctioncs occurring in Dr. Koenig’s 
account) now lying before us, it is yet impossible to say which is 

the mining place intended. A village Tha-K!weng yin exists 

at a short distance S. W. from the present P‘hu-ket and about half-way to 
actual tin-works, but the initial syllable of its name does by no means 
answer the requirements, which are, as already observed, a word 
something like Koh or Khok. There is no other course left for the 
present but giving up its identity. 
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laUonij [ not seemingly C'litiloig on tlio lionionymous 
l):iy but, nhnost certainly, Thalfing ],i and 

Pafmuj [Putong, ifnij soo above, p. 31] (these 

four last aiso produce tin). 

Tiie inhabitants of the whole island may be in number 
al)(>nt 12,000 souls." 

8. Excursion iulaud.— ‘^About eight miles inland, from 
Tcrowa, in a N. AV. direction nearly, Pcc-pecmo7il lias a country 
house, built, as all their houses are, of timber, and covered with 
palm leaves, an universal covering in Malaj* countries.^ 


1. Ittr. ICymuirsIcy states in his '‘Notes of Visits to Puket,” etc. 
in th<! ./oanm/ iV/r. Jlr. h‘. A. •V. for January 1005 (No. 42, p. 12) that 
J^hnliuiri — evidently a niisjnint for Tiialfing and the same place as Capt. 
Forrest’s Tallong — “was the great mining place before Tongkah [ Thung- 

kha, ] mines were worked at the end of the promontory or island 

which wc call Junk-Ccylon.” He, however, displays a but shallowish 
knowledge of I\Ialay when, after having declared his unbelief in the 
"Ujung •'^dlaiKj derivation’’ adds that “ there is no doubt that Junk-Ceylon 
is u corruiition of Voiuj (Tanjong) PJiabliuj [ Thalang ] or Salmg 
[Salang].’’ For it is wcll-kno\vn that Tanjong is a mere contraction of 
Tiiniiii Ujong, which carries one back to the very derivation be dis- 
believes. It will be evident from the last quoted passage, however, that 
Thalfing or Salung ( C'halang ) is c.xactly what ho means by his Phahhig, 
Hence, there can be no doubt ns to the identity of both with Capt. 


Forrest's Tallong. 

2. This I think an underestimate, which is more likely than not, 
as our author had no opportunity of visiting more than a few inhabited 
places on the island. In 18*24 Captain Low. as we slmll see. reckoned the 
population at 6000 souls; but this was shortly after no less tlian four 
Burmese raids had taken place. A seemingly accurate census taken 
in 1897 yielded the following results ; Villages 201, under the immediate 
authority of 20 Kamnans. Population: 

o-- (Males, 8948)1-100 

Siumoso I pomalcs, 0240)1'’^®® 

Chinese, 


(Females, 6240 
mostly mining 

coolies, 


15188 


11350 


Total ... 26538 

Allowing for quite possible shortcomings, we must conclude that 
the total population of tlie island prior to the Burmese invasions, must 
have been no less than 15000 to 20000 souls. 

3. This countiy residence must have been in the Thalang district 
proper, at or about Biin Don, which lies in the direction indicated at five 
miles, as the crow flies, from Tha Riia ; and therefore at seyen^ to eight 
miles’ distance following the windings of the track. The description given 
of the route also corresponds. 
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travelled thither ■with Capt. Janies Scot,* wlio resided 
then at Tcroira, on some commercial business, his vesseF lying in 
JPopra harbour, a very sensible and intelligent gentleman, to whom 
I was much obliged for his civilities and services on many occasions. 
Wg travelled on an elephant, through a path worn like a gut- 
ter, in some few places, where it was over a flat rock, the path 
"being worn by the elephant's feet, and so narrow as not to be above 
an inch or two wider than his hoofs : T wondered how the huge 
animal got along. This bad road was for a very little way through 
the skirt of a wood ; and about two miles from Tcrnwn wo got into 
the open country again, full of rice fields and well watered, yet 
not swampy. Tn about three hours wo reached the governor’s house, 
which is larger and more commodious than the one at Tcrova, and 
seven miles distant from it. Tn his garden we found limes, oranges 
and pummel noses. Chyaon'j, the son of a Chinese with whom I lived, 
told me the island produced most tropical roots and fruits; and I am 
persuaded many of our vegetables might be raised, the climate is so 
cool; very like what it is at J’xdo Pinany. 

“The governor gave us a very good dinner, but did not eat 
with UB. Ke did not speak ^lalay, but had a linguist who spoke 
Portuguese. Our drink was the water of young coco-nuts and 
sherbet. After dinner we wore entertained with three musicians, 
who played on such like string instruments as the Chinese play on 
at (kanfon. Having drank tea wo took leave. 

9. Fauna and Climate.—" They have a good many elephants, 
which they get from T^Icrgui ; none wild, no horses ; they have 
bulloclcs and buffalos for labour ; wild hogs and deer, a few tamo 
goats, no sheep, domestic dogs and cats. They have the common 
poultr}’, but not in abundance. The climate is veiy agreeable ; no 
violent heats ; the rains come on gently in July, and continue 


1. Here wc meet, with nn old acquaintance, first introduced to us 
by Dr, Koenig five years before this (1779; see pji. 35, 40 above). 
Captain Scott resided at Thii-Iliia for a good many years. It was lie who 
assisted his colleague Capt, Francis Light in persuading the r.aja of Kedah 
to conclude in 1785 the famous treaty by which Penang island was ceded 
to the British, 

2, A three-masted ship called “ Prince," ns Dr. Koenig informed 
us (see p, 40 above). 
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until November, with frequent intermissions : fine weatheV then 
succeeds, with very cool north-east winds at night, which must be 
favomuble to the cultivation of vegetables, as it is at Calcutta. 

10. Opium trade ; Imports and Exports.— The vend for 
ojjium on this island was thirty or forty years ago veiy grent, as 
this was then a free port. The opium came from Bengal generally 
in Englisli country sliips, and was bought up by Malay and Buggess 
[ Bugis ] prows, who, after having sold a mixt cargo by retail, to 
the natives for tin ( in doing which they staid many months, and 
hauled up their proTVS to repair), they then exchanged their tin 
with the Bengal vessels for opium, which they canned chiefly to 
Celebes and other Malay Islands. The mixed cargo thej’- brought to 
sell for tin was generally a chequered cloth called Buggess camhays, 
made on the Island Celebes, resembling lungys [ lungi, practically 

the Siamese P‘ha-nhng, ] of Bengal, but closer wovej Java 

painted cloths and painted handkerchiefs, genei’ally made from 
Indostan long cloth; Java gongs, brass pots, and other utensils of 
brass made on that island; Chizia and Java tobacco ; various por- 
celain ; blue and white and unbleached cloth called kangan, and 
white and blue called compoio, brought from China by the junks that 
resort to Siam, Macasser, Sooloo, Batavia, Bliio, and other places. 

Things are now much altered : the use of opium is forbid to 
the natives, the importation is prohibited, and a heavy duty is laid 
on the exportation of tin by orders from Siam ; in consequence, the 
trade of the place has dwindled much ; Indostan piece-goods, and 
some European articles, such as iron, steel, lead, cutlery, and broad- 
cloth, being almost the only imports. Neither do many Buggess 
prows come, as no opium is to be got ; but Malay prows come from 
^ueda, and a few from the Strait of Malacca and Pulo Pinang, that 
bring the China articles already enumerated. About the year 1782, 
in retui’n for many China articles they got from Siam partly over- 
land, they returned tin, the same way ; but the project was given up 
in 1784, it not answering the expense to send tin across the 
isthmus.^ 


1. Further particulars about the overland route, etc, will be 
found — gathered from local sources — in the sequel. See also above, p. 44. 
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11. Tin Mining*. — “ The tin miner lies under greater op- 
pression of late years than formerly : he must now carry all his ore 
to a Chinese smelter, who farms this privilege from government. 
The smelting costs 12 per cent} ; besides, the miner for a certain 
w’eight in slabs, must deliver a certain weight of tin ore, which often 
produces more : thus he pays a double duty before he gets the tin 
into his hands ; the last duty is the heaviest and most impolitic. 
Government takes 25 per cent, before the tin can be exported : this 
gives so much dissatisfaction, that they wish much to throw off their 
dependance on Siam ; and it was said that, if Pee-pimont could get 
support, he -would veiy readily do it.‘^ How far his having three 
associates in government might prevent such an attempt, I cannot 
say : possibly their appointment is with that very intention, b}^ the 
despots of Siam j who, armed with an insignificant monarch’s 
authority, often govern themselves, but always in his name. 

I have been told the export of tin from the island is about 
500 tons yearly; formerly it was much more.^ PaZo Pinami, our 
new settlement, gets a great deal of it ; Qaeda did formerly. 

12. The Tha-rua pagoda. - “ Here, at Terowa, there is a 
•pagoda, built of timber, and covered -with palm leaves ; • it is served by 
about twenty priests, called ietlopys [Tala-Kh^poi,^ ] who live in small 

1. Dr. Koenig said a (see p. 39 above), corresponding to 20 p 

a still higher rate. Probably it had been reduced since his time when, 
however, the monopoly of smelting appears to already have been farmed 
out to Chinamen-. 

2. We shall see that he became more lo3’al to his sovereign 
in after years. 

3. This is a statement of far-reaching importance, showing how 

considerable was the output of the Jnnkceylon mines prior to the end of 
the seventeenth century when we have seen Hamilton tell us it had 
already declined ( vide siLpra, p. 31 ). The production dwindled still 
further after the Burmese attacks of the last pare of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade of the nineteenth ; but after 1850 or there- 
about it kept continually increasing, By 1870 it had reached 3600 tons, 
culminated to fully 5000 a decade later, and then it again entered upon a 
phase of decline owing to the exorbitant royalties and heavy additional 
charges levied (amounting in the aggregate to about 40 ) ; so that it 

scarcely exceeds 2500 tons at the present day. 

4. I believe that the various derivations hitherto suggested for the 
term Talapoy, Talapoin, etc. (which are collected in “ Hobson-Jobson,” 
2nd ed., pp. 890-91, s. v. Talapohi), fall all fairly Avide of the mark. The 
word is evidently the Mofi Tala-kh‘p6i, which sounds practically as 
Tala-p6i when pronounced quickly, meaning “ My Lord. ” Tala=Master, 
Lord; Kh'poi or p6ii=“ Our,” “my,” is more particularly applied to 
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apartment* adjoining to the 'p2j:da, -fthich might be about Srrr feet 
long and tnirtj broad. Ther, vdth nneoverei shaved heads^. vrear a 
veiloTT g'lruient, and carrT a vrhire wand in their hands about five 
feet long mv vessel lav in Teroiri Ecai 

13. Currency and manner of trading— •"Certain pieces of 
tin, shaped like the under half of a cone or sugar loaf cut by a plane 
parallel to its base, called yoofy are used on the island as monev : 

norfees or dearc ah;, called 3Iri£u ETwp.:.: : hTender Pinto s 

hitherto unexplained Tclzcnjo C=TaIa-^po:}. GtCuO (rrEh'poi), snd 
Zs 8'^poi T— 1 , _Ln6 latGV’ZiZ or psitn-Isst rsn, iiss notiiiii^ 

to GO Trith all this 3? cy pred^c^s^Drs hzve fsncfsd. 

1. Probabix prfl, Pdb. a Inmp. rrMcn is the name stfll applied 
to the slabs or cakes of tin obtained after smelting. It map, ho-s-exer, be 
meant for the Chinese P:rnt=a lump. 

Snch ingots -^-ere formerip in nse as enrrenep all over the Siamese 
tin mining none on the vest coast of the ilalap Peninstda. Captain 
Tremenheere. in his report of IS41. thus speaks of them : — “The pieces or 
incors of tin in the shape of the fmstnm of a cone, vhfch are manufac- 
tured at the Eehguon [Eanong] mines, on the Pal- Ckara [Pak Chan] 
river to the southvnrd, and exchanged there for goods at 4 annas each! 
weigh 1 ib. 2 on. SSo grains: and their value at Hilergui, where the 
average price of tin is So rupees per 100 viss or 35-5 lbs., 4 annas 4 pie 
rpiceT" *“ Essaps relating to Indo-China," 1st series, vol. 1. p. 253. 

Zlo less curious than such cone-frustum-shaped tin ingots of Junk- 


Kelantan in 1S3S ('Dnlaurier's cransl. -Topage d'Abi-AIiih,” p^ris iS50. 
pp.. 22-23). Far from being, however, irzcjis as ilillres conjectnred 


CGH pOEIulV6lV VOGCu lup- 3 Oi. cU!ri-u. iH LilriX * oriOus 

exist in mp own private numismatic collection. 

MillieS; op. cic.. p. 13?, quotes from both the “ pvtrekenieg van de 
uoude en shveremcats waardpe van Indien '' (hliddelburg. 1691, p. 20 } 
and Talentifn ( vol. IT, 1. p. 357 ) the following list of monetarp values 
nsed in Junkcevlon towards the end of the seventeenth centurp : — 1 
Tchii=60 sc>Is:”l JPas=o^ sols: 1 (Pif-s/iV: in. Talentija}=4f 

FJPg.s .? 1=17 sols. etc. Ke suggests that Blt-<thiK probablp stands for 
Pipf-riin. Bits-tin. L e. •• bits of tin." which, if correct, would argue them 
to correspond to ±orrest s poor, or cone-rmstum-shaped ingots. 

f f appiv Sir isaac ht&wtons estimate ot the value ot the aciz 
Q=6>j sols) in 1^7 (“Assaps, etc., of Goins at London Mint, before 1717”) 
at 45. 6d. we would obtain for the Bitsikai: (17 sols) a worth of Is. 3|d- 
which well sprees with the price of SIbs. we^ht of tin in Captain Forrest's 
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•weighing about tlu’ee pounds, with their halves and quarters of similar 
shape : if attempted to be exported without paying duty, they are 
seizable. This encourages smuggling. The value of tin is from 12 
•fco 13 Spanish dollars [=54s. to 58s. 6d.] thepecw^ of 133 lbs. put on 
board clear of duty. 

“ Whilst I was here, a Bengal ship, Captain Lloyd, came in 
with piece goods ; the captain sold them to Pee-Feemont ; no doubt 
pai’tly on account of the king of Siam or his ministers. All Malay 
princes are merchants ; which selfish policy starves their subjects. 
It however gives dispatch to the country ships, and they pay no 
duty. As soon as the goods are landed, the king’s merchant sells 
them perhaps for an advance of 25 per cent. 

“All sorts of Indian coins pass here ; but they are fondest 
of Spanish dollars. They have not in use the petis [Pitis or pice, 
very small copper or pe^vter coins], or cash, the least valuable of 
coins, used at Aicheen, Sooloo, Garang Assem on Bally, and man}’- 
other Malay places 

14 — The Islanders — The people of Jan Sylan, though they 
generally understand the Malay tongue, from their intercourse with 
that people (greater formerly than now), speak the Siamese language, 
and write as we do from left to right. They write remarkably 
straight, though without lines. 

They resemble in feature the Malays, with a good deal 
of the Chinese look ; are well made, rather slender. They are 
allowed to marry as many women as they can maintain ; but the 
first wife rules the household, as in China ; and, as in China and 
Pegu, no woman can leave the countiy. Chyaong had but one 
wife ” 

Such was, then, the state of affairs on the island in 1784, 
just one year before the series of Burmese raids began to lay it waste 
and to complete its misery. It will have been seen that its condi- 
tion during the first 8^ decades of the eighteenth century was far 
from flourishing although not decidedly bad ; and could have been 
immensely better but for the mismanagement of unscrupulous 
officials. From Hamilton to Forrest we hear the same refrain re- 
peated about exorbitant exactions which deterred the inhabitants 
from developing the natural resources of the island. The period of 
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the last half dozen reigns under the old capital Ayuddhja had been one 
of misrule and weakness that much slakened the hold over the 
outlying provinces of the kingdom and conseijuently brought about 
discontent and disaffection which largely contributed to the crashing 
fall of the whole worm-eaten structure. Disintegration waxed 
complete after that disastevj and the whole kingdom became a prey 
to political factions and civil wars. P'^hya Tak^ who had bravely 
started to unify it again and proved fully capable of keeping it well 
in hand, had barely accomplished the roughhewing part of the task 
when he turned insane, came within an inch of undoing all he had 
done and would have set the edifice once more a-crumbling on his 
own shouldei's, had he not been removed in the nick of time. 

Under such circumstances it would have been rash to expect 
things to prosper in Junkceylon any more than elsewhere. But with 
a sound mind and firm hand once more at the helm in the novel 
Siamese capital, order had been restored, the long lost grip over 
the outlying limbs of the kingdom was re-tightened, and with the 
feeling of security that again had begun to prevail, despite the 
continuous wars that raged with an inveterate and unrelenting 
enemy, things bid fair to get into satisfactory shape. An 
xmdoubtedly wise effort had been immediately made in favour of 
Junkceylon by the appointment of Pfiiya Bimol, an experienced 
Krab governor, P'hya Surindr a local highly capable official as 
after events proved, and two others about whose abilities we find no 
record but who, judging from the criterion that had guided selection 
of their two major colleagues, cannot have been far below the latter’s 
level. It can be hardly doubted that these four men set about to 
lick things into shape in J unkceylon ; and if, owing to more weighty 
matters involving the security of the State that distracted its 
rulers’ attention elsewhere, the four Junkceylon proconsuls could 
not perhaps secure a sufficient meed of support to their endeavours 
from headquarters, and eventually despaired of success, going even 
so far — as Captain Forrest hints — as to entertain thoughts of seces- 
sion, this only proves how they were in sincere earnest as to 
the development of the island. As time rolled on, they doubtless 
became inspired with more confidence in the stability of the 
dynasty that had just set up to guide the destinies of Siam ; but. 
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alas I the unexpected change in the plan of campaign on the part of 
the Burmese that was to make the West coast of the Malay Peninsula 
one of. their subsidiary objectives of attack, suddenly nipped all 
those rosy prospects in the bud^ and Junkceylon had to wait a good 
bit yet before seeing the dawn of better days. 

1st Bukmese attack ok C^halang (Dec. 1786-Jan. 1786.) 

Lady Chan, the Junkceylon Jeanne d’Aec. 

The Burmo-Siamese wars that had raged almost without 
intermission since the middle of the eighteenth century, had so far 
had for theatre Central and Northern Siam. But in 1785 the 
Burmese^ in consequence of continuous reverses suffered there 
recently, changed their plan of campaign, resolving to simultaneously 
invade Siam on the North, West, and South where they hoped to 
wrest from it the Malay Peninsula. With this end in view they 
fitted out a war flotilla which was to conquer the Siamese provinces 
on the West coast of the latter. The account of the doings of this 
flotilla that is here subjoined is culled almost in its entirety from the 
Bangkok Annals of the 1st reign.^ 

The Burmese flotilla, under the command of Yi-wun, sailed 
from Mergui early in December 1785, and attacked Takua-pa and 
Takua-thung which, owing to their unpreparedness, it easily took. 
The Siamese commissioners residing at Pak-Pflirah attempted to make 
a stand but were defeated. PTiraya Dhamraatrailok fell in the fight, 
while Pfliraya P^hip‘hit-j)‘h6khai fled via P^hang-nga and crossed the 
main range by the pass which has since been named after him 
( Dan Pflirab P‘hip‘hit, j ^ ^*5^ the Mt. Prapipit of our 

maps ). 

After these doings the Burmese flotilla made for Junkceylon, 
where a force was landed to invest the capital CTialang. Several 
stockades were erected round the city for this purpose. The 
governor ( P'hraya Thalang ) had but recently died and no successor 


1. By Chau P'hraya Dibakarawongse ( KhAra ), who was Foreign 
Minister until 1870 when he died. The first portion of these Annals has 
been published in continuation of the Annals of Ayuddhya and of the 
reign of P'hya Tak ( vol. II, pp. 650-739 ). It stops short at the year 
1792. The account of the Burmese attack on Junkceylon is therein to be 
found on pp. 695 and 697. 
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to liini hfid as yot been appointed. Novertlieless Chnii ( 

= ^ Dato-pluin ’ ),i tlio widow of the late governor ( if so^ this official 
must havo boen Mom SrT PdiakdT, see p. -iG above), assisted b}’ 
l\Iulc { y]n=^ Pearl ’ ) a younger sister of liers, wlio was still unmar- 

ried, consulted with the local officials about organizing the defence. 
^^Thcy assembled men and built two largo stockades wherewith to 
protect the town. Tlie dowager governess and her maiden sister 
displa3'ed great braveiy, and fearlesslj* faced the eneny. Thej* 
urged the officials and the people, both males and females, to fire the 
ordnance and muskets, and led them da3' after da3' in sorties out 
of the stockades to fight the Burmese. So the latter were unable 
to reduce the town and after a month’s vain attempts, provisions 
failing them, the3' had to withdraw” (Januaiy ITSO). Thus Avas 
Cdialfing saA'od through the heroism of the two sisters.- 


1. Her name is spelled (=‘jMoon’) in the local 

I'clation of IS-il ; but no such name would be given to a woman, as the 
Moon in Iiulu (and therefore in Siamese) cosmo-mytholog}*, is a masculine 
deity, like the Ikus Linuis among the Romans. If we find the term in such 
names as c. g. Chandra-dcvl (‘Moon Goddess,’ 'Moon Queen’), it then 
applies to the best half of the jMoon-god and not to the doit}' itself. There 
cannot, accordingly, be any doubt that the correct spelling is, in the 

case in point, or with relation to the fruit of Diospr/ros 

decandra or Patc-pluiu, df) This being yellow in colour, the name 

s' 

is usually conferred upon children of a fallow complexion. 

2. Sir Arthur phayre in his “History of Burma ” (Loudon, 1SS3, 
p. 215) which is as a rule one year wrong in the dates it gives, briefly 
and somewhat incorrectly alludes to this Burmese attack on Junkceylon 
( which he misplaces early in A. D. 17S5) ns follows: — "A pu'climinary 
expedition was sent by son, which took possessioji of Junk Seylon, but 
after a few weeks the force was driven oxit by the Siamese, and obliged 
to return to Mergui. The advantage to be derived from this isolated 
attack is not apparent. Success could have had little efiect on the 
main object, which was to occupy the capital. Junk Seylon could not 
be made the base for operations against Bankok, and the only benefit 
to bo derived from the occupation of that island by the Burmese, would 
be to intercept the supply of firearms coming from Indian ports, of 
Avhich traftic however there is no evidence. The expedition was a very 
expensive one, and caused a great loss in men.”— How, this is nearly all 
wrong. For, the attack was not an isolated one since the Horth and 
lYest of Siam had been simultaneously im-aded, while a force had been 
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Intelligence of the Burmese advance on Junkceylon had 
reached Bangkok towards the end of December 1785 j but the Siam- 
ese armies being then (January and February 1786) engaged in repell- 
ing the enemy in the north,, and on the Kanburi frontier in the west, 
no relief could be sent. As soon as victory had crowned Siamese 
operations in those quarters, the Second King was despatched 
(in March 1786) to clear the Burmese out of the Malay Peninsula, 
which he successfully did, proceeding as far south as Ligor and 
Singora, whence he recalled Patani and other rebellious Malay States 
back to allegiance. 

On hearing this welcome news, the officials at Cffialang sent 
a report of the local occurrences to the Second King at Singora and 
one to headquarters at Banglrok. Order having been restored in 
the Malay Peninsula the Second King returned to the capital, where- 
upon the Supreme King directed a letter to be despatched to Cffialang 
appointing Governor one of the local officials who had distinguished 
himself (?)i and conferring upon the widow of the late Governor that- 
had so successfully organized the defence, the rank of Lady Deva- 

krasattri (vnQ im and on her maiden sister, that of Lady 

SrI-Sundara (vnQ To these two ladies the King sent 

the insignia appropriate to their ranks and merits in resisting the 
enemy. 2 


Subsequent Life of the Two C^halang Heroines. 

Pffiraya P‘himol { Bimol ), late govermor of Krah residing 
first at Cfiiumpfiion and subsequently, since 1782 or thereabout, 

despatched across the Krah Isthmus which took C'hump'hon Lio-nr o 1 
even threatened Singora. As to the importation not onK of fire arm. 
but also of bales of cotton goods, from Indian ports by way of Tuntn^v 
Ion, we have ample evidence in the report of 1841 Tsee Annendiv A tw ' 
I and p 44 above) Fur.ber, the B«r„.ese did nS^ taKo*Lt.fS 
the island, but simply attacked its northern capital C'halang. ^ * 

1. This can only be Fhraya Pffiimol who, so fai^had probablv 
been only acting governor. As we are going to see he wp/d^d ^ 
heroine Chan soon after the defeat of the Burmese. ’ edded the 

ladies in\heX^a^^wXld.'''^m^^^^^ bfen Ihe'^onlv^^^ 

ihe^y^rpatr ladies not 
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interim or joiut commissioner in the island, probably was the 
new governor appointed to C‘lialang. At all events we know 
from Captain Fon^est’s account already quoted above {p. 49) as 
well as from the Siamese records that this official had come 
to the island and resided thither for several years, finally 
wedding Lady Deva-Krasattri (Chan). From her he had five 

children, the eldest of whom, a daughter, Thong vi0^} 

by name, he brought afterwards to Bangkok presenting her at 
Court. There she became in due course the mother of Princess 

QlJfi )• FTow, this Princess was the 32nd 

child of King Pffirah Buddha Yot-fa, and must have been born 
shorily after 1800, and at any rate not later than 1809. This fact 
supplies a check to our chronology, and argues that her mother 
Thong must have come to light in this world about 1786 ; and hence 
that the re-man*iage of Lady Deva-krasattri with P^hraya Pffiimol 
took place early in 1786, and therefore soon after the siege of 
CTialang. 

Some time after this Thien, the eldest son of Lady Deva- 
Krasattri from her first husband, brought an action against his 
step-father P'hraya Pffiimol, in consequence of which the latter was 
removed to Pffiatthalung. The son of Chom Thau of Ban Don was 
then appointed governor, and is recorded in local documents under 
the title of Pffiraya Thalang of the Golden Tray (Pffiraya Thalang 
Chlet-thong).^ Having incurred the royal displeasure for some 
escapade committed later, this official was arrested and brought to 
Bangkok where he died under confinement. Thien, the son of Lady 
Deva-Krasattri, was then appointed to succeed him, and is 
nicknamed the Asthmatic Governor ( Pffiraya Thalang Hut^ 

ViTl )• He given Nai Riiang, the younger brother 
of the deposed governor, as Palat or vice-governor ; and Hai Cffiu 
as Yokkrabatr or registrar. These three officials all bore then 
PTiraya rank. 

1. Chlet, is the name of a tray chiefly intended to con- 

tain wild tea-leaves and other stuff for chewing, formerly conferred by 
the King as an insignia of rank on high officials. It since fell into disuse, 

and is now-a-days replaced by the P'han-thong, another form 

of tray. 
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As to Lady Sri-Sundara (!Muk) the younger sister of the 
lieroine, the records are silent after tliis date; hence it is not 
unlikely that she remained a maid and 2ierha2)s jjassed off the scene 
of this world not long later. 

AVithout resorting to the history of the AVestern world which 
records examjiles of heroic women almost in ever}- countiy and age 
from Boadicca to the Maid of Saragoza, we can find in the annals 
of Siam itself numerous instances of j^atriotic amazons who have 
sacrificed their life and blood for the defence of their own country.^ 
But the deeds of the (/halfing sisters find a more fitting though — it 
should be averred -somewhat sujterior jiaralleb in those of the two 
sisters Triing who, in A. D. 1*3, died drowned in the Red River 
while fighting for the inde2)endence of Annam against the Chinese 
invading arm}’ under the famed general Ma-yiian. The memory of 
these heroines has been immortalized, besides in Annamese history, 
in a shrine erected in their honour where to this day the somewhat 
degenerate descendants of their jieoj^le repair to worship with 
scented tapers and wreaths. 

But no monument has ever been raised to the glorious Boadiceas 
and Jeannes d’Arc of Sifun recording their patriotic gallantry to the 
present and future genei'ations. In so far as Junlcceylon is con- 
cerned, it is to bo hoped that some fitting memorial, whetlier a 
stela, spire, cr little shrine will, in a not too distant future, be 
erected by public subscri2)tion on the island as a memento of what 


1. Among sucIj may be mentioned; 1. Queen SuriyOthni who, 
donning male armour during the Peguan siege of Ayuddhyii in 15G3-Gt 
(rectified date), followed llic King in a sortie towards the P‘hu4:hAu 


Thong fields, and fell killed on lier elephant ; 2. Lady MO ( Bill 

^ ly \ 

m )} wife of the Paint (vice-governor) of IDiOraj ; who, being taken 


P'ra^oncr with the other inhabitants in 162G when the city was stormed 
by king Ann of ’Wieng Chan, mutinied on the way thereto, and at tlic 
head of a body of 400 women joined the men in attacking the AYleng 
Chan troops, and defeated them, thus returning with Ijcr rescued com- 
panions to Khoraj ; 3. The t'vo Chalang sisters and numbers of thedr 
fellow-citir-ons of the fair sex who assisted them in defending that town. 


It will thus be soi-n that woman in Si.dm has a 
not second to Ilia* of any other country. 


record in heroism 
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'ivas tloiio for its froodoin by the two Ohulring sisters, at whicii the 
}oungei folk ina}' inspire ilicin.solves to their patriotism and the 
aged may depose the pious tribute of a prayer or a flower. 


Tin: 


0\ I'-Ki.ANi) Roi Tr: i’(m Tix axi'j Jxj>iax iMronTiw 


Puion TO 1785. 


Goods, 


Tlie rare Sinmoso documents reproduced in appendix A, Nos. 
J, lit, and IV, put us in possession of information unobtainable 
elsewhere about the overland route by which the royalty in land on 
tin produced at Junlcccylon and the neighbouring districts on the 
mainland, as well as a number of articles imported thereto froju the 
Coromandel coast, were conveyed across the Malay Peninsula to- 
wards the Siamese capital, hfost of the disclosures are extremely 
interesting and relate to facts hitherto ignored by Europeans and 
scarcely known even to the present generation of Siamese ; so that 
their publication hero for the first time throws no few side-lights 
oil overland communication across the Mala}- Peninsula as well as 
on the route followed by a largo portion of the Southern Indian 
trade and goods conveyed to Siani.^ 


1. Mr. Leal got an inkling about — not the old, but— the new route 
followed bj"^ tin in his time ( 1825 ) when he visited Ban Bon. He says : 
“The Tha-lchavi [Tha-kharaJ proceeds nearly across the peninsula, passing 
to Fennom [P'hanoin or T'hii P'hauoin], a town three days journey from 
Phoonga [P‘hang-nga], on the western coast opposite Junkccylon, the 
till and other produce of which i-sland, find their way by this route to 
Bangkok.” — Keprint in Anderson’s “ English Intercourse with Siam,” pp, 
394-395. More recently Warington Smyth bviefiy referred to this route 
as follows : 

“A route greatly used in the old days, for sending the tin of the west 
coast to Bangkok, was up the Pan Xga [Pfiiang-nga] or FaJdao [PfikLau] 
Ifiver, and then down the Bandon Valley by the other branch. I should 
have wished, had time permitted, to follow up these routes myself, but,' 
owing to the absence of any tin-mining south of the bight, I had no 
excuse for going.” (“Five Years in Siam,” vol. II, p. 80). Yea, a very 
queer, but Pilate-like, wa}' of washing one’s hands of so interesting 
a question, on which it needed but some little pains to obtain useful 
information from the elder inhabitants of the Biin Bon or Pdiang-ngii 
districts. Thus it comes about that we are incorrectly told that this was 
the old route, whereas it was the ueto one, — the old route starting not 
from Pak-Lan or P‘hang-nga, but from Takua-pa as set forth above. And 
then, all wo are informed about is tin; whereas the Indian goods con- 
veyed across the Peninsula by those routes have remained an uiifathomed 
mystery to both Leal and Smyth. 





JAIFUn 
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The Old Route.— This rout/*, wo learn from document !, 
stsivtcd from Tahua-pfi on the West and cro.ssed t lie main ran 

1)3* Die rather dinieuU Kliau Sole (I'jn f^fl) the Ml. J.'orl: 

of our playful cartograpiier.s. After this it descended the eastern 
slope, and reached the P'hanom or 'I'lia P'hnom river 

( m\m vnivi? nnoti m vnivi ) ai'i'iia Khau Sok ( •,11 {^,n 

7 . c. 'Sok Mount. Landin/^-place.’ This .snoam i.s the south- 
Avestern branch of the old Tlia Thong sometimes called 

Tlia Kliani ^ ^11 ) river, which joins the southern one, the 


Pan n<m, at the liead of the Pan Don inlet. Tha Khau Sok i.s pro- 
bably one and the same jdace as Tha P'hnom and at all events 
cannot lie far awa}' from if, the latter name meaning ''Mountain 
rjanding-place.’ Here the tin and other produce wci'c loaded into 
small boats and conveyed down .streain to Pun Don, whence the}' 
•were forwarded to the capital of Siam. 


Sucli is the route that had been followed for the goods in ques- 
tion since the time of Ayuddhya down to 178.5, when the Buimio.se 
inva.sion of the Siamo.'^o ju'ovinces on the East coast of the Malay 
Peninsula put a stop not only to conveyancing operations along that 
routf*. but was furthermore the cau.se that an enormous quantity of 
tin and valuable crown property which had accumulated at the 
Khiiu Sole Pass, remained blocked there for years and went in }>art 
l().st, Thc.«(! are the facts alluded to in Document I, as folIow.s : 


“ Wlienever crown property had accumulated [ to a certain 
«]uantityj, the U'dialaug authorities used to .*^end it on to 1'akua- 
tliung, aT)d the authorities tlu.Tc had it convoyed to Takua-p.a, thi.s 
being the custom that had iuvariablv been b'lhtwed fora long p<^riod. 
Wlu n t'dialniig bad not as yet bea n i.-deen ly the Purme.se, wlier.'us 
Tal:u;i-ihung, 'J'aku;!-]*a, C'haiya and C'liump'lion had fallen int 
their Itands n7«S,‘)] <jnantities of tin. bales of f.abrics [Indi.'in pi 
g. ! a*ad !ire-:>r!!i-'. ii td accumulated a.nd lav idle at ilie S-.'; 

Ln;: ng P-];ejr-tl]ianu (.^^-ngh ini oilicial from Li-'.iv 


i) 

eee- 


Mf ‘untain. 


be 


vna 


c'-'ino 


a.t P,';u Kau l^*om-n on. Pdct.e 


nvor, c 


.'..I 


jr* :i a:j*l l>< cvn'.cy the crown priqe-rty down to Tha Kli;ha 

rth.-rirol to do sol. Hence a Ib.v.d 


8 e; 'evldesdlv wilheut I .’i;;. 
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a larger proportion of tlie distance being travelled by water. His 
scbeme was eventually approved of and carried out under bis own 
supervision in 1804. 

Before we proceed to describe it in detail, we wish to conclude 
these few notes on the old route by the Khau Sok pass, by pointing 
out that this overland communication between the West Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula at Takua-j)a and the East Coast at Ban Don 
( Cdiaiya district ) was probably already known from the halcyon 
days of 'Takua-pa or I'akola as a commercial centre and entrepdt for 
the inland trade of those parts, when the streams on both sides of 
the pass, being deeper and more navigable, made that route far 
easier than now-a-days. C‘haiya is known to be a very ancient 
foundation, which fact is further evidenced by the Sanskrit 
inscription of probably the eighth or ninth century A. D. but 
recently found there. At a period when the long circuitous naviga- 
tion round the Malay Peninsula by Avay of the Straits was no small 
matter, overland routes that considerably shortened the journey 
from one to the other side of it Avere — notAvithstanding the dif- 
ficulties of conveying merchandise by them — naturally regarded 
Avith far greater favour than no\v-a-days. Thus it is' that the three 
or four routes by the KliAu Mon Pass, the Krah Isthmus, the Khau 
Sok Pass, and probably a yet more southern one between Trang and 
Ligor (or Singora and P'hattalung) came to bo eageily availed of 
from the remotest ages and continued to hold their oavii until the 
advent of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English in these seas, Avhon 
improved means of naAdgation and the revolution that took place in 
the interoceanic trade, gradually led to their complete abandonment 
in favour of the sea-route. 

Opening of A Neav Overland Eoute, 1804. 

Subjoined is the account of the opening of the neAV overland 
route, translated from the document above referred to. 

We shall now relate the opening of the route that starts 
from Marui [ and ]Droceeds by ] Pak Lau, and Tha P‘hame,^ Chau 


1. The Pak Lau river debouches into the bight east of the mouth 
of the P‘hang-nga river. Marui is the first important place one meets 
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ask for a requisition of pack-elephants, to the uuinher of 10 from 
Ligor and 10 from C^haiya; that is, 20 altogether, which with the 
necessary men he would propose to put in charge of kiuang 
r‘hip‘hith Khocdiakan as chief of the corps of transports and 
forwarding of all crown property by that route. 

“ The King approved of the scheme and granted the elephants 
for the purpose, as well as convenient sites at Pak P'hanom and 
Pak Lfiu, as set forth in detail in the letter he directed the Kalahoin 
Department to despatch to the authorities of the provinces 
concerned.’^ At Pak P‘hnom the three officials K^'liiiu Tliip'li- 
sombat, Khun Pdiejr-khin, and Khun Sri Songkhram were to be put 
in charge of the station. For Marui and Pak Lau Luang Eiddhi- 
rong-songlchram was to be superintendent; and all the territory 
between Marui and Pak P^hnoin was placed under the control of 
Chau P'hraya Surindr-raja.^ 

“ Pursuant to the above royal grant, Chau P'hraya Surindr- 
raja retm-ned to his native country [and made at once arrangements 
for the carrying out of the scheme]. He accordingly appointed 
Khun Thip‘h-sombat to be Luang Eamabijai,^ and stationed him 
at P'hanom with orders to cut a track through the jungle from Pak 
Pdinom to Pdiang-uga. He further directed Luang Piddhirong- 
songkhram to collect a sufficient number o£ men [serfs] at Marui 
and Pfik Lau wherewith to conve}', whenever required, crown 
property across the range to Thil P'hnom, to be handed over there 
to Luang Kfunabijai who was to forward it on towards its 
destination. 

‘‘ Moreover Chau Pdiraya Surindr-iTija established the follow- 
ing halting-stations and guard posts on the overland route : 


1. D.'itcd Thursday, 5th w.'ixing of the [second] 8th month, j-car 
of the Pat, Gth of the decennial c 3 ’clc (= 12th July, 1801). This docu- 
ment is reproduced in Appendix A, Ko. III. 

2. The boundaries of .such a territory are defined in the docu- 
ments appended to the letter-patent alluded to above. 

3. As -will be seen from the sequel, Chau P'hraya Surindr-raja had 
authority to make such appointments. Similar power was enjoyed by 
the principal provincial governors in so far as pett}' official posts in the 
country were concerned. 
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1. — at tlio foot of Kliuu Nang Hong ( “ Swan-lieu ^louiitain 

m 

2. ~at Tak Dan, iJm PHW (or iJm 7\1U, Pak Ni-adan) ; 

3. — at TJjiing-Kha, (nny vi ‘4 

•i > 

4. — at I\rarai, 

1 ^ 

5. — at Pak- P'hnorn ; iJif) • 

and had rest-houses built at eacli of tlieni/ and men collected 
ihitho}' for the protection of: the crown property. 

“So, henceforth only the valuables frojn the Takfia-pa 
district^ were [ conveyed across the Khau Sole Pass and ] transported 
down stream to Tha Khau Sok [as of yore] ; whereas those from 
Pdiang-ngii, Tlialang, and Takua-thung we}-e brought together at 
Marui where they waited until the pack elephants were ready to 
load them. Liiang Na was x>i'omoted to Pdirab AViset-songkhram 
superi)itendent of the D<an Yau station, aiid entrusted with the task 
of receiving and embarking the valuables at Pdianoin, and bringing 
them down stream [to Ban Don or further]. Khun P‘hejr [-khiri] 
and Khiin Indr were appointed to assist him as overseers. 

“Upon these arrangements being coinpleted, Chilu Pdirayu Su- 
rindr-rajil despatched Khiin Sri Somp'hot to solicit an audience from 
His Highness the governor of Ligor,- and inform him of the official 
appointments he had made at the stations and guai’d-posts from 
Marui to Pak Pdinoin. The governor of Ligor observed that Chilu 
Pffiraya Suriudr had better not to make such appointments, as he 
would send out himself the officials requij-ed from Ligor ,• so that 
future governors might not have cause to censure their adininistra- 

1. Khiiu Nfing H(3ng is near Puk Liiu; Pak Dan is further up- 
stream from Pak Lau village, on the banks of Khlong Lau ; Thiuig-Kha 
is on the eastern (reallj^ north-eastern) ivatershed towards Thil P'hnom j 
Piik P'hnom is one and the same place as (or near by) Thil Phnom ; 
TMarui is within the entrance of Ifhlong Lau, below Pilk Lau village. 

2. This was then Mom-ch.au P‘hat (Vadclhana), the son of a Prince 
of the xVyuddhya dynasty. He governed Ligor from 1785 to 1821 in which 
year he retired owing to old age, and died in 1839. His eldest son had 
succeeded him since 1821. 
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ticn and allege lliat tlie present governor of Ligor and Chau Pdiraya 
Surindr-raja being good chums, availed themselves of their excellent 
mutual relations in order to turn things upside down and to unite 
and dismember the countiy at their own sweet pleasured 

“When Chriu P‘hrayri Surindr-raja heard of these objections, he 
sent a reply to the governor of Ligor pointing out how it wmuld have 
been far better for the latter not to appoint the officials in question 
himself as proposed ; that he, Chau P'hraya Surindr-raja, would see 
to that, in order that the crown property might be conveyed in 
accordance with the plan he had submitted to the King and which 
he had been authorized to carry out. There the dispute ended, and 
so the posts of Mariii and Tha P^linoni remained under the full 
control of Chau P'hraya. Surindr-raja.” 

The document from which we have extracted the above 
account proceeds to give a few more particulars as to taxes, 
boundaries, etc. with which we arc not directly interested here, and 
concludes b}’ explaining' which were the “Eight Districts placed 
under Chau Pdu aya Surindr-rfijiVs superintendence, as follows : 

“ ('liau rdii’iiya Surindr-raja was the highest authority over 
the Eight Districts. Pdiraya Prasiddhi Songkhram [apparently his 
son and successor] was also Chang-wang ( i. c. Governor General ) 
over the same eiglit districts. The Eight Districts in question were : 


J. Thalang, 
2. P'ln'dcet, 


I [ Junhceylon j Koia, nyn 
Island] 


3. Talcua-pa, nnO iI't 


■I. Takua-thung, nno VI >3 


\ 

\< 
•i 

.-gv 
o o 


6. rdiang-ngu, vid '31'^ [under 


7. Khural.i, 

8. Khurot, nXQ?! 

•i 


Takua-pa ] 


Kora, P'hang-ngu, Khurah and Khurot were immediate 
dependencies of Takfia-pa.” 

These passages clearly show Avhat was the organization of the 
tin-producing teri'itories on the West coast of the Mala}' Peninsula 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the beginning 


1. Thcsc ubjcctions were, of course, prompted by the fact that 
the territory of r^Inriii, Pak Lfiu, and Tlja Pdinom through wliich the new 
route passed, •'vas under the high control of the Ligor authorities. 
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2.vi> nt'K-rrs;: I.vv.\-i-).v or JiwKcrn.o.v ; ArorsT, ISOO. 

Tho noxi mention of oeourrenecs at Jimkceylon Island to bo met 
with in local records is tliat of the Cnrrneso invasions of lSOh-10. 
nocouids of which are subjoinod. taken almost in their entirety from 
the Bangkok Annals of the second reiLrn. 

In dnne-Jnly the king of Burma having heard of the 

serious illness of the Sidrijcse sovereign’, sent orders to Meng-na-le. 
the Burmese governor of Tavoy, t:> c>]uip n flotilla and sail down 
the West coast of the Maliy Peninsula to g-ather reliable news oil 
iSianiese atiV.irs. .iri-ng-fid-le, haring got every thing in readiness 
took the SO I vcith war boats and dOOO men. He pushed down as 
far as Junkceylin whore ho anchored and landed a force 
wlierewitli to t.alce possession of the principal villages on the coast. 
This having been accomplished; the Burmese troojis encamped 
themselves at some dO sens (H miles} from Thalfmg tomi. 

The inhabitants there were quite unready, having been taken 
by surprise. Nevertheless the governor (Pdiraya Thalang) collected 
men to guard the ramparts. The Burmese invested the city from 
throe sides and prepared for attack. Tlieir advanced jiosts occupied 
several points of vantage in front of the town,, carefully guawling 
its approaches from the sea, so that no outside relief should 
reach it. 

1, r‘urali Buddha Yot-fa, who deceased on the 7'th September, 

ISOP, 
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title to recognition from tlie fact tint, having become fully 
aware of liis fault ami the consequences thereof to himself, 
he displayed earnestness in organizing subsequently the defence 
in his district with stockades, etc., and thus succeeded in 
enpturing many of the enemies including one of their 
chiefs. Phis 'svns a deserving act on the part of the governor 
of Tlialfing; which, tiiough insufficient to clear him entirely 
of blame, should save him from tlie aj^plication of capital 
punishment. Therefore, let him be brouglit to the capital in 
durance vile, so that he may amend his ^vays for the future. 

Having thus e.vpressed himself, the king commanded the 
HalfihOm to despatch a royal commissioner with a warrant to seize 
the governor of Thalfing and bring him to Bangkok to serve his 
sentence j meanwhile to entimst one of the principal local officials 
mth the defence of the island against new possible attacks of the 
Burmese. The commissioner appointed proceeded to Thalang 
^nth the warrant, notified the royal commands to the local officials, 
and having seized the governor brought him in fetters to Bangkok. 
The king thereupon sentenced him to receive sixty strokes of the 
rattan on his back, and to be imprisoned. 

Chik-ke, the captured Burmese chief, ^vas beheaded at the "W^at 
Saket cemetery j but his followers were merely sent to jail. 

Meanwhile, Meng-ua-le, the Tavo}’- governor, having reached 
that town with his flotilla, proceeded up to Ava to inform the Iring of 
his successes. The Burmese king forthwith expressed his intention 
of despatching a powerful expedition into Siam to seize the capital. 

On the other hand the King of Siam, considering that Tha- 
lang was an outl3’’iug district constantly exposed to Burmese attacks 
and that there was no governor on the spot able to efficiently defend 
it, the former occupant of that office being still in prison, thought 
that the three months’ penance the latter had undergone might 
prove a sufficient corrective for him j and further that he, being a 
native of the place and fully conversant with local needs and con- 
ditions, if pardoned would seemingly be able to induce the people 
to offer a vigorous resistance to any future attacks on the part of the 
Burmese. Thereupon he had the governor released and reinstated 
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into Ills former appointment. The unlucky governor took leave 
of His Majesty and returned to his post a sadder, though perhaps no 
wiser, man.^ 

3rd Burmese Ikvasiox of Junkceylon; 

Nov.-Dec., 1809 TO Jan., 1810. 

jSIeanwhile ihe King of Burma had sent general Atdng-wun 
to Tavoy for the purpose of making raids on C^hump'hon, Takua- 
2 )ri, Takua-thung and Thalfing. Towards the end of October (1809) 
this officer having made all necessary preparations both by land and 
sea, despatched Ye-khong at the head of a body of some 4000 men 
in war boats to attack Thahiug ; and a similar force of 3000 men 
to raid Ranong, Krah, and CduunjjTion. 

Ye-khong sailed out and took Takua-pa on the 17th of 
October ; then he swooped on Takua-thung which offered no re- 
sistance, the 2 )eo 2 )le having fled terror-struck into the jungle. Hence 
he made ready to attack Thalang, and with this end in view he 
established his headquarters at Pak-P'hrah. 

Intelligence of the fall of Takua-pa and Takua-thhng had 
meanwhile been sent to Bangkok by the respective authorities. The 
'ITialang governor also despatched a message in all haste to the capital 
informing the Court of the grave peril impending upon the island. 
He next did his best in providing for its defence, and got the inhabi- 
tants inside the stockades. 

The Burmese having landed and taken position, advanced to 
attack the stockade outside the town, which they carried. Then they 
invested Thalang town with 25 stockades connected together by 
entrenchments with caltrops, etc., very accurately built. Meeting, 
however, with a stubborn resistance on the part of the besieged, 
they decided to resort to stratagem and feign a retreat. Thus, 
after having set fire to their 25 stockades they withdrew and 
got into their boats, sailing out towards the end of November. 
The governor of Thalang, upon learning from the exj)lorers he had 

1, I should not think it can be here a question of P'hraya Thalang 
Chiet-thong, for in the 1841 report it is distinctly stated as we have seen 
above ( p. 62 ) that this official died in prison at Bangkok. It seems 
likely, therefore, that his immediate successor Thien — the Asthmatic — is 
implied. 
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sent out to watch tlie Burmese movemeii ts^ that the enemy was 
really gone out of sight of the islan.l, very foolishly allowed his 
2 ^Gople to leave the camps and attend to their business^ as provisions 
had begun to run very scarce. 

\ e-gaung', on the other hand, after having sailed and lounged 
about for a few days, well imagining that the Thalang people must 
have deserted their stochades, so that bj' a sudden return he should 
easily carry the town, liastened back and landed his force at [ the] 
Yri-mu [peninsula] in the Pdu'iket district. Thence, marching 
through the jungle across the* inferior of the island, he unexpectedly 
appeared before Thaliing town which he invested on Sunday, the 
]7th December, ISOO. The Thalang governor summoned his men 
to the stockades, but time failed for the assembling of a sufficient 
force for the efficient defence of the place. 

ISIeanwhile the Bangkok government, on receipt of the 
tidings, had despatched Pdirayii Da-sayodlni and P'hrayii Eaja- 
prasiddhi at the head of GOOD men from C'haiya across the Penin- 
sula by the Puk P‘hnora route, to relieve Thalang. It further sent 
Chau P’hraya Yomaraj (Yoi) as general, and P'hraya Thai-nam as 
vanguard commander to Ligor with 5000 men and orders for the 
governor there to collect at least another 10,000 wherewith to move 
in aid of Thalang.^ 


1. An attempt had been made by government to obtain the 10,000 
men required from Kamboja, as the “Gia-dinb Thung-chi ” informs us. 
Here is the passage bearing on the matter, culled from Aubaret’s 
translation of that Annamese work : — “ On the 8th year of Ja-long, in the 
8th month ( September-October 1809 ), the King of Siam had a despatch 
sent to Kamboja announcing that as his kingdom was at war with 
Burma, the hostilities having as theatre the territory of Xa-lang 
(Cdialang), he requested some 10,000 Kambojan auxiliaries to be sent as 
reinforcements. An advance body of 3,000 men was to proceed by sea 
and place itself at the disposal of the Edng of Siam in the city of Vong-ca 
[ Bangkok ] which is the royal residence ” ( Aubaret's “ Histoire et 
Description de la Basse Cochinchine ” ; Paris, 1863 ; p. 123 ). But a 
rebellion broke out in Kamboja on the 13th day of the same ( eighth ) 
month, and no men were sent on to Siam. 

The extract just quoted is important as evidencing that the 
Annamese way of spelling the name of Junkceylon, agrees with the 
Siamese one. With the giioc-ngu system of romanization, the name 
assumes the form Xa-lfing which is identical with the one (Xalang) employed 
by Bishop Pallegoix to render the Siamese name of the island after the 
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The two generals with the first nucleus of troops left Banglcok 
on the 2nd December ; and having got their complement of men at 
Ligor, crossed over the Peninsula to Trang. Here, not finding 
sufficient boats in readiness, they resolved to tarry for a while in 
order to build new ones. 'When some 80 boats had been got together, 
Pdrraya Thai-nam was sent on in advance with 30. As he neared 
Koh C'hanalc ^ he heard the noise of the Burmese gongs, and drums, 
and of the enemy’s shouts in the distance, so he steered for the shore 
of Junlcceylon. Here he found that the Burmese expedition had 
just landed at Tha Ya-mu. 

Siamese disaster at Ya-mn—A fight ensued, in which the 
Burmese were worsted at first owing to lack of artillery in their 
boats, as they had taken their guns out on shore, and sent them on 
to be used in the sieges of Thalang and Pfiiuket (Tha Rua town). 
But through the negligence of some artillery-mau in P'^hraya 
Thai-nara’s war-boat the lid a barrel of gunpowder had not been 
carefully replaced ; hence some sparbs from the guns soon fell in the 
barrel and set the contents ablaze. A terrific explosion followed 
which blew the boat to pieces. Moreover the sparks reached the 
gunpowder barrels in the neighbouring boats as well, thus causing 
several of them to be blown out in succession. But while some of 
the occupants of the latter escaped unhurt or but slightly wounded, 
every man in Pdiya Thai-nam’s boat perished. Luang Sunthorn 


same system. It might, of course, be observed that the Annamese 
probably got the form Xa-lang (=C‘ha-lang) from the Siamese ; but it is 
more likely they became independently acquainted Avith the island, or 
first heard of it through Chinese sources. 

c..» 

1- imS This island lies to the northward of Pulo Panjang. 

It seems, therefore, that the Siamese flotilla was keeping close by the 
shore of the Malay Peninsula, and had probably just taken some channel 
between the islands to the north of Pulo Panjang, in order to proceed 
thence toAvards the north-eastern coast of Junkceylon. It Avould seem almost 
that its intention Avas to proceed by Pak-P‘hrah Strait to the West coast 

of the island, and thence, by the Ban-Don River ^ ^ 

to reach Thalang tOAvn (then rising on the site of the present village of 
Ban Takhlen). But probably the course in question Avas simply steered 
in order to keep under cover of the islands and reach some point on the 
east or north-east coast of Junkceylon unperceived by the Burmese. 
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and Ldang Kamlieng-songkliram nisked in to lend assistance; and^ 
amongst others, thej recovered the shattered bodj o£ P^a Thai- 
nam whom they brought ashore at Eilong Bang Lau ( Khlong Lau 
or Pak Lau) whence the remains were sent on to Bangkok. Owin^ 
to the above deplorable accident, no further operations against the 
Burmese could be undertaken by this naval expedition. 

As to P^hraya Dalayodha who had come across the Peninsula 
•^vith his force from C^haiya, he reached P^'hang-nga and took 
position at the mouth of the stream there (Pak-nam Malians' P^hang- 
5 t»ut was unable to cross thence to J unkceylon, as he had only 
small hoats at hand ; so he waited for the wind to calm down before 
attempting the passage. 

On the other hand the Burmese, upon becoming aware that 
several Siamese expeditions were on their way to relieve Junkceylon, 
hastened their operations and stormed P‘huket (Tha Eiia town) 
which they carried in a single day. They then sent the troops 
available there to reinforce those engaged about Thalang. 

Fall of Thalang — The siege of Thalang had sedulously been 
carried on day and night for 27 days, and at last the town fell into 
the Burmese hands on Saturday, the 13th January, 1810. The Burm- 
ese plundered the place and carried the people captives to Tavoy. 

So far the Bangkok Annals of the Second Eeign. A few 
more particulars on the above events are supplied to us by Pallegoix 
in his chapter on the history of Catholic missions in Siam^ and by 
the brief History of the Churches of India, Burma, Siam,”^ etc. 
Pallegoix’ account relates to the siege of the cily of “ Jongselang.” 
Although it may not appear quite clearly at first sight whether 
under such designation Chalang town or Phuket {i. e. Tha Eiia) town 
is meant, there can be no doubt that it is really a question of the 
former, for the account mentions that the town fell after four weeks 
of a very harassing siege, which practically tallies with the 27 days 
assigned to the same in the Bangkok Annals. Phuket ( i. e. Tha 
Eiia ) town, on the contrary, was reduced, as we have seen, in a 
single day. An important particular we glean from PallegoiP 
narrative is, that a French missionary had again been sent to the 

1. “Description du Eoyatune Thai on Siam," tome H, pp. 2SA2S6. 

2. China. Review, voL XViil (1889-90), p. 12. 
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iftliuKl, whct r-'UuiijK'il in ilf? c-tpitil nlosui '.vith tl.r' c>th^:r 

stsljabitu!?/-, nnfl i}iOug)i hnviiip f!iiccc‘e*.1e;l in mnbin^r Jn.'? r'C4|M? 
iiltsMuib:*!}* nu.'t his (1r','ith n{ th?? Imiul of nnscniptjlous fjHir-h'rors, 
ilif re |>roinisfs v:c innv now proc(>'Ml i*> pvo hero a Iratsstation 
C'f til':’ account, w-hicii rniu- as follows. 

'‘Towards tlm end of Novf>mi>er 16'OP, t)jo Burmese hud st'‘'r:o 
to Jr)!ujr(far.‘! town. After four v.'eo];s of a verv IjIochIv si'-jo'', tise 
fortressj — tlio hoj>e and refuf^e of nil iiie inhabitants of tho 
island, — was talien and liurnt to by the enemy. Some of tliC 

inliaidtants wore killed; the remnant were either made prisoners or 
foupiit safety into the woods. M. Kabeau, nn apostolical missismary 
who had remained in the citadel the whole time (hat the siege laste<l^ 
occaipied hims'df in tending the sick, teaching the pagans, nttd 
baptising many adults among wliom wore two Buddhist monks and 
n large number of little cbildron on tbe point of dcatli. 



Chrifitian anrl a frionrl of his. A .sliort time after thoj’ had put out 
to sea, the crow— wlio were either people from Bengal or Moors,— 
seized tlio captain and hound him with the intention of casting him 
oreihoaid. jM. I»,abean strongly upbraided the crow in order to 
deter them from such a crime, but they bound him also and cast 
both of them int > the sea; thus llie holy missionary perished a 
victim to his charity. Those villains further massacred some other 
persons, A. violent storm prevented them from reaching the place 
they were bound to ; they were blown away on the Madras coast 
where thej’ wore arrested and prosecuted,' 


Some years before the death of I\f. Jtabeau the English liad 
established themselves on Palo Pinawj [Penang Island, A. D. 1786] 
wiiere then existed but a score of fishermen’s lints. Tliis now 
colony having rajiidly increased, nearly all the Christians of Quedah 
and Jonfjselnng sought refuge in it, and formed there two Christian 
settlements which survive to this day.” 


Before concluding these notes on the sieges of Pdn'iket 
(ThallUa town) and Thalang or Cdialuug, it may be well to call 
attention to an error in chronology that has long been repeated in 
European accounts of the island and which, if not exposed, threatens 
to acquire a permanent standing. In which work it first appeared 
and who was the writer who carelessly or inadvertently originated it 
I am unable to say; suffice therefore to point out that oven in the 
latest editions of carefully compiled publications such as, e. r/. the 
Bay of Bengal Pilot ” “ and the ‘‘China Sea Directory”^ we find 

it stated that “the town of Tania [Tha Iviia], which was 

formerly the residence of the Raja of Puket was demolished by 

the Burmese ” in 179G. How, in so far as I could find, there was no 
Burmese invasion of JunkceyJon that year; and the destruction of 
Thft. Rfia hero alluded to cannot be other than that which, as we 
have seen above, took place towards the end of December 1809, or 
early in January 1810. A mistake of a mere 13 to 14 j’ears, which 


1. The China lieaiew account is far more brief than the above 
which it confirms in the main points. The name of Father Itaboau has 
there been misprinted liahrayi. 

2. 8rd ed. ; Ijondon, 1901, p. 43.5. 

3. vol. I, 4th od. ; London, 1896, pp. 119-120. 
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evidences how the few scraps of Juuhcejlonese history hitherto 
dealt out to us in extant works of reference sorely need not only 
supplementing, but also drastic emendation. 

4th Bukmese Invasion of the Island : 1811-12. 

The tidings of Burmese freebooting on Junkeeylon reached 
the Siamese Court at Bangkok on the 17th February 1810. The 
King, gravely preoccupied with the want of success of his troops, 
had a message despatched to Chau P‘hraya Yomaraj, the general in 
command at Trang, censuring him for his inaction which resulted 
in the Burmese being suffered to twice attack the island and 
reducing both its cities ; and exhorting him to be on the alert, as the 
enemy might return to deliver a,tta,Gks on both Trang and Ligor. 

It was, however, on Junkce 3 don that the Burmese again 
vented their spite. By the end of December 1811 or the dawn of 
January 1812 a body of them, 5000 strong, once more landed on the 
island and took position at about f mile from Thalang town, building 
stockades Avhich lacked, however, in solidity. Upon news of the fresh 
invasion reaching Bangkok, the King ordered the Kalalidm to collect 
some 8000 men in the Malay Peninsula, where he sent his younger 
brother the Second King with another 2000 men from Bangkok with 
a view to their marching to the relief of Junkeeylon. The Second 
King, however, had barely arrived at C^humpTion, when intelligence 
reached him that the Burmese had been compelled by the inhabitants 
to raise the siege of Thalang. The local officials had succeeded in 
making three of the enemy prisoners, whom they sent along with 
the message. So the expedition returned to Bangkok without 
having to strike a blow. 

This bloodless denouement, besides frustrating an occasion 
for the leaders of the expedition to distinguish themselves, also 
deprived the national Hterature and, the more unfortunately so, 
that of Junkeeylon, of perhaps one of its gems. For Chamun Sri 
Soraraks, who followed in the expedition, had commenced to write 
down a description of the jouimey in the form of the well-known 
erotic poems styled Niras, e. " Separation [from one’s 

sweet-heart],” which in consequence remained at the state of a 
mere fragment, stopping off abruptly at mouth of the Tha-Chln 
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Eiver.i Junkceylon was to have to wait another half century before 
getting its hard. 

How A Chinese Teader rose to be Capitan China 
AT Junkceylon: 1821. 

After the above date the Bui’mese, having their attention 
distracted by more weighty matters at home, left Junkceylon quiet. 
But,— the Bangkok Annals tell us towards the end of the Second 
Reign, — they had been all the time instigating the English, the 
Annamese, and the raja of Kedah, to attack Bangkok. This is 
what led to the Siamese repressive expedition upon Kedah in 
November 1821, owing to the fo}lo^vmg incident which caused the 
scale of Siamese longanimity to tmn. 

That year a Macao Chinaman, Lim Hoi, 
by name, who was a resident merchant of Thalang, had gone to 
Penang on business, and while returning therefrom he caught 
sight of a Brnmese sailing vessel, looking somewhat differently 
from ordinary trading boats. His suspicions being aroused he 
attacked it, and while examining its contents, came across a 
Bmmese official letter addressed to the I’aja of Kedah. He there- 
upon seized the boat and crew, which he brought to Thalang and 
made over to the governor. This official forwarded the letter and 

1, This interesting fragment of what should have proved no 
second rate literary production, has been preserved — strange to say — ^in a 

collection of old erotic poems, printed under the title of 

in small 8vo. ; pp. 15-27. 

It should be mentioned that the Trang governor of the period 

( WJ £11 PIM ), himself a distinguished poet, on being despatched in 
1809 to the West coast of the Malay Peninsula with the expedition that 
was to relieve Junkceylon, also wrote a Kiras on the trip, surviving to 

this day under the title of WJIfl VJTv HI Though covering 

a wider area than the above, it nevertheless knocks off the itinerary at 
I/em Sai near C'haiya, from which district the author very likely set out 
overland across the Malay Peninsula. 

Thus Junkceylon Island twice came well nigh within being sung 
by Siamese bards, and only the third time succeeded in winning a 
place in the national poetry. 
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prisoners, together with Lira Hoi, to Bangkok. Here the letter was 
translated, when it proved to be an instigation of the Burmese to 
the Kedah raja to rebel. The King suitably rewarded Lim-hoi, and 

appointed him Liiang Baja — Capitan ( B" 1JP1W )y 

chief collector of royalty in kind on tin-mines for Junkceylon 
Island. This appointment evidently included not only the tin-smelt- 
ing monoj)oly, already existing from the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century (see above, pp. 39, 55), but also the collection of crown dues 
on the net produce ( sapra, pp. 26-27 ). 

Captain Low’s Visit ; 1824. 

Turning now from Siamese to European records, we meet 
with vei’y useful information on Junkceylon in various publications 
by Captain (afterwards Colonel) James Low who visited the island 
and its interior in 1824. Being a diligent investigator of antiquities, 
as well as a proficient student of the Siamese language, he was able 
to gather interesting particulai’s that had escaped the attention of 
liis jpredecessors. I regret not having access to his paper published 
on the subject in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1835 ^ j 
and can only refer to his other articles in Asiatic Researches and 
in the 'Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

The one from the former of the two last named magazines 
has been republished in Essays relating to Indo-China,” ^ and the 
follomng are the principal points touched upon. 

Most of the small islands lying betwixt Trang and Junk- 
ceylon seem for the greatest part composed of granite. It prevails in 
the latter island, and here again tin appears in proximity to or 
interspersed in it and its debris. 

A range of hills, the highest of which I believe will not be 
found to exceed one thousand feet, stretches longitudinally through 
the island, with one large break in the middle. The island was 
probably once joined to the mainland, since the Papra [ Pak Pfiirah, 

1. Yol. H, part II: "History of Tenasserim,” pp, 248 ct scqq. 

2. Or, "Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China,” vol. I; 
London 1886. The observations concerning Junkceylon occur on pp. 
184-185. The v olume of the Asiatic Researches where the paper originally 
appeared is vol. XVIH, 1833. 
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have been discovered on that island; viz. a Rdetin [Eoi-tln,. 

TtDUny ]> termed by the Siamesej or impression of a dog's 

foot^ together 'ivith an image of that animal, which is reported 
to have once existed upon a rock at the northern point of the island, 
and which are said to be held in veneration by the Malays along the 
opposite coast ; who, notwithstanding their conversion to a purer 
and more orthodox Mahommedanism than is now professed 
throughout most parts of India, are yet wedded to many obscure 
and unexplained remnants of their ancient superstitions. The 
modern Siamese however do not regard them. 


“No opportunity of visiting the spot, when on dunkceylon in 
1824, occurred to me : nor, indeed, is it of much consequence, while 
we are sure that there exists a belief tliat such figures, or objects, 
were once venerated there. Some credit may be attached to the 
account, because Dr. Leyden, while treating of the Anamite religion, 
remarks that ^many local and peculiar superstitions are blended with 
it, such as the worship of the dog and the tiger; traces of whiL-h 
are to be found amongst the mountaineers on the borders of India, 
as well as in the countries of China Proper.’ ” 

The words that Colonel Low read Suxvanna Mcdike are, 
correctly, Suvannamalike, but other versions have Suvannamali-giri. 
Suvarna-mali, Suvaiiua-mali, or Salraali was, as I have elsewliere 
pointed out, the classical Indu name for the Malay Peninsula. In 
a Prdi Sutra on the five footprints alleged to have been left by the 
Buddha, which is preserved iii Siam, it is stated that the first one 
was stamped somewhere on the territory of Suvanna-mali, and a 
second was impressed on the top of the Suvanna-pabbafia-giri, i. c. 
the “ Golden Mountain ” which is located in the pi'ovince of Tenas- 
serim.^ Other versions have Guvanna-mali and Suvanna-mfili-giri. 


1. The sufcra in question, which forms part of a formula recited 
in adoration of the Buddha, is of the following tenor :_“Suvaun_araa!ike, 
fcjuvaynapabhate, Sunaanakfite, Tonakapure, Nammadiiya-nadi^a : pan- 
capadavaraUi thanaiii, ahaiii vandami durato.” [From afar I 

to the pive Noble Footprints that are extant on Suvanjiaraali ( ^ 

iiamahl-i» ^ c« 11 . , ,1 - urniinf. V on SuinunnKutn 


-i-i -i^oble Footprints that are extant on buvan., v -„ni-ritn 

on Suvnm.apabbata (the Gold Mount), ™ " 

u ified with the principality of C‘hieng-Mai), and on i 
“ river (the Nerbudda in India)]. 
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t’..’ J.-.:; !. pTi-'-'r. r> t!:r* < 

* f t' :• ^1; t'> t!;*' !•' ’!* irt *ii:«***;"n if: j li'**':! !»'fj i^r: flu' 

?;•• !h'- f::/'.;’.!': of t!;'’ ( N’«-: !')•-■:■! i ) ri^fr. iiri'i or: j!:i- 

});’.r;'l!i.'. ri^'p'- "ti'- oly, >t!} ijj £*•.•' p’.rt o! Iti iin. Ami it is 

i:o: lif.Ii’.' ly tiiit ih'" fu itprit:! it: t!:o lon;;^;; r miitry :■< tlo' very onO 
ifif'fitiojo il hy I'.-.-hirri in circ\ A. J). •J'*') r.t extent in l/My.iria (no^r S’vnt), 
north of tho I’nnj.At. It h .n frtr cry fnnn theru'e to C.’‘i:!(':n:t-Mni. As 
rt'parar the impre'ifion of Ihithili'i’u font ftlle^ed to exint on Suvnnnrvtnali 
territory, hov.cvcr, I ncihon* to tiie vieivfi expref'eti nbove. 
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In Appendix Ho. IV to his Grammar of the T‘hai or 
Siamese Language” — the pioneer work published on the subject ^ 
~Captain Low reproduces as a " Specimen of the Epistolary Style ” 
a letter he had received from the Junkceylon authorities some years 
before^ while on official duty at Penang. The document in question 
—-although from a literary point of view it may be said to pass muster 
merely as a specimen of Thai-^ok epistolary effusions — proves to be 
of peculiar interest for the present inquiry from the fact that it 
gives in its exordium the titles (if not, unfortunately, the personal 
names) of the official then governing Junkceylon Island as well as the 
neighbouring Districts, and of his son who is the writer of it. 
The latter describes himself, in fact, as ^^Pffirab Boriraks P^huthorn, 
the son of the Hon. Pffiraya Harong Biiang Riddhi Prasiddhi Song- 
khram. Governor of Thalang [P^hraya Thalang], who has come out 
to look after the welfare of the people in Thalang, Bang Khli, Takua- 
thiing, Takua Pa, and the rest of the Eight Districts.”^ The letter is 
dated Monday, the 4tli waning of the 9th Moon, year of the Monkey 
and 6th of the decennial cycle=13th August 1824. 

Prom the fact that the Governor in question is therein des- 
cribed as having ^^come out ” to take charge of the island, we must 
conclude that he cannot have been a locally born official, but must 
have been sent out from the capital. Hence we think ourselves justified 

in identifying him with Governor Buil-khong llty R'3) 

of whom a notice will appear further on. ^ 

The title Pffiraya Harong Biiang Biddhi for Thalang 
governors persisted, it may be observed, until 1902, when the last 

1. Calcutta, 1828 j p. 83. 

2. viTs iSim mi, u pit vIti vjts hi tuj-3R iffiqvil iIts 

vjTsm ricn^, it san wi di in m Pin nnn" awn ilrs; 

m ntigT ijti niij pihq m n oiii, m!(?i m 

A 55 

— The document is also remarkable from the fact that therein 
the name of the P‘hang-nga district is spelled P'hu-nga ( Bhu-nga ), 
after the Malay (or may be the older ? ) form. 
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quite in Junkceylon, for notices of the island grow scarce and un- 
eventful during the next fifty years, while I know of no new Euro- 
pean account of the island having appeared in the interval. The 
last piece of information the report of 1841 copiously quoted above 
supplies us is, that some time prior to this date ( perhaps between 
1820-1830) a new governor, Buh-khong, uxjj pl-l by name, was sent 

Qut — presumably from Bangkok to Thalang. He induced many 
people to settle about the western terminus of the tin road across 

the Peninsula, from Mariii onwards till Bang Toi, inil When 
Pfiiya Krai-kosa went out to collect the arrears of paddy-dues and 

field taxes (vn^ m n'n Vil)? Thalang governor aforesaid 

objected— though in vam — to such imposts being exacted from the 
people that had settled along the tin road, as these had been ex- 
empted from them since the time of Chau P‘hraya Surindr-raja. 

The Bangkok Annals of the Third Reign (1824-1851) contain but 
one single reference to Junkceylon, and that under the date of 1839. 
By royal decree of the 18th April of that year^ P'hraya Sri P^hipdiat 
had been charged with clearing away all opium from the Siamese 
provinces on the Malay Peninsula, as the introduction of that bane- 
ful drug into the Kingdom had been severely prohibited, and the then 
reigning sovereign was resolved to do his utmost in order to prevent 
his subjects from acquiring the habit of using it. Pursuant to that 
decree, towards the end of April Chainiin Riljamat and two other 
ofS.cials left Bangkok as assistant coinniissioneis and proceeded to 
the districts on the Malay Peniusula and Junkceylon Island. They 
succeeded in confiscating over o/OO chests of raw and 2 piculs of 
boiled opium which, being brought to Bangkok, was all burnt by 
order of the King in the royal palace, in front of the Suddhaya- 

svarga throne hall. 

Nai Mi’s Poetical account of Junkceylon Island. 


At about this period, Junkcej-lon island succeeded at last in 
enticing a bard to sing its attrac tions m the person of Sai Mi, 

A 1 4 -inr, nf decree has been reproduced in John 

A translation O ■ ^ nrirrinnllv nnnonmrl 


1. A translatmn however, originally appeared in 

Bowrmg s work, vol. PP ' q p JI. Press, 9000 copies h ’ • 
print on April 27th from the over printed ‘ 

issued; and Avas the first government document over printed 



MIU JJ, the favourite pupil of Sunthorn P'liu,— tlie prince of modern 
Siamese melodramatic poets,— although considerably behind in 
excellence to his master. 

Nai Mi took the Buddhist orders of Sfiinanera (Novice or 
Deacon) in the Jetavana ( Wat P'hd ) monastery in Bangkok during 
the tliird reign (A. D. 1824-1851), and it was while thus ordained 
that he undertook, in the company of some relatives and laic friends, 
the trip to the island which he has recorded in rhyme. He unfortu- 
nately does not tell us anything about the date of this journej^, 
except that it extended between the year of the Hog and that of the 
Tiger, wliich may correspond, respectively, either to 1839 and 1842, 
or 1851 and 1854. The former couple of dates is seemingly the 
correct one ; for, after Iiaving returned, lie composed a stoiy in 

octonary verse titled ^.3 fiTJU? — his jirincipal work 

though now almost forgotten, — is said to liave been completed by him 
towards the end of the 3rd reign or the beginning of the 4th {i. e. 
about 1851) when he had already undergone the full ordination of a 

Bhiklchu which cannot be conferred until after one has com- 

pleted his twentieth year of age. Later on Nai Mi left holy orders 
and ultimately got the post of Luang Subhaniatra, 
as a provincial petty official at Cdiainfith where he died about 1870.^ 
Nai Mi’s account of his pilgrimage to Junkceylon, — termed 
Nira4 C^halang, y dimly recalling Childe Harold’s 

immensely superior lay utterances — is the only work of his likely to 
be handed down to posterity. Though not ranking very highly as a 
literary production, it nevertheless holds a distinguished place 
among the curiosities of Siamese Nira^ literature and forms interest- 
ing reading as evidenced by the several reprints it had. ^ 

1. One of his daughters P‘ha 3 'nm, VJiiQWj by name, became 

minor wife to Chau P'hya Naruratn ; she was born in the early sixties. 
Nai Mi died aged about fifty -five years ; so his life-span may be put down 
roughly between 1820-25 and 1870-75. He was a native of Tha Sung, 

vil Khung Taphau, pj^(r|2 Ifjl a short distance up-stream from 

TJ ’ 1 ’ 

C'hainath. . v *. 

2. It was first published by the Rev. S. J. Smith’s press in abou 
1874. The edition made use of in these pages bears the date R. S. 113 
A. D. 1894-5, and fills 40 pages small 8vo. 
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1. The Journey.~Nai Mi travelled down the Gulf of Siam 
in a sailing boat, skirting its West coast, putting in at various places, 
and finally entering the Ban-Don river. Here the party procured 
paddle boats which enabled them to ascend that stream for another 

four days as far as Pak P^hanom (yj^ or iJnn yyww). Theuce 
they journeyed overland to the West coast of the Malay Peninsula 
by the route we have described in the foregoing pages. Our author’s 
account of this route is the only detailed one on record and forms a 
most interesting fea.ture of his poem ; hence we think worth the 
while to summarize it here, before passing on to his remarks on 
Junkceylon Island. 

Having- set out from Ban-Don in four paddle boats, Hai Mi’s 
party proceeded up sti’eani to the place called Tha Kham, yjq 
the Ford, ” so named from its being the point at which the Ban- 
Don river is crossed by the land route wending along the East coast 
of the Malay Peninsula.^ Here our author notices an awful whirl- 
pool, and adds that though the place be called “ The Crossing,” no 
one is seen to avail himself of this convenience. Apparently the 
ford already had become impracticable by this period, or fallen into 

1. Mr. Leal, in his notes of travel in these parts in 1825, applies 
the name Tha-khara to the Biin-Don river which he describes as broad 
and rapid. He says: “...the Tha-khara, near the mouth of which is 

situated the town of Phoon-phin [P‘hun-p‘hin, i/^y]...A branch runs 

3 

to the southward, to the town of Bandon, where it opens into the sea, 
and whence it is usually termed the Bandon river. The northern branch 
of the Tha-khara empties itself into the sea, at a place called Tha-thong 

[Tha-thong, now Kanchanadith ; this is a mistake : it is the 

south-eastern branch that flows to Tha-thong]... The Tha-kham proceeds 
nearly across the Peninsula,” etc. (See reprint in Anderson’s “English 
Intercourse with Siam,” p. 394). The correct name of the river is 
Khlong Tha Phnom, except for the branch flowing to Ban-Don where 

it is more generally known as iljj yi UIW Ban-Don river. 

The crossing or ford of Tha-khara wa.s availed of in 1779 by P'hya Tiik, 
who crossed here with his army while marching to the conquest of Ligor 

whose forces he defeated immediately beyond at Thii-Mak, y)q VlWnfl 
(see Annals of Siam, p. 639). Hence, the river was still easily passable 
at this point in his time. 
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‘a8tI§T9.T0J ^TBAVan 8q!} 0$ 8B9TO5Tg ,, 
qoB9q 0 % Sui!jjod.Tnd sqjoAi y'Boiqd'B.TgooTX9[ iii stioisseadxg jo ssep v qons 
aoj qooj o!j 9sn oj^ ^-qqpm-dq,, ‘tiUJ Lfl pQraagtj pa's ‘99uq o; 

.'IP I 

satiq mojj peatisBgra st ajrujsod Sui!)qTS b ut sanijuifs jo qqptAV aqj, 'p 

•!)09‘fqns p9!)09[S9u j'Bj os 

siqif 0!j uoi{}U 9 !}'}e Avijjp o; OAaas iCuai S9!(ou ^aBUirapsad 9S9q5 'j'sqij p9doq 
sq 0 !) ST !}i 9ou9q f s;8uo{qpj JO spuBq oqj jb ipnjs a9q!}jnj s9Aaas9p qons 
SB puB ‘puBj gq!) JO uoiSqgj ]BA9aiTad oqj jo jJBd ei jj -puajxa sttBiatiBs 
aqj JO sagBABJ aqj aoAoaaqAv 9 jbj iuB jb — jfajunoo aqj aaAO pB pBaads 
mojsno poanoiioq-aniTj b si ‘-pool smmB oqj oj B[inqs appoooao jo noiqBjqo 
9qj ‘9AoqB qjjoj jqSnoaq OABq 9 ai oou9pTA9 9qj moaj U99B 9q aiou 
piAv qr SB qng; ,/drqeaoAv ibthtub spJBAvoq‘'*.^oa9pu9q snoiatio b SAvoqs,, 
SntqBqqBq,(£ m pasiqoBad tiistqppng; 9qq jBqq 90U9J9jui sqq ‘sooiqoBad qons 
roojj ‘SuTAiBjp m paqiqsnC jjasuiiq sqnrqq o.iaq JoqqnB aqj, ’(igG 'd ‘0061 
‘lAX ‘lOA 'duuvBv^ 'ivou[dmBod{^ iisppfoosO (/•■X!ouoqod jo ajiuq oiSbot 
B pessessod gauo SuiABq ‘aBioiSBur jBaaS b puB ssppoooao jo a9i!B[S paqou 
B SI 0q qnq ‘uBtn p[o b si aoqqoaq s^bCbj oqx •sappoooao oqq jo qtaids 
uBipaBnS 9qq oq sseqq aaojaq isad oq piBS 9 jb aoqqBOAV iCraaoqs ui aqBj 
eqq uodn qno oS oqAv uotnjaqsijj -aiJojqBtd b uodn pasodxo aJB spnqs 
(Sappooojo qoiqAv ui omaqs ajqqif b dn qas SBq bCbj 9qq jo jgqqojq 9qq 
[2uniBqqBq,<j] tnBduiBq; uj „ 'qBqq B(nsmu9<j iBjB^ oqq UAvop saouiAoad 
9S9tnBig aqq oq qisiA siq jo 9sanoo aqq ni paoiqoa aynpuBuny 'a]/j 

•SU0SB9J JBpcais aoj ssajqqnop ‘aoiBU atOBS eqq JBaq rnBig ui saoB^d aaqqo 
IBaaAag ’pQsqt sjaa.io aqq jo uoiqBpaddB aqq puB ‘noiqounf aqq oq ( , p^ajj; 

snpooojQ, ‘aouB^Bd TBiomo ui ) BiloLd L/W ‘aqqBj; bujj 

^ ^ ^ r% 

JO ainBu aqq 9ougq /V\ 'sqsixa piqs ^CjqBqoad puB pooqs auuqs appoo 
-ojo aaqqouB — ‘qaaao saABJj aqq qqiAi noiqoasjaqiii sqi qB — aaaqAv (gg ’d) 
86f^T JO oj^P oq? aapun BJ[!qppniy jo sjbuub oqq ui panoiquam >CpBa.qB 


^doep ifqqojd piqs st .leATJ oqq : saea^ aBiuBp Siti.i 9 Aioq qqm pasaadsaequi 
0 {SimC i![0uo][ qSnoaqq. spurn m-Baa^s 0q;j q-Tjqq, -la^jy 

'Sjooa paqoquqq aA-eq { asnoqqopi ) 'Ba'BqtA pu'B f pd-eqa ) 
Bqq'psodn aqg. Tfijoq sb ^aoit'Ba'Badd'U Xpiquu aaqq'ea jo jCaaqsi 3 UOTii 
!^siqppng; aSaB]^ v st qoiqM jo aanij'Baj SuiuMoao aqq (/qooag; Suqo 
-aToiia-ui'Bqiinoj\[ ‘L&l ITOX LH ‘^n'Bqq-qoa-ui'Bj^ P^U'^o paqo'eaa st qaq 
-utuq 'B ‘■cQ’Baaq.s du SuqppBd ^sX-ep OA\q aaqqouu jo pua aqq qy 

•aqSunC qotqq m: 

paptioaqs ^qaasep avou S0t[ ao'B|d aqj, ^'qqptAi-d'Bq (saaqera g) s^-bav ano 
qrioq'B jo 'Bqppng; jo enq'eqs aoireq v spu^qs qoiqAt jo staqap aqq Suotu'B 
^Qpts pu'Eq qjaq aqq uo 0[dtu0q qstqppng pauopu'Bq'B u’'B oq paqoBjq 
-qB SI jfqaBd aqq jo uoiquaqqB aqq ^laAia dn aaqqanj “utqnjj 


but very tortuous. Early next morning the landscape changes to 
a less wild country with dwellings along tlie river banks, and the 

party rojiclies Wat Tiiilni, the Cave iMonasfery, perched on 

a delightful spot at the foot of the hills. Our author visits both the 
toinpio and the cave near by, wlioso walls are covered with ancient 
fresco paintings in lively colours and gold, representing Jatakas, i. e. 
Buddhist Birth-stories. After a stroll round the mount P‘hu-khdu 

Luang, VWQ-Jj the poet regains his boat at noon. 

Wat Khong qt} the “Gong Monastery” is next 
passed whore, our autlior pointedly remarks, no gong whatever is in 
evidence, but only the winding river and all-pervading jungle. 
Shallows are frequently mot, over which the boat requires to be 
hauled. Whenever next reaching a deep pool, his companions are 
afraid of mermaids, and so betake themselves to the safer course of 
walking along the river banks, where they ramble about collecting 
herbs or shooting. They also do not mind taking frequent nips at 
flasks of spirituous liquor they have thoughtfully brought with 
them, which wicked acts make our sentimental traveller shudder 
and despair as to the future salvation of his mates. 

At the end of a further 1 .V days the party comes to a village 
lurking in the midst of thick jungle. It bears the honoured name 

of Bau P‘hrab Seng, Bie “ Sacred Weapon,” but the 

neighbourhood is haunted by tigers in plenty. 

The journey is continued partly by paddling and poling, and 
at last Thn P‘hanom, yil the “Hill Landing-place ” is reach- 

ed. This lies encased between hills at the confluent of two tributaries 
of the Tha P‘hnom or Ban-Don x-iver, and forms the terminus of the 
journey by water on this slope. The provisions and baggage are 
transferred on to pack-elephants, mounting which pachiderms our 
author and part of his companions continue their voyage by land, 
taking a south-western direction. 

Thung Kha, yj .3 ^ the Lalang grass Clearing, ” 
forming the end of the fii’st stage, is reached at night. Here, by the 

1. See pp. 64, 65, and 70 above. 

2. Fide sn^ra, p. 70. 
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margin of a brook (the right upper branch of the Tha P‘hnom river) 
rises a 4ala or resting shed. No grassy patch is to be seen, but only 
jungle j hence the toponyra turns out to be a misnomer. On the right- 
hand side a shrine to the tutelary deity of the woods confronts the 
view, at which every traveller either way is expected to pay obeisance 
and make oblations of fowls and ducks so as to impetrate a 
prosperous journey and successful escape from danger, especially 
from the claws of the tigers that infest those parts. He who 
neglects such ceremonitil is, of course, doomed to meet with 
accidents. Having dutifully gone through their worship the party 
accommodate themselves in the sala, round which they keep a fire 
lit all the night through. Eliinoceros’ roars are heard at various 
intervals issuing from the gloomy recesses of the jungle. 

Next morning the party resume the journey, and after three 
days’ marching across the woods come in sight of the Swan-hen 

Mountain,” Khau Nang Hdng, i,»jn yn.j Descending along 

the western slopes of this range, Junkceylon Island looms to view in 
the distance, and is reached after a while. 

This last portion of the journey is dealt with in a mere few 
words and all mention of places met en route skipped over, so that 
the unwary reader gathers the impression that it was exceedingly 
short, and that the travellers got to the island on elephant’s back, 
as no crossing over by boat is hinted at. It is not impossible that 
the party actually foi-ded Pak-P‘lirah Strait which, as we have seen, 
in one place at least appears to be pi’acticable to elephants (see pp. 
47-48 above) ; but this is unlikely in view of the circuitous journey 
entailed for one proceeding to the island from Pak-Lau or P'hang- 
nga. In conclusion, a few more particulars as to the route followed, 
would have been expected and welcome here. 

Next follows the account of the author’s sojourn in Junkcey- 
lon. This we talre the liberty of subjoining in extenso, both because 
of its falling within the immediate scope of this papei*, and of its 
affording at the same time an example as to the style of treatment 
of subjects usually followed in Siamese Niras literatm*e. 


1. Vide s-itpra, p. 70. 
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2. Account of the author’s stay and doing's in Junkceylon^ 
—“We reached Junkceylon Island late in the afternoon, just before 
dark, and set about preparing our quarters j)ile-mele at Wat Thai 

Naui-P‘hang, ]jj the river bank. Here we dwelt in 

comfort and good health for many a month. 

“ I took frequent strolls sight-seeing about the city and 
environs, which both pale in comparison with a large town. The 
governor’s house looks more dignified than the citizen’s dwellings, 
and rises in a walled enclosure surrounded bv a ditch and boastinof 
of stately gates. Hills encompass the city both on the front and 
rear; the country is intersected by high mountain ranges, whose 
towering peaks seem to threaten the clouds and form a charming 
view. The river flows broad and deep through the midst of the 
town ; junks from all parts of the world come hither to trade and 
ride at anchor downstream ; their sails are seen in unbroken 
succession. They bring every kind of merchandise -with which they 
keep the place abundantly supplied. 

In town well-being and gaiety are the rule. The merchant 
shops and bazaars on shore hustle and encroach upon one another. 
Tin is bartered for dollars, commodities are hawked all round. 
Siamese, Chinese, Malay, Java (mostly from Sumatra) piece-goods 
retailers heap up flowered chintzes in piles or in long rows ; some sell 
coloured silk fabrics of different kinds. 

The islanders of C^halang love to dress tidily and 
tastefully. Handsomely built damsels are in evidence; but, awe- 
struck, I dare not glance upon them. For I am deeply afraid of 
their subtle philtres and craftily concocted charms that so easily 
lead to perdition.^ I prefer to refi’ain from all intercourse or meddl- 
ing with them, as I think this would bring shame upon myself. 

1. Especially translated from the PP* ^2-40 of 

K, S. 113 (=A. D. 1894) edition. 

2. Women from the southern provinces of Siam on the Malay 
Peninsula are reputed to be exceedingly skilful in the prepai’ation of 
love philtres and charms : hence their occult craft is much feared by 
people from the capital and other northern districts. 
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Besides, of all the girls I have had occasion to see here, none can 
compare with the apex of my love. The local heanties chatter in 
the quaint Jargon of country people^ ; and their argot is 
not always easily understood. The youngsters from the central 
provinces^ that I have brought along with me managed to get on 
far better with them, with whom some of them became attached. 


!• liflTl C!‘hau Nok=people from the outlying provinces of 

the Kingdom: in this case meaning the inhabitants of the Malay 
jpeninsula. The line of demarcation between the C‘hau Nai, Itl, 

or people from the Inner Provinces and the C'hau Nok is formed, on the 


Malay Peninsula, by the Three Hundred Peaks or Sam-rdi Yot^ 
Tfltl yfl ^5 range which virtually separates continental from penin- 
sular Siam. As far as this line the language spoken is practically that of 
the c.apital, i. e. Standard Siamese ; whereas beyond that it abruptly 
changes into the southern dialect, distinguished from standard Sianicse 
not only by an admixture of heterogeneous words ( mostly a survival of 
aboriginal and primeval settler’s idioms), but also by peculiar tonal 
inflexions which deserve the earnest attention of philologists. This is the 


Bhassi C'hau Nok, fnin tlflfl, typified in the Ligor dialect, which 

draws such roars of laughter when put in the mouth of actors and puppets 
at the theatricals and shadow plays of the Siamese capital and neigh- 
bouring districts, 

2, *1“^^ C‘hau Hai=People from the Inner provinces, inclu- 

ding the capital and surrounding districts of Siam proper, where standard 
Siamese is spoken. This term of Chau Nai, or Thai Nai, *1101] 

has given rise to endless confusion at the hands of ill-inforraed writers 
on things Siamese. Dr. Leyden first made the acquaiiUance with the 
pitfall when he taunted P. Buchanan for having “ Tai-nay [ Thai-nai, 

Iviy lu ] instead of the Tai-noe [Thai-noi, lyiq ] of La Loub^re, 

which signifies little Siamese; Avhereas Tai-nay cannot possibly signify 
little Siamese, but only chief Siamese ; the true meaning of nay being 
chief or head.” ( “ On the Languages and Lit. of the Indo-Chinese 
Hations,” repr. in “ Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China,” 1st 
series, vol. I, p, 141 ). Of course. Dr. Leyden was unaware that the 

correct prototype of Thai-nay is Thai-nai, lyiU meaning “Inner 

Siamese ” ; and not Thai-nai, lvi|] an expression that not only 
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C‘halang women are^ in fact, exceedingly clever talkers : they excel 
in the art of charming the ear and netting partners. Once they 
make love to a lad, it is done with him: he is inextricably inveigled. 
Such is the fate that overtook many youngsters from the central pro- 
vinces. As to myself, however, I kept faithful to my darling— just 
in the same way as one who having embraced [the noble doctrines of] 
Buddhism clings fast to them, and does not care any further for 
[absurd] Brah manic tenets.^ 


never existed, but that carries no sense. In vain Captain ( afterwards 
Colonel ) Low tried to put things right in the introduction to his gram- 
mar ( “ A Grammar of the T’hai, or Siamese Language ” ; Calcutta, 1828) 
where ( p. 7 ) he drew a line of distinction between the expressions Thai 
Noi, lyijj or Little Thai, Lesser Siam; and Thai Ifai, 'fyUJ 

Inner Thai, Central Siam. The muddle continued, as a matter of course, 
kept in full swing by those writers of books on Siam who — and they are 
the majority— innocent of first-hand acquired knowledge of the country, — 
perpetrate patch- work which is a mere dish -clout of the elfusions of their 
predecessors. Thus it comes to pass that in full 1905, writers are still found 
who —though having earned distinction in other fields — tell us, like, e. g., 
Mr. Archibald Little in his latest book “ The Par East,” that : “ The early 
Siamese were more particularly distinguished as the Thai Noi or ‘ Inside 
Free ’ [ sic ], in contrast with the Shan who were known as the 'Thai Yai 
or ‘ Outside Free ’ [ stc ] ( Chinese, Wai and JVei ).” — It goes without 
saying that Noi means as much ‘Inside’ as Tai means ‘Outside.’ The 

correct terms are Isfai, *[y=‘ Inner,’ Chinese I^ei, meaning the C'hau Nai 

or people from the Inner Provinces ( Central Siam ) ; and Nok, Uf)n= 

‘ Outer,’ Chinese Wai, meaning the C‘hau Nok, or people from the Outer 

Provinces ( specifically, the Malay Peninsula ). Thai Noi, Inn won, 

‘ Lesser Thai ’ are the minor branch of the Thai nation represented to this 
day by the Siamese and including both Thai-nai and Thai-nok or C‘hau-nai 
and C‘hau-nok ; whereas the Thai Xai, ‘ Greater Thai,’ are the major’ 
branch, represented to this day by the so-called Shans ( correctly Siams- or 
Siamese) of Burma. But it is perhaps useless to correct mistakes 
like the above, as contemporary amateurish writers of books and articles 
on Siam — who never read, as a rule, scholarly publications but only 
antiquated and superficial clap-trap, — will always continue undaunted to 
foist rechauffi yarns upon a too benevolent public. 

1. I. e. one whose heart has been smitten with a refined woman 
from the central provinces, does not care for the agrestic attractions of 
rural beauties. 
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I stayed at Juiikceylon overyear, without any incident^ firm 
in sel£-denial and abstinence like the Buddha when he overcame the 
hosts of Mara [the demons of temptation ]. I bore on with a 
sorrowful, anxious hearty from the 2nd month of the year of 
the Hog until the year of the Tiger [he, presumably, from 
December 1839 to April 1812]. My companions, seeing me so 
deeply sunk in gloom, sought to procure me some distraction by a 
visit to the sea coast. 

3. — Excursion to the Sacred Foot-print. — “ It is related that 
an impression of the Sacred Foot exists on the wide sandy beach, 
but the journey thereto is rather long. Nevertheless I longed to 
pay my respects to it ; and accordingly we left in pursuance of our 
hearts’ desire, taking the track wending towards the west.^ We 
had to make our way through forests of lofty trees, to ford rivulets 
and cross pools in the very midst of the forest. At night we rested 
in the wildei-ness. After two days’ journey we came to an open 
stretch of grass and paddy fields irrigated by water-courses. The 
track skirts the edge of a vast lake looking like a miniature sea and 
teeming both with crocodiles and many kinds of fish. Lotuses stud 
the water expanse with their blossoms of varied hues ; white, blue, 
yellow, red, and green. The lovely sight filled me with delight and 
admiration, aird I amused myself in pointing them out te my 
companions as I tramped along. Noisy gusts of wind raised and 
whirled about clouds of dust. The cart-trail winds through a 
perfectly even plain ; only fan palms in close array limit the view. 

After proceeding for a while we came to a hamlet. It rises 
on the site of an ancient but now abandoned town, left in ruins by 
the Burmese. It is now a heap of debris shrouded in jungle. 
Only a few widely scattered habitations peep out of the foliage. 


1. The real direction taken must have been about south-west or 
south, unless the party took the track leading to the west coast of the 

island via Ban C‘hai-thale, UTy Ylv IClj ^nd then proceeded to 

the southern extremity of the island by the track running along the west 
coast ; which seems unlikely. The probability is that the route followed 
was at first about that of the road now leading to P'huket, and then the 
trail branching thence to C'halong Bay and continuing along the sea- 
shore till the southern extremity of the island. 
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Tho peo2)lo are thriving and cheerful : they cultivate orchards and 
paddy fields, ^jlant various kinds of yams and vegetables, large 
pumpkins, cucumbers and watermelons sweet, sugar cane and 
sugars palms, as well as orange-trees bearing excellent fruits. 
I gazed on all these things with deep interest while proceeding.^ 

“ Beyond the village I came upon the sea-shore, and walked 
along the beach over the sand banks. I contemplated meanwhile 
the majestic expanse : it was deep and merrily noisy, with its 
foaming surges relentlessly bre iking on the shore, so vehemently as 
to cause the sandbanks, the rocks, and the land all round to quake. 
I listened to the mighty roar of the surf which made my heart 
shudder with awe . The ocean stretches before the view boundless 
and fathomless, and teems with aquatic animals of evei’y kind. 
Some deftly pop up and plunge down again with clamorous splashes. 
Crocodiles, Heras,- spring up side by side in flocks out of the 
billows. Water snakes and mermaids dart forth, in a swinging 
zig-zag gait, to disport themselves with their mates or swim past by 

1. I presume it is here a question of the partly cultivated plain 

round C'halong Bay ( Kheluug of our exhilarating cartographers ), 
stretching from the banks of Mudong creek ( fTnf]-3 ) to C'halong 

/ tv \ . 

village I and further to the southwest. The city destroyed 

by the Burmese rose probably on or about tho site of the present C'halong 
village by the side of Khlong Elmg-s6ng 115’'3 This part 

of the island is famed for its water melons, and the late C. W. 
Kyunersley, in the course of his last visit he paid to the place in 1903, 
remarks of Kathii ( TlSVl"? misprinted Xaito in his Notes ), a thriving 
mining village not far northward from C'halong Bay, that “ iVa^to is 
famous for its water melons which are sent to Penang ” ( “ Notes of 
Visits to Puket,” etc., in the Joitriial of the Straits Branch of the R. A, S., 
No. 42, Jan. 1905, p. 9). 

2. Hera, Win, is a web-footed water lizard, smaller in size than 
the water monitor, but bigger than the terrestrial variety of the same 
( Varanus.) 
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close pairs in unbroken procession. Crabs, shrimps^ prawns, and 
Makaras ( dragons ) wander about wagging their tails among the 
waves.^ 

By tiie edge of the beach stretch smooth, flat banks of pure, 
crystalline sand j on the right hand side runs a fringe of Casuarina 
trees. Intermingled with the gravel and sand of the shore are shells 
of divers brilliant hues, blended in the most curious maimer. One 
sees cowries of various sizes, white, yellow and of other tinges strewn 
about in hundreds of millions j many of them are quaint and lovely 
to behold in their kaleidoscopic wealth of colours. Some are of a 
bright red like sapan-wood dye ; some black, and others speckled, or 
streaked with beautifully delineated veins ; some are of a vivid yellow 
like sandal-wood ; all charming and worthy of admiration. Nor are 
there wanting Sankha (chank) shells of the much prized variety 
whose whorls wind rightwise.^ There is, in short, a superabundance 
of magnificent things, not least among which are brilliant-white 
oyster shells treasuring globular pearls. In these waters ambergris is 
also to be found. Tossed by the waves it is cast ashore up to the top 
of the broad beach, and while drying it exhales a foul carrion-like 
stench. But when dried and freed from all impurity it acquires an 
agreeable perfume, besides turning into a golden yellow resembling 
amber in appearance.^ 


1, We may remark, while here engaged on zoological matfeers, 
that Junkceylon Island is the acknowledged birth-place of three varieties 
of terrestrial decapods or fresh water crustaceans, which are : 

1. Potamonatiius limula (Hilgendorf), 

2. Parathelphusa hrevicarinata (Hilgendorf). 

3. „ salangensis (Ortmann). 

But there must be other new species, whether of animals or plants. 
If we except Dr. Koenig's researches— which should deserve publication 
— the fauna and flora of the island still remain to be investigated. Here 
is, no doubt, a promising field for future naturalists. 

2. This is the sacred shell used in Brahmanical water-sprinkling 
ceremonies, and called ViQli Vlfl^tUTQ*^ like ‘Destrorse Ohank 
shell.’ 

8. Here we have a further confirmation of the presence of 
ambergris about the southern shores of the island, noticed in European 
accounts of the preceding three centuries. See above, pp. 22 (under date 
1692) and 24-25 (d. 1681-85). 
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"I kept on glancing with interest at all these curiosities while 
strolling about along the middle of the beach or following the 
sinuosities of the sea-margin; but felt deeply sad. At the 
sight of the pebbles and sand glittering like crystal and gold, 
my thoughts flew to my darling and my heart pained to break. 
Oh ! if my sparkling jewel, splendour and glory of my eyes, had 
come along with me, how I would delight in pointing out to her the 
endless charms of the sea (and its shores) ! Alas ! there is no end of 
regret at being severed so far apart; when will the time come that 
1 shall be able to return and again behold her lovely form? 
The ocean stretches before me like an immense wilderness ; yea, just 
like my breast thou art lonely and sad, oh sea ! 

“ Turning my looks landwards of the sandy beach I notice an 
xmbroken fringe of screw-pines whose corjrmb-clustered blossoms 
breathe a sweet fragrance. As the sun declines, the wind lulls, 
the winged tiabes set aclimping, the screw-pines .exhale their 
perfumed effluvia, of which I am so fond ; while a lovely breeze 
whispers in soft breaths, and the already half-screened sun finally 
disappears beyond their velarium. 


‘^As to myself, I keep wandering along the right-hanJ side 
of the beach without prefixed direction (or purpose), and then wend 
my steps along the water’s edge, straggling ever farther and 
farther from the inhabited places. On the left the ocean stretches 
boundless ; on the right it’s mostly a succession of Casuarina trees, 
tall and superb to behold, whose thick foliage affords shelter from 
the sun-beams, while the bunches of fruit with which they are laden 
form a lovely sight. One notices besides in the forest fine types of 
Mimuso'ps, Murraya exotica, Genipa, Afurraya paniculata, Crataeva, 


C'humseng Ghuang Cheng 

^4 Eagle-wood, Averrhoa hilimbi, Aglaiu 


Miarit 

Roxburghiana, 


1. Hitherto unidentified ; it is employed in Brahmanical rites. 

2, 3. I have not yet had an opportunity to identify these : they 
p’'oduce scented wood and presumably belong to the Aquilaria or to the 
bantaline groups. Either of them may be, however, Wilcstroemia, 
Candolleana, or Gordia fragrantissvma. 

4. Unidentified. This tree yields a black and beautifully veined 
hard-wood, much used in the manufacture of local betel boxes and other 
knick-knacks. Its name may or may not derive from that of the Mergui 
district. 
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Elaeis Guineensis palmj Gum-Kino trees, Kananga, bastard sandal 
trees/ K6t S6 (Ifig gall-nut trees/ saffron/ white sandal, 
unscented white sandal/ Asafcetida, Bauhinia 8ca7idens, Leb-inli Nang 

( dt V 

•ICIU IJQ 111-3 / 5 ® Anamiria cocculus, Incense pines, Maniisia 
saltatoria, several kinds of zinziberaceae; and, in short, all sorts 
of medicinal plants. The flowering trees and shrubs are covered 
with a wealth of blossoms, and the feathered tribes flock in to peck 
at them, or flutter askance out of sight. 

There are bright-red Loris looking as if besmeared with 
vermilion ; peacocks strutting about the sandy beach; cockatoos^ 


flJS ?11 identified. 

2. See above, p. 39. 

3. = Antidcsma i^anicnlata ?; if not, a 2'crmhialia. 

4. One must not take such glowing lists of natural wonders literatim* 
for oriental poets, and no less so the Siamese ones, allow their fancy far 
more play than European bards dare to. Titore particularly in the sections 

termed “ C'hom nok, c'hom mai, ” IllJ practically, “Contemp- 

lation of the natural beauties," they present pictures of the fauna and 
flora that considerably outdistance the real work of nature. They would 
sing of pea-fowls perching on the top of trees within a stone’s throw of 
Bangkok, or of whales at the Mc-nam bar, and of the most wonderful 
trees in a miry plain, quite unconcerned whether the reader takes them 
to task or not. But ho does not, as a matter of course, for he is well 
aware that all this is mere conventionalism and that the poet would be 
taunted with lack of vein and imagery and his lays pronounced dry- 
as-dust twaddle were he not to do so, 

5. (^yigyn) unidentified. Aqidlaria hirta ? 

6. A creeper, unidentified. 

7. niiny? seemingly not meant here for benjoin which is so 

designated and does not, of course, grow at such a latitude, though present 
not far lower down on the Sumatran coast and on the southern extreme 
of the Peninsula, 

Q1U flTS^Qj IvfflJ ^1^® which, a bulbous plant, is ex- 

tensively employed in the preparation of a tincture for medicinal 
purposes. 

9. The Loris or Nuri of the scarlet variety is indigenous of New 
Guinea and the Moluccas ; the cockatoos come also from the Archipelago, 
and their presence in Junkceylon is due to a wild flight... of the imagina- 
tion of our poet. 
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and kiugfisliora loisuvoly roosted with drooping wings, long-legged 
plovers walking with a swinging gait, Chhig-chO birds^ alighting 
on tho blanches of Vachellia trees or flying out of sight, herons 
jieiched side by side in rows on the Casuarinas j brown owls spying 
into the dark recesses of the shrubbery, and green parrakeets 
resting themselves near by. The winged hosts saunter, 
hop along ; swing and turn about; flutter or hover through the air. 
Borne roost drowsy and motionless on the branches of Hleng 
trees, others blessed ^vlth female companions keep closely pressed 
to them absorbed in tender flirtations, or pipe love-strains in the 
stylo of feathered tribes ; while others still, missing their fair mates, 
look as mournful ns me. Alas ! it is a sad, terrible lot to be severed 
from one’s beloved ! So I sigh and groan as I proceed. 

“ Tho maker of daj' has plunged into the ocean’s bosom ; the 
moon just rising begins to unfold her soft radiance and brightens up 
the watery expanse and tlie atmosphere ; one hears nothing but the 
roar of the tossing billows. I continue my journey through the 
night and see only quadrupeds coming down to frolic on the sea-shore : 
big hares, wild cattle, deer, wild boars, honey bears, jackals, and 
stately wild elephants. Their presence strikes me with terror, and 
shuddering I beseech the protection of the Holy Foot-print on 
my head. Thus I proceed without incident until the sun re-appears 
to shine upon the world. 

4. The Pflirah-Bat. — ^^At 7 a. m. I reached the sacred Foot- 
print which lies in the middle of the sandy beach, near the foot 
of the cliffs. I was now brimming with delight, and all anxiety 
had suddenly vanished from me. I uplifted my hands in respectful 
salutation to the lotus-emblazoned foot, and lit incense sticks and 
tapers which, together with flowers, I offered in worship. Having 
then poured scented water to wash the holy emblem, I knelt, drew 

1, There must be a bird so called, for the context plainly 

shows that it cannot be here a question of a kangaroo, also known by this 
name, 

2. unidentified. It is a large forest tree with hard- 
wood, which is sawn into planks and employed in carpentry. 
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near it by walking on my knees, and finally prosti-ated myself before 
it, feeling every bit as if I actually were in the presence of the 
glorious Teacher and Saviour of the World himself. Eeverently 
I stroked all over it, feeling with the hand every symbol engraved 
thereupon, and carefully scrutinizing each of them. The 108 
auspicious marks stood then perfectly distinct to me : the continents 
of the earth, the abodes of Brahma angels and of Indra, all complete. 
I beheld represented therein the mountain ranges surrounding the 
cosmos, the golden mansions of deities, the tiers of heaven, the 
majestic peaks of Meru towering immense ; with the sun, moon, and 
other planets. I also noticed the four rivers, the Siddantara streamy 
and Nagas (serpen t-godlings), human beings, Ganidas, Suras, 
Eaksasas, the Wheel of the Law with its gem-like concentric rings ; 
bows and arrows, birds, Kinnaras, Vijjadharas, maned lions, tigers, 
elephants, deer and sambur. Everything is portrayed there to a 
nicety, is skilfully and elegantly delineated ; there seems to be 
an endless, an incalculable number of emblems. The more one gazes 
upon the holy vestige, the more he finds it magnificent and 
dazzling, for the crystalline sand that bespangles it causes it to 
glitter even so glowingly. The specks of transparent sand shine 
like jewelled lotus flowers, as they cast round the refracted light in 
radiations of various hues ; blue, white and yellow. The surface of 
the holy footprint thus stands forth in bold relief and its splendour 
is enhanced many fold by the sparkling crystals, as if it were coated 
over with burnished gold. All round and away from its margin the 
sandy beach stretches delightfully level and smooth as if paved with 
crystal. Enwrapped in all this gloxy of radiance the cosy spot looks 
indeed charming. Each and all of my companions prostrated them- 
selves side by side, their heads touching the ground, in adoration. 

When the sun had set beyond the horizon, we resolved 
to hold an impromplu festival in honour of the sacred foot-print. 
Some started dancing in the best style they could boast, the 
dear fellows, at the sound of tunes creditably played with the 
natural wind instruments of our mouths j others sat down reciting 
Sep'ha stories ^ to the accompaniment of clapped sticks j 

1- tdm, tho famous and most popular story of the adventures of 
Kljiin C'hang and Khun Plien Besides being played 
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in short, every one displayed his talents to the best possible 
advantage. The whole shore re-echoed with our merry clamour. 

Delighted mth having thus paid our respects to the holy 
vestige we tarried a few more days, making at night our bed of 
the sand banks. Pleasant excursions were organized in the day- 
time by various groups to divers places roundabout. Some bent on 
herborizing went forth to collect medicinal plants and tuberous 
roots of signal efHcaoy; while others started to fossik for quick-silver 
of supernatural virtues, for antimony, for magnetic iron, 
i) iid other kinds of ores.^ Those who were the fortunate possessors 
of mystic formularies for the search of treasures, precious metals 
etc.^ set out to carry their directions into practice, and, forsaking the 
beaten paths, plunged into the recesses of the jungle. Others betook 
themselves to lay traps and snares, catching birds, mice, boar cubs, or 
procupines, which they amused themselves to tame and rear up as 
pets according to their bent. Some again descended to disport them- 
selves into the sea. Upon noticing some big sea-turtle crawling up 
towards the beach, they would instantly seize it and ride on its back 
for play just as they would do with an elephant, urging the poor 

on the stage, it is not unoften recited on festive occasions with accom- 
paniment and interludes of clappers made of a hard black wood. See for 
more particulars, my book “ Cujakantamaiigala, or The Tonsure Ceremony 
as performed in Siam ” ; Bangkok, 1895, p. 54. 

1. As regards the presence of magnetite on the island we have 
the testimony of La Loub^re, see p. 26 above. With respect to antimony 
and quick-silver although there is no evidence to hand, it is not unlikely 
that these metals are also to be found there in small quantities, as well as 
gold the presence of which wo have seen noticed by Q-ervaise (supra, p, 
25). In conclusion, there can be no doubt that the island is a most 
interesting and varied minorary field. As Ceylon is — though for different 
reasons— the pearl of British insular possessions in the East, so is Junkcey- 
lon the most priceless one of the Siamese Crown. 

2. Such formularies are called Lai-theng, flnjj UVl-Oj a term — of 

course unknown to our lexicographers, — which is applied to any old 1^. 
document containing directions for finding hidden treasure, alchemistical 
formulas, recipes for the cure of disease as well as for the prolongation 
of life, hints as to methods of discovering precious metals, etc. It may 
be translated “ Esoteric Direction, ” or “ Occult prescription. ” It goes 
without saying that such old documents — mostly compiled by alchemy- 
dabbling monks or professional occultists and alchemists, — are much in 
request and eagerly sought for. 
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beast to shape a course landwards. But the refractory chelonian 
would instead turn tail and make for the sea carrying them down 
into deep water. Then there would burst forth shouts and laughs 
to paralyze any other action, and the happy lads finding themselves 
submerged would at last regain control over themselves and gaily 
return ashore. As to myself, however, I continued in a sad, mournful 
spirit, for nothing could compensate me for the absence of my beloved 
one. When our visit to the Holy Foot-print came to an end, we re- 
verently took leave of the sacred vestige and set about to return. 

5. L^Envoi— “ Thus ends the story of my long period of 
wandering away from my darling, for whom I have written it in 
order both to make known to her my sentiments and to try my vein. 
Though a pupil of Sunthorn [the famous poet] I am naught yet but 
a beginner ; so may my raving passion for my beloved arouse in the 
public sympathy with ray sufferings. Finis .'* — 

It will now be seen that only a very limited meed of useful 
information can be expected from a composition which, like this, is 
written in the style of a Niral, i. e. with a view more of pouring 
forth one’s love refrain for the respective sweetheart and piping the 
Odissey of one’s real or imaginary sufferings while travelling away 
from her, than of supplying a gazetteer of the places visited 
en route. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is, on the 
whole, a substratum of truth and reality underlying the poet’s 
fantastic effusions, which forms the medium and occasion of 
transmission for many interesting details that might other- 
wise remain ignored to history or to scientifical literature. It 
will have been noticed that on more than one point our author 
either confirms or supplements evidence we have drawn from other 
sources, especially as regards the productions of Junkceylon island, 
etc., while he gives us a valuable account of the overland route 
across the Malay Peninsula. At all events it may perhaps be 
agreed that the above, from its being the only poetical essay written 
on C'halang, is of sufficient curiosity to justify its translation in a 
paper which, like this, is solely devoted to that interesting island.- 
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HLSTOKK-AL SKET(’I{ OK J.OIMiBrin. 


[Through the courtcHy of H. R. H. I Vince Danirong we are 
enabled to reprint a translation of the pamphlet on ••hoplihuri”, which 
was issued by the Prince in 1JK)5, ami in which all historical information 
available was collecte<l. 

By reproducing this account it is ho])orl that, (juite apart from 
its intrinsic value, it will form a fitting introduction to Mr. (liblin s 
paper, W'hich it expands in that part dealing with the history of Lophburi.] 


Lophburi was formerly called Lavo and in the annals of the 
North it is related that it was founded by King Kalavarnadis or the 
Black Tissa of Taksila in the BmMhist e.*a 1011 ((.’h. K. 4(58). In the 
history of Chama Deviwoiigs giving the history of Haribhunjai it is 
related that when Muang Haribhunjai (the j^resent Muang Xakhon 
Lani})hun of Monthon Phayab) was built in B. K. 1200 ((.’Ij. K. 054) 
peoj)le asked for Nang Chama Devi the (laughter of Phya (Jhakr (or 
Emperor of Muang Lavo) to govern Muang Haribhunjai as chief. 

If we compare these traditions with archaeological objects still 
preserved in Lo])hburi, it may be aecepttMl that Muang Lavo was 
founded by a chief of a Khom people who established the city about 
1400 years ago and it bt^came the cajiital of the Kings who were 
Sovereigns of the princes established in the Menam Chao Phya 
Valley up to the Menam Khong in the North until about B. E. 1500 
(Ch. E. 957). Then for some reasons not yet known tlie power of tliese 
Khom Kings gradually got less, and King Sri Dharmatraipitok the “Thai” 
came down from Chieiig Smi and brought tin? whole of the southern 
country under his rule and he appointed his son, Cliao Kraisararaja, 
Prince of Lavo. Since that time the Kings governed from either 
Ayoddhj'a or Lavo as cajtital for about om* hundr»*d y**ars until King 
Chand .loti governed in Lavo. He altered the name of the capital 
into Lophburi and he had to abandcm the territory uj> tr) Monthon 
Phayab to (^hao Aniiruddha and to acknowledge the S(»vereignty of 
Hhukam (’Burma). After the death of King Annruddha the princes of 
these parts Is'caine heads of independent state.s again in Phayab and 
Sukhothai. and Muang I..<»phhuri most likely beeaiue at that time also 
indej>endent. as it is st.'ited in the Annuls «»f the North that Phra 
Naresrtheson of King Annruddha went i.ie nccessfully to war with 
Phra Naruyana the King <4 L»»phhuri. There wi*re most likely a 
numlM>r of Kings gov«*rning for several generations. It is however 
stated in the Annals of the North that then* was constant warfare, and 
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th«* coimtr}' was fleaorted or heoaim* ilepernient on some power. When 
Kinj( Utlion^ fonmlpcl Sri AywMhya with the intention of e.'^tendin^ 
his (lominioiiH lie appointed his son Kainesuen governor of Lophhnri, 
a “Vice-Koyal City*', and it became an important city as of old 
in B. E. 1H94 (Cli. E. 

Kriing Ayo«lilhya however became more powerful and its 
dominions exteinh d and Vice-Ro 3 *al cities were established at Muang 
San, Jainad ami Hnally at Bitsanulok. Muang Lophburi became then 
a provincial town near the capital to which the King.s repaired for 
pleasure. In the H. E. 2200 (Cli, E. 11)57) the King N'arayana made 
Lophburi his resi<h*nce during the hot ami cold season, but it w’as only 
kept as such Up to the death of King Xarayana, as his successors 
abandoned it and live<l at Ayoddhya only. 

'I'lie city ‘>f Lopldiuri was in ruins for 150 years up to the reign 
of His Majesty I’hra C'hom Klao, who had the wish to establish a 
Royal Residence there. The ohi palaces w’ere completely ruined, and 
only one hall the Chandravisal could be restored. His Majesty had 
therefon* buildings re-erected for his own resi«lence : and he restored the 
walls ami gates, and constructed otbiT buildings, which are kept up to 
the present time. 
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Of all the ancient cities within the bounclaries of Siam Lopburi, 
perhaps, presents to the enquirer aspects of greater general interest 
than any other. 

Ayntia, Prapatawm, Nakawn Sritainarat, Sawankalok, Sukotai, 
Chiengmai and others, will continue to furnish for some time to come, 
ground for archaeological and historical research, but it may be 
doubted if any of the places named will ever contribute as much to 
present day investigation as the ancient city of La-wo, now called 
Lopburi, and this is so far the following reasons. Leaving out of 
consideration the history of the immediate past in Siam, that is, the 
last 126 years, in no other of the numerous capitals or important 
centres of Siam has there taken place such a meeting, one might 
almost use the word blending, of two civilisation, that of the East 
and that of the West. About no other town has so much been recorded 
by foreigners. No otlier cities can show at this date as man}* 
evid*»nce8 of the blending referred to above. And lastly, for western 
investigators, La-wo must always stand out as the scene of one of the 
most interesting and thrilling pages of Siam’s past history, on account^ 
of the reign of King Pra Narai, and the great revolution which took 
place there in 1688, when the Prime Minister, the Greek, Phaulkon, 
or to give him his Siamese title, Chao Praya Wichayen, met his death, 
and 1^ Petaraciia, the Master of the Elephants, came to the throne 

With the history of Lopburi up to the time of King Narai this 
paper does not attempt to deal. It is the desire of the writer 
merely to endeavour to present a picture of the town and its environs 
as it must have appeared at the time of that enlightened king, after 
Phaulkon had made use of his opportunity to add to the well-being 
and comfort of the inhabitants of the city and when he ^had in hand 
the idea of increasing its importance by making it the site of one of 
two observatories to be erected in Siam. Afterwards will come a short 
description of Lopburi as it is to-day, with the objects of interest it 
contains, and which may be seen by any one who may choose to visit 
the spot and seek out these places for himself. 

In his short historical sketch of Lopburi, H. R. H., Prince 
Danirong has shown that the place was founded about A. D. 468. It 
is therefore a fairly old centre and has had time to become raised, as 
most old cities raise themselves above their former levels, but that 
growth in height has not amounted, as will be shown afterwards, to 



t&nks &D(1 &11 tii&t noG(l6(l rcpuirs w^k put in tin* vi*ry l)Oist I'oinlitioii. 
H. M. enjoyed vastly his residence in the City of Loplmri." 

Besides the construction work enujuenited above, it is worth 
noting that so much ol* liis time ditl tlie sovereign spi'iul at Lophuri, 
because of his great liking for residence there, that the name of tlie 
place became incor|jorated in his title. L:iter on in tlie same account 
we read that : 

“ H. M. then rewarded Praya Wichayen with an ivory sedan to 
be carried about in and gave him ilOO bargemen as his escort to preerde 
and follow him as he went about, and when in amlienci* H. M. allowed 
him to sit on a cushion 20 inches high. H. M. bestowed on him many 
valuable presents and marks of distinction. From that time ('liao 
Praya Wichayen’s power was more absolute than ever and all his 
suggestions to H. M. were acceptable." 

It was, then, to the ancient city of La-wo, with its ohi temples 
renovated, w’ith many new buildings, ( including the king’s palace ), in 
evidence, with a water-supply ohtaineil from a newly constructetl 
reservoir a couple of miles away, that the lirst French Ambassador to 
the Court of Siam came in the month of November, 1085. 

This ambassador, the Chevalier de Chaumont, was too busily 
engaged on weighty atl’aira of state, and on functions and ceremonii's 
and conferences, to have much time for deserijitions of jilaces, ami in 
his publisheil relath m of his embas.sy he gives but a slrort account of 
Loiiburi. 

“ Lou VO where the King of Siam passes nine months of the year, 
for the enjoyment of hunting Elephants and Tigers, was otherwise in 
assemblage of Pagodas surrounded by terraces, but this prince has 
made it incomparably finer by the Buihlings which he has erected there 
and as to the Palace which he has in this place, lie has addeil considerably 
to its beauty by the watere wdiich he had brought from the Mountains.” 

It is more interesting to turn to the account given by Pere 
Tachard, one of the six Jesuit mathematicians sent by Louis XIV to 
Siam and China, who accomjianied de Chaumont as far as Siam. 
Tachard made two voyages to Siam, as he apjiears to have developed 
into a kind of sub-ambassailor or diplomatic missioner, and his second 
voyage to the East was made with La Loubere, the Envoy Extra- 
onliuary from Louis XIV to King Narai, who travelled from France in 
lt)87 and returned in the following year. 

This good father, whose simjdicity and ingenuousness and firm 
faith in the possibility of turning the Siamese nation into Christians, 
one cannot help admiring, wrote a lengthy account of each of his 
voyages, ami referring to Lawo he states : — 
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WAT SAM YAWT, LOPBURI. 



“ Eij'ht days after the King set out again from Iiis Palace with 
the Princess and all Ids ladies to go to Louvo. That is a town fifteen 
or twenty leagues from Ayutia towanls the North, where he passes 
nine or ten months of the year, because he is there more at liberty, 
and he is not obliged to shut himself up as he is at Ayutia to maintain 
his subjects in allegiance and reverence.’’ 

* * ♦ « 

‘‘The Lord Constance who had seen the letters patent of 
“ mathematicians ’’ which Louis XIV had granted to the six Jesuits, had 
resolved to acconl them a particular audience of the King at Louvo. 
He 8 nt them notice to present themselves with their instruments. 
Two large boats were employeil to transfer their baggage, with another 
of •iJ' rowers for themselves. They set out on 27th. November, 1685.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“ The Town of Louvo is in a situation very pleasant and in an 
air very healthy : its precincts are sufficiently extensive, it is thickly 
populated because the King n akes there a long sojourn. There is an 
idea of fortifying it, and Monsieur de la Marre, a skilful Engineer, 
whom the Ambassador has left in Siam, has already drawn up a plan 
of fortihcation, which he had to make to render it a place stout and 
regular. It is situated on an elevation w’hich discloses all the sur- 
rounding counti^’’, which is commanded on eacli side, and which is 
watere<l by an arm of a big River which passes at the foot. It is true 
that this River is only considerable during the inundation. But as the 
inundation and the rains last seven or eight months, the Town can only 
be l)esieged on that side, which is besides that, extraordinarily precipitous. 
The other sides are either swamps which can be easily inundated, or 
heights made in amphi-theatre, which it is proposed to include in the 
Town, and which serve as deep moats and earth-work ramparts proof 
against every kind of artillery. They will work on the fortifications of 
Louvo as soon as they have fortified Bancok, which is a more important 
place and, as it were, the key of the Kingdom of Siam. These works 
will soon be accmnplished, because an immense number of workmen 
will be employed and the grouml is not difficult to remove.” 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ The Jesuits had a special audience with the King on the 22nd, 
of November, an»l were, as a great mark of distinction, not required to 
take off their shoes and stockinirs." 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ At a league from Louv’o this Prince has built a very roomy 
Palace. It is surrounded by brick walls fairly high. The interior is 
made of wood only. The place is very pleasant on account of the 
natural situation. There is a large stretch of water which makes of it ^ 
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peninsula, and on this water the Kiii<< of Siam has huilt two fri;^rat.‘s 
with six small pieces of cannon, on whicli this Prince takes j>l<‘asim‘ in 
jroing about. Beyond this canal is a forest. ir>--2() leagues in .‘xtent and 
full of Elephants, Rhinoceros, Tigers, Deer and (Jazelles." 


The lengthiest account of Lopburiis given by Xicholas (Jervaiso, 
but he has devoted himself chiefly to a description of the palac(‘ and 
grounds. Gervaise was a Frenchman, ami seems to havebetm engag«‘d 
in commercial pursuits in Siam, having residial there for four years. 
His work, “ Natural and Political History of the Kingdom of Siam.” 
was published in Paris in 1CH9. 


It is of interest to note the <litferent spellings of the Siamese 
name La-wo. Gervaise has it Louveau, most of the other French 
writers put it Louvo, in one of the maps ])ublished at the tijiie Lnvo is 
given. One may be forgiven for wondering how, with many foreigners 
resident in the country and ac<|Uainted with its language, a nearer 
approach to La-w'o was not obtained. Gervaise also notes that at the 
time the Siamese were accustomed to give the place another name, 
which he spells Nocche-buri. The name Louvo, having once got into 
the maps, was, I suppose, held to be tl»e best known and therefore the 
correct version. There is another Siamese name which the writtu’s of 
the period seem to have 8tuniblc<l over. The reservoir near Lopburi 
was know'n to the inhabitants as Ta-le Chup-sawn. This has been 
rendered as Thlee-Poussone or Tale Pousson or Tie Poussonne. 

Gervaise 8 account of Lopburi is as follows: — It is somewhat 
long, as I have stated, but 1 think it .should be given in full. 

“Louveau, which the Siamese commonly calle<l Nok-buri, is a 
town which is, so to speak, in the Kingdom of Siam what Versailles is 
in France. The Former Kings possessed there a Pleasure house, but 
it had been abandoned for over a hundred years when the ])resent king 
rebuilt it. 

“This town is situated in a plain w’hich is not subject to 
inundation, is about half a league in circumference, in j)lan is almost 
square, and the enclosed space is merely laml provided here and there 
with some brick bastions. During the liigh water .season of the 
Country it is almost surrounded with water, at all other times it is 
watered only by a small arm of the great River, which is not sufficiently 
deep for big boats. Its situation is so pleasant and the air that 
one can breathe there so pure, that one never leaves it without regret; 
its distance from the Capital by the big River is 14 leagues, but by a 
Canal which the King has lately made, it is only 9 or 10 leagues. 

“As this Prince is extremely fond of this place he passes there 
the greater part of the year, and neglects nothing at all which he 
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Ivelievea may flerv’o for ita emJxjlliahment. He haa had some design for 
enlarging it, hut he haa thouglit proper rather to fortify it in order to 
make it a IMiice of defence; the interior ia very clean and everything 
there is well kept \jp; if one «loeh not see buildings as tine as in the 
Capital, there are to l>e found there ganlens and promenades which are 
no leas agreeahle. All the commodities of life are found there in 
ahuntlance, but as it is thickly populate«l, provisions are dearer than in 
any other Town in the Kingdom ; good water oidy, during 4 or 5 
months of the year, when the river ia low, is wanting, for Horses and 
Elephants, wliich are bathed there, make it so dirty, that it cannot be 
drunk. At that time recourse is had to wells or to the water stored 
during the inundation in large earthen jars made e.Kpressly to purify it. 

“The Palace that the King has recently built on the bank of the 
Kiver makes a most lieautiful ornament ; it is not so grand as that at 
Ayutia, but is more cheerful ; it is as well walled in, and ita plan is 
long rather ti.an broad ; the part which looks on the Town ia divided 
into three Courts, all ditferent, each having its own beautie.s ; one sees 
on the right, on just entering, a small hall where the criminals are tried 
for lezc-Majestt?, arnl two prisons very nearly the same in size where 
they are confined until the case ia investigated and sentence pronounced. 

“On the left is a large reserv'oir for the supply of water to the 
whole Palace ; it is the work of a Frenchman and of an Italian more 
successful and more skilful in Hydraulics than several Foreigners who 
have worke<l there with the most e.xpert Siamese for ten entire years 
without having auccoede<l in anything. The reward which they 
received from tlie King was in proportion to the service which they 
hacl rendered him, and to the earnest wish which the Prince had always 
entertained of having water in Ida Castle. 

“Thirty paces from there is a Garden divided into four squares, 
facing a small Arbour e-xtremely pleasing and as much so from the 
aspect of several fountains surrounding it as from the proximity of a 
Pagotla, which, though not extremely fine, nevertheless contributes to 
the charm of the place ; a small grove which fills up the rest of this 
first cimvt-yanl, gives entrance to a second w'hich is incomparably 
finer, the gate is between two Pavilions, which are intended to 
accnmmotlate four Elephants of the Second Order, the sliape is square ; 
tlie high walls, which are of a dazzling whiteness, are ornamented w'ith 
-Moorish sculpture, e.xtreniely dainty and divided into small compart- 
ments, which on certain ceremonial days are ornamented with numbers 
of China Vases. Two small Halls, very low are at the entry opposite a 
mam Building which has two pavilions on the right, W’here are accommo- 
dated, ver3'much at their ease, Elephants of the First Order; one sees on the 
lelt a superb structure, above which rises a Pyramid, closely resembling 
that which is seen on the Royal Palace of the Capital Town. It is at 
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one of the windows of the central Structure, which is larjrer aii-1 hi.rher 
up than the othere, that the King gives Audiences to the AinhasHadors 
of neighbouring Princes, During all the time tliat l)e is pres, nit there 
they stay in the tw'o small Halls, face howed to the ground, with all 
the more select of the l^ords of the Court who accompany tliem. It is 
not so with the Ambassadors of the Emperor of China and of foremost 
Sovereigns, for they are conducted ceremoniously to llie Audience hall 
which is umlcr the Pyramiil j this Hall is only three or lour toises long, 
by two wide ; it has three Door-ways, a large one in the centre, ami 
one on each side ; the Walls are hidden with those beautiful Mirrors 
entrusted to the two Man<larins who came to France four years ae^o, 
and the lower end is divided into four eijual squares, emheilished with 
gilt flower-w’ork skilfully worked up to date, ami a<lorne<l with certain 
crystals, w'hich give it the finest effect in the world. At the further 
end of this hall rises to the height of four or five cubits a truly 
magnificent Throne ; the King aseemls it from behintl, without being 
seen, by steps from a private apartment against wdiich the throne is 
set. It is there, so it is said, that the Princess Queen, his Daughter, 
dwells. As it is not permitte<l to any one to enter there, and as even 
the Ambassador of France has not been at liberty to view the interior, 
I can absolve myself from giving here any description of it. 

“ A little further off, on descending fifteen or twenty steps 
is situated the third court-yard, where the aj)artment of tl»e King is. 
It consists of a fairly e.xtensive main Bnihling ; gold glistens there 
from all sides just as in the second court -yanl, and as it iscoveretl with 
yellow glazed tiles of whicli tin* colour is very liearly like unto that of 
gilt, wdien the Sun is shining, one must have strong eyes to bear the 
glitter; it is enclo8e<l by a parapet wall, which has, at its four corners, 
four great Basins, filled with extremely clear w ater, in which His 
Siamese Majesty is accustomed to bathe, under the rich Aw'nings w'hich 
cover them ; that one of these Basins w'liich is on the right is near a 
small artificial Grotto, covered with ever-green 8hrub.«^ and an infinity 
of flow’ers which perfume it at all times ; issuing from it is a limpid 
Fountain, which distributes its w’aters to the four Basins. 

“ Entry to this Apartment is only permitted to the Pages of 
the King and to such Lords of the Court w'ho are most in favour with 
him ; other Mandarins remain at the parapet prostrated towards the 
great Carpet where the King gives them Audience, leaning on a window' 
from which he can be heard ; other officers stay at the foot of the 
parapet lying on matting, face to the ground, and sometimes even 
removed by more than a Iiundred paces from His Majesty. 

“ Around this parapet are buildings of small suitable Chambers, 
where the Pages are lodged, ami the Mandarins who are on guard. 
And a little Further off on the left is a parterre filled with the rarest 
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and most curious flowers of the Indies, which the Kin^^ takes ])leasiire 
in cultivatiuj^ with his own hands ; from tliere is seen a very lar^e 
Garden which faces the liuildinj^ ; it is plautc«l witii lari^e Orange-trees, 
Lemon-trees, and several other Trees of the Country, so bushy that 
they {jive shade and coolness at full ini<l-day ; the |>atlis are bordered by 
a little brick wall brcast-hi^jh, and here and there one sees Lain])s of 
copper {jilt, which are carefully lit on those ni^jhts when the Kin<r is 
at the Castle, and between two Lanes there is a kind of tire-box or 
Altar where they burn (quantities of pastilles and of scented wood, 
which spread their perfume far and wide. 

“Considerinjj all this can one be astonislied if His Siamese 
Majesty has such alikinjj for his Houso-of-pleasure; tlie ladies also have 
their extremely fine a})artmenta in a Ion;; jjallery winch runs behind 
that of the Kin{j and of the Princess, from one end of the Cor.rt to the 
other, and this is what makes access so dilficult w’hich is even denied to 
children of the Kinijs, only the Eunuchs wlio are in attendance having 
the freedom to enter there, and it is only by the exterior that one can 
judge of the interior ; the rough Plan winch 1 have verj' hastily drawn 
of it only allow*8 me to give some idea of it, because I was in the 
company of j>eople who could not give me the leisure to make a 
better one.” 


In La Loubere’s account of his mission to Siam, published in 
Paris in 1691, he refers shortly to Lo}>buri. 

“To Louvo ( W’here it is possible for him to maintain in a lesser 
degree his dignity as a Monarch ) he goes very often, either to lumt 
tigers or elephants, or to pronumadc, and he goes wdth such little 
display that yhen he goes from Louvo to his small Ijouse at the Tale- 
Pousson with his Ladies, carriages are not provided f(jr th.e w'omen 
servants, such transport being held as a mark of honour.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ At Louvo tlie w'ater.s are still more unw'holesome than at 
Ayutia, for all the river does not pass there, but only an arm, w'hich 

turns that way, and alw’ays runs dowm alter the rains and finally 
dries up. 


. The King of Siam driid\s the water from a lare’e reservoir 
mat e m the country, which is always guardetl. At that place tliis 
Pr ice has a snmll house cnllc.l -Tale IWone ” ..a league 

"f C'-rt'tin low lying country 

ma ie out s r • 'l Vf -r ' its l,anks arc not lincl or 

a 1(1 retti .rt ”i 'i " "’'Z'': because tbey are .leep 

and B tied, and I have hear.l tell also that the King of SiL, drinks 
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♦ o * 

“The narration of M. de Chauiuont was not a success. Father 
Tichard, a fairly j^ood mathematician hut a very bad diplomat, cared 
only for’the propagation of the faith, and accepted as gospel truth all 
the vain imaginings of Constance. The journal of the Abbe de t -hoisi, 
written with a style and fluency, has all the attraction of a romance, 
and in fact it is nothing else, for M. the Coa«ljutor of Embassy, who 
brought himself in four days to a state to receive lioly orders at the 
hands of the Bishop of Metellopollis, Cldef of Eastern Missions, was 
too frivolous and too idle to observe matters well, and too little 
scrupulous not to adorn his account at the e.Kpense of truth. The 
narration of M. Forbin, which we publish, is much the most interesting 
and appears to be the more credible.’* 

In an account of Lopburi as it w'as at that period it would not 
be right to omit some further reference to that w'onderful man, 
Phaulkon, wonderful whether we regard him as a stateinan, adventurer, 
religous zealot, or an aspirant to the throne. Several accounts of his life 
have been written, but it will suffice if wo take the impressions of his 
character as given by the last two writers mentione«l, both of whom 
were brought into intimate contact with him. Forbin suras up his 
character in this wise : — 


“ We do not know’ the kind of death w’lnch M. Constance suffered. 
Th^Jse who were in Siam during the revolution maintain that he bore 
all his reverses with true Christian feeling and w’ith a courage really 
heroic. Notwithstanding all the evil he has done me, I will acknow'- 
ledgc, in all good faith, that I have no difficulty in believing w'liat tliey 
have said of him. Mr. Constance had a mind great, noble and exalted: 
his was a superior nature, and one ca})ahle of tlie highest schemes, 
W’hich he knew how to guide to their completion wit!; much prudence 
ami w'isdom. Fortunate if all these timM|ualil ies had not been obscured 
by great faults, above all by an excessive aiiii)ition, by an insatiable 
avarice, w’hich was often even sordid, and by a jealousy w’liich, taking 
offence for tlie moat trivial reasons, ma<le him hard, cruel, pitiless, 
untrustworthy, and capable of any detestable action.” 

The Abbe de Choisy wrote of Phaulkon as follow’s ; — 


Constance was a man ot the world, of good understamiing, 
liberal maguiiiceut, resolute, full of big ideas ; and it may be tliat he 
wished to have French troops to try and make himself king on the 
aeath of hia master, which lie saw tlrawing near. He w’as hau<riity, 
cnit . nierei less, and w’as possesseel ol an immoderate ambition. He 
upported the Ciiristiaii religion because it couhl strengthen liim, and 

I would never h him in matters in wffiich he was 

not to make his profat. 
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nf M would elect, i think, to take timt 

th«?dieU^ W ■■■o»l credihle and 

mat aictatod by the ‘greater biuiho of fairnoHs. 

M Lopburi ia <leacribe(l in u Hiatory of 

M. Constance, wntten by a Jesuit father. 


♦ *1 T T 'S' and took him well o„arded 

to the Tale-Pouaaonne. \V hen they ha.l arrive.l at the place of exmeution 

they made him deacend to the oronml and told him that he mnat die • 


Then an executioner advanced anti with a buck handed atnjko 
of the swon] havin^r cut him in two caused him to fall on hia face, dyiu/r 
and heaving a deep sigh, which was tlic last of liis life. 


“Thus died in the flower of iiis years a famous man, at the a«ro 
of 41 years.” 


In a description of Lopburi the following extract from Pojtys' 
Diary will not be out of place. — “17th. of August, ItiUG." 

“With Captain Erwin, discoursing about the East Indys, where 
he hath often been. And among other things, he tells me how the 
King of Syain seldom goes out without thirty or forty thousand people 
with him, and not a word 8j)oke, nor a hum or cough in tluj whole 
company to l>e heanl. He tells me the punishment frecjuently there 
for malefactors, is cutting off the crown of their head, which they do 
very (lexterously, leaving their brains bare, which kills them presently. 
He told me w’hat I remember he hath once done heretofore ; that every 
body is to lie flat down at the coining by of the king and nobody to 
look upon him upon pain of death. Aiul that he and Iiis fellows being 
strangers, were invited to see the sport of taking a wild elephant ; and 
they did only kneel, and look towards the king. Their druggerman 
did desire them to fall down, for otherwise he shouhl suffer for their 
contempt of the King. The sport being ended, a messenger comes 
from the King, which the druggerman thought liad been to have taken 
away his life. But it was to emjuire lu'W the strangers liked the sport. 
The druggerman answ’ered, that they did cry it up to be the best that 
ever they saw, and that they nev’er heanl of any prince so great m 
every thing as this King. The messenger being gone back, 
and his company asked tlieir druggerman what he had said, 
he told them. “But why”, say they, “would you say that without 
our leav’e, it being not true — “It makes no matter for t la , 
he, “I must have said it, or have been hanged, for our King no 
not live by meat, nor drink, but by having great lyes told hum 

It is worth w'hile studying a little a Map or Plan of 
which was made by French officers who were stationed m Lop ^ 
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at the period under discuBBiou. This map is an enlarj^enient from 
a small scale map which appeared in one of the historical accounts 
of the period. We see at a glance the manner in which the town, 
as it existed formerly, was laid out. The King’s Palace, the royal 
gardens, the house of the French Ambassador, the various temples, 
the house where the Jesuits were lodged and where they took 
some of their astronomical observations, Phaulkon s garden. The 
positions of all ^ese places are shown. It is to be noted 
that at the time the map was made Phaulkon had evidently not 
yet built his palace, as there is no mention of it in the list given 
on tlie map. 

From all the foregoing descriptions by visitors to the town 
we are able to get a very fair idea of Lopburi at the time of King 
Narai. It is noticeable that everything centres round the court and 
the person of the kimg. The books from which quotations have 
been made show’ elsewhere that there was very little security 
for private possessions at that time, that fev.' cared to amass 
wealth, and that the punishments meted out by the monarch 
were severe and often degrading. Essentially Lopburi was 
the summer residence, the holiday resort and resting place 
of the king, and naturally, therefore, its well-being was influenced by 
the pronounced predilection he had for passing his time there. Placed 
by his position so immeasurably above his subjects and endued with 
such supreme power, it is not surprising that he should leave his mark, 
in no small degree, on his favourite city. 

With a full reservoir and the w'aterworka in working order, the 
gardens of the j)alaee might well have deserved the praise bestowed on 
them by ( Jorvnise, i)ut no one mentions whether the water brought 
from the reservoir was ever available for the general body of the 
residents. Gervaiso, as we ha% e seen, states that when the water in 
the river was low, tlie people had recourse to wells and stored water, so 
that tliat it wouhl seem tliat only residents in the palace benefited by 
the reservoir. 

It will have been noted that frequent references are made to the 
great amount of hunting indulged in by the ruler of tlie country and the 
names of the animals witli whicli the district teemed are given. Judging 

ovt i * * • uch game seekers of the preHent day 

experience in securing even a few deer, one cannot help thinking that 
T le large decrease in the numlier of game might well form a subject 
r investigation, unless indeed the truth lies in the fact that th 
JO wrote about these large numbers of wild «ramo did > 

very closely, and were misled in this matter as many 
comers to a country, have been since then, w' 
tions not easily v'eritied. 
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the prca!nVti:.'e.'‘i-i!; 

80 that wo oKoape the «>-,Iu..»h l,„at In ,ivt^ 'tm- ‘’T’ 




^rniahea UH with a plan of the to^vM an-l .li.stricr, an.l Y.mhles „.7to 

to Home extent H»o ,,|;,o.‘h refernMl tn l,v tha French writers 
Beaidea thia a few phot.. irraplis, which will he thrown on a screen will 
gvo 801.10 vieWH of the preHont con.lith.n of the I.MupIes rem.vate.l i 
King ^a^^l a tune, ami of the I.oukcm hnilt hy Fhaiilkon, as well : 
other points of interest 


in 

IS 


Behin.l the railway station and (jiiite close to it stan.la the 
\Vat ^ a-pra-tat, which is well \v.»rih inspecting, tlioiioh wandering 
through this is not always easy, aa the jungle grows thickly about the 
temple and is only occasionally cleared away. I feel sun.- that if Praya 
Boran, the High (>\immissi<.ni!r of the Province ..f Kningkao, could 
have his way, this wat and every other mie worth seeing in hisdonmin, 
would he fit to he >een with ease throughout the year. 

Nf»t far away from Wat Xa-j.ra-tat ami .piite close* to the rail- 
way line, the most intere.''ting htiil.iing in Lophuri is to he seen. 'I’liis 
is Wat Sam Vawt or Prang Sam V.iwt ami it is somewhat curious 
that none of the French writers .‘■eein to have noticed it jmrticiilarl}’. 
Tlie main building is supj.osc.l to have been built when La-wo formed 
part of the Khmeii kingdom, the head.|uarttrs of which were at 
Angkaw, At any rate the ancient [.art, which is cyclopean and of 
atone, is of the same style as Wat Angkaw 'I’ackeil on ^o this fine ol.l 
monument of early Camho.lian art there is to he seen a n.o.lern brick 
building, fortunately in an advnnce.l state of ruin, an.l likely, as time 
goes (»n to .lissociate itself more ami inoi’e fr.im the stately pile that 
haa weathered the centuries so much better. It will be noted from the 
phot^.grapll how little the style of this brick construction is in keeping 
with the other, and the form of the arch wouhl seem to place its date 
of erection at the time of King Xarai. 

Mr. P. A. Thompson, in his w.>rk on S.mthern Siam-hot us 
Land-w’rote of this wat as follows : — 

“The im>.T interesting remains at Lophuri .lat.,. From the earlier 
perio.l of its history, d’he railway runs right throu<ih the ol.l town, 
and just beyond the station then.* sto(»d lor many 3'eais a dense t 
Unsuspected among the trees lay buried an ancient temp e, )u le 
trees have now been cut down, ami the old stonewoik 
clinging embrace of the creepers. I he temple is ol" t .e 
and was built .luring the supremacy of li.e Cambo.lians m ^oiithen 
Siam. It is in fact i.lentical in style witl. file ■’“‘'“'“'f'; j'''''’ j' „ 
found farther east, in Candiodm itself. It consists o 


cu 


Lind lartner east, m ..la.nouM.tv ----- ..,„„nnnntcd 

bical chambers, entered tiirou^h low square doorways, and siirmoun . 
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by blunt spirea-possibly <le<licate»! t<» Brahma, V^iahnu and Siva. The 
chambers arc connected liy short covered galleries. All thi.s lower part 
is built of fair-sized blocks of laterite, laid upon each other without 
cement, whilst the lintels ami lioor-jamb.s are samlstone monoliths, 
beautifully fitted. The galleries and chambei-a are roofed in with 
great slabs of laterite which project one beyond another, and the 
upper courses of the spires are overlaid with cement. 

“ Whatever may have been the original dedication of the temple 
it was at some early date converte<l to Buddhist uses, for the galleries 
are full of life-size images of the Buddha, very finely carv'ed in sand- 
stone and with sevenfold hooded cobras rising fan-like behind their heads.” 

Nearly opposite to and across the railway line from Wat Sam 
Yawt, that is to say, on the east side of the line, there is another wat 
which is worth a visit, chiefly, however, as affording an elevated 
position from which to view its larger and more important neighbour. 


Passing on towanls the river we come to the remains of 
Constantin Fhaulkon's house. It is difficult to reconstruct from these 
the maimer in which the house was arrangeil when in its finished state, 
hut there c-an he little douht, judging hy the evidences to be seen there, 
that one of the apartments formed a private cl:a[>el, that in which, as 
the Jesuit fathers narrate, the prime minister, his liousehold and 
co-religionists were nceustomed to worshij*. Ta» hard refers to this 
chapel and states that it was consecrated hy the Bishop of Metellapolis 
umler the name of ** Our Lady of Loretto.” It is worth noting that 
the form of th«‘ windows of this house have influenced the construction 
of the adjacent huilding, \\hich is of »juite recent date. 


We are told in the Tam-nain Mnang T.,ophnri, already referred 
to, that after King .Xarai's time, the city was in mins for 1.50 years up 
to th(! reign of H. M Pra Chawm Klao, who had the wish to establisli a 
royal n'sidence there. The ohl puluces were completely ruined, and 
only oiu! hull, the Chantara-|)iKan, could he restored. His Majesty 
tlMTofon* ha«l hiiildings erecttel for his own residence, restored the 
\valls and gates and constructed other huildings which are kept to the 
pri*.‘<ent time. We can therefore revisit the hall of audience where the 
b roach ambassadors were received ; of the gardens, which filled so 
nnportant a j)art of the earlier picture, nothing now remains, but it is 
'u. ^\o^th whilo to wamler round the walls and court yard, even as 

with pome effort of the imagination, it is true, to 
***' ‘*‘“^‘‘lyes the Peenop as they inupt have jireaented themselves 
ar,» '’Jsitor.s Some of the fountain.';, eanal.s and bathing places 

the {‘ If .f^u flowing waters from the reservoir and 

Xev 'i ^ f flewer hods are satUy \vante«l to assist us in our task. 

is worth a triaf'*^ ^ the thing 
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iic'fi .i :shorG excursion Into che country, less than a 
itidi^ue 'rtf'.J td.xd u;j to the 1 .ile Lhiip-sa’^n. ti:e re:>ervuir built bv Kinp 
Xarji. F--Uerence to i map made up by .sheets of the ca<la.stra! "survi-v 
will siiov just hovr' thus small ardticial lake Ls .situated witli n-pnard 
to tne ro'.vn. It must ho remembered that to the ea.st the ^nniw) 
slopes up’.vards to i(H'm a low ranj.;e of hills ruiiniu;!^ north and .south, 
ihese hills, witli the soiue’.viiat strikini^ and jatft^ed peaks of the hill.s 
near PraOat, rnav be seen frum tiie northern niilwav line, 'i’iie 
reservoir is enchased bj* a heavy earth enihanknient, nearly -si miles 
lon;^. T'lii.s bank is about 12 to lo feet hitch, ami tlie area available 
t‘)r tile sroratji; of water is rouj^iiiy one square mile. ilr. Irwin is of 
opinioa that the probable liepth of water, when tile tank was full, came 
to not less tlian nine feet and a half, deeper in .some places and less in 
others. 


A line of levels run from the old reservoir to the palace .shows, 
a.s was stated earlier in this paper, that the city proper of Lopburi is 
not particularly elevated, Tlie iioor ol the reservoir near the south- 
western. corner and the palace grounds are about on the same level 
and tile beds of two of the old fountains of which the remains 
are still to be seen are raised above the ordinary ground li.'vel. 
It is probable, in Mr. Irwin’s opinion, that the water inteude<l for 
these fountains and for the bathing places in the royal gardens was 
pumped up to some elevated cistern in the palace grounds, being 
di.stributed about the various ornamental receptacles. 

Within the reservoir and near the western embankment on a 
small elevated piece of ground stand the ruins of the Aings country 
residence. It was here he took part in the obseivation of an ec ipse 
the moon, recorded by Father Tachard. 
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Near the south-west comer of the reservoir there are two 
water gates, which can bo seen at the present time. From these the 
water was led in open channels to a settling-tank, Sa-ra-kao, whence 
when purifietl it flowed through earthenware pipes to the palace. 
There is another sluice-gate to the north, but it is uncertain whether 
this was used merely as an overflow or was an opening into a channel 
leading to the city by another route. There is imleed, in connection 
with this old engineering work, plenty of room for further investigation, 
and who can tell that in the near future, such further investigation, 
conducted perhaps with the object in view, may not demonstrate the 
Feasibility and desirability of once more setting the channels flowing 
for the benefit of the population, at present small, but soon certainly 
to be far greater, of the ancient city of La-wo. 

In conclusion I beg to return my best thanks to our President, 
Dr. Frankfurter, for his assistance and advice, and for the loan of most 
of the books consulted ; also to Mr. A. J. Irwin, who conducted the 
cadastral survey of the district and to whom I am indebted for much 
of information about the old water works of La-wo. 
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PHAULKON’S HOUSE AT LOPBURI 

by 

E. W. HuTCHIXSOX, a. 

Jso study of Franco-Siamese relations during the xvjith centuiy 
is complete that ignores the imposing brick ruins at Lopbm-i in which 
a large part of the negotiations between the French Envoys and 
Paulkon, Pra Narai’s Greek Adviser, took place. 

The Palace has been described elsewhere. The ruins known as 
Phaulkon’s house, which lie a short distance to the North of it, Avere 
carefully examined b}^ the writer in 1932, and a ground plan was 
made of them, Avith the assistance of the Cadasti-ai Sui-A-ey, for pur- 
poses of comparison with tlie xviith century French plan already 
published. 

As a preface to the consideration of these plans a feAv obserA'ations 
are ofiered concerning the career of Phaulkon. 

A manuscript in the Archiv'es of the jHissions Etraugeres at Rue 
du Bae in Paris purports to give the truth concerning Phaulkon’s 
antecedents. 

According to this manuscript, which is confirmed by Dutch and 
English records, Phaulkon left his home at Argostoli in the island of 
Cephalonia at an early age, and became a seaman in the service of 
the English East India Company^^l In the year 1678, Avhen he Avas 
about thirty years of age, he first came to Siam Avith the Company’s 
Agent, Burnaby, when the latter Avas despatched from Bantam in 
Java to revive English trade in Siam. 

Phaulkon Avas employed by Burnaby on this business for tAvo years. 
In 1680, with Burnaby s approA'al, he Avas engaged by the Fra K'lang, 
(Siamese Minister of the Treasuiy) Avho controlled the activities of 
foreign traders in the country. At about the same time Constantine 
Phaulkon, commonly knoAvn as Constant or '“Conse” by tlie Euglish, 
and “Constance” by the French, was converted to Catholicism by a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and married a half-caste Japanese Avoman. 

In less than tAA'o years, Phaulkon had made himself indispensible 
to the Minister, P’ya Kosa, and receiA'ed the title of Luang Wicha^’en. 
On the Minister’s death in 1682, he became A'irtual controller of 

His family AA-ere Gerakis, AA-hich means “falcon ’ in Greek. Phaulkon is 
a. hellenised version of this word used by him. The English staled him 
Paul con. 
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E. W. Hutchinson 


Siam's foreign trade, and attracted the notice of King P’ra Narai, at 
the time when the latter was seeking an alliance with France to 
counterbalance Dutch pretensions in the Far East. 

For six years, from 1682 to 1688, Plmulkou enjoyed the King’s 
confidence ; he exercised almost unlimited ijower, and was rewarded 
with the highest title of Chao P’ya. He was nevertheless a foreigner, 
and was unpopular. 

The question arises — can he have been the owner of the palatial 
buildings at Lopburi, whose ruins still perpetuate his name; especially 
since no other remains of private as opposed to royal or sacred build- 
ings of equal antiquity are to be found in Siam, 

Before answering this question it will be necessary to examine the 
ruins in detail with the aid of the modern plan and of a copy of the 
old French plan. 

Some 200 yards beyond the northern wall of the Palace, and in a 
direct line with the Palace Gate, known as Pratu Wichayen, lies a 
pile of brick ruins enclosed within walls which on the south and 
west sides are well preserved and are some 8 feet high. 

The area so enclosed is a rhomboid, measuring roughly 90 metres 
on the north side, 100 metres on the south, 67 on the west, and 75 
on the east. The orientation of the main building is S. S. \V. 

The ground plan shows a general lack of symmetry in the whole 
lay-out, suggestive of hasty or patchy design; for instance, several 
granite slabs are found among the bricks of the stairways. 

The front (southern) wall is pierced by three Gates, the centre one 
of which is surmounted by a pointed Gable, but the two lateral gates 
each by a rounded arch. 

The three gates correspond with the three main sections of the 
Ruins, which are separated into three Courts by the walls (K. 

Tiiere are signs that these walls were originally uniform in height 
with the outer walls. They divide the ground between the outer 
south wall and the ruins into a central, an eastern and a western 
court. 

Gentual Section. 

The Central Court i.s traversed by a paved way running between 
low brick walls, intersecting a narrow lawn, and leading from the 
gabled entrance gate to the foot of an imposing flight of brick steps, 

The Oiiiiking walls of the Court contain well-preserved niches for 
lamps 15 inches apart and 4 feet fium the ground. 
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42 i'eet wide, which projects towards the path in an elipse. At 
the top ot the steps is another narrow grass plot, enclosed on the 
east and west side by the walls of biiildings. In its centre is a 
rectangular Ruin (e), L2'xlS', consisting of two walls on north and 
south side, each about 15 feet high, whieh contain and overhang a 
saddle-shaped mass of bricks wbieh rises in the centre and resembles 
the roof of a vault. 'I’he north wall shows traces of a window frame 
about 10 feet from the ground. 

This ruin is commonly known as the Bell Tower, but there are no 
signs in the walls of holes for a Beam for suspending the Bells, 
which must have been hung, if at all, from the now vanished roof. 

Behind stands the Chapel, approached by semi-circular steps up to 
the three main Doors in the North, South, and West walls. Above 
both North an<l South Doors i.s the* remains of a low 'lower, Avith 
traces of a winding .stair in b >th towers. 

The Chapel is a single aijartment, narrow and massive, measuring 
about 50 feet X IS feet, ft i.s lit by three windows on the north wall 
and three on the south, each about SA' x 7 A' and by a stpiare window 
above both north and south door, giving on to the tower.s, 

'Fhe lighting oti the East and West walls consists of a merlon-shaped 
opening in both gables m.-ar the top, and l)y a rpse wiiuhnv in the 
centre of the West wall. 'L’lie Eastern wall, i)elow the gable, has no 
window. 

The floor is still paved with about 50% of the original red he.Ku- 
gonal tiles. East of the 'lowers is a brick dais in which there are 
remain.s of marble, 't’he dais spans the Nave to a depth ol si.x leet, 
rising l.t feet above tbe floor level. At its East end are the- Brick 
foundations of an Altar, 5'x2A'. Between the Altar and the East 
wall of the Chapel i.s a passage six feet wide connecting a narrow door 
in the north wall with a similar one in the .south wall. 

The Ma.sonry of the outer .Mou'dings of the wimlows and doors is 
decorated with Lotus design such as is commonly seen on the door- 
way .s of Siamese Temples. Prince Damrong considers this design to 
be a proof that the Chapel ’.vas not (frected by IMianlkon for hi.s 
private use, since it i.s indikely that a foreigner in Siam would have 
been permitted to apply this form of tjrnannmt to hi.s own Chii.stian 
Chapel. In any case, it i.s jn’obably the <nily Cliri.stian Ghui'ch in the 
world decorated in Buddhist .style. 

Photograpli.s pro.sented by P'ra Pi'afcas Sahakon illustiate the 
exterior decorations of the noi’thern wall. 
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Vievj from Eastern court loohinc) West. 

In foreground, steps leading to site of great Hall, (^H. on plan). Beyond the steps, the 

living room R. W. on west side of Hall. 

Tn hao.kgi'o\md. the two narrow gablcnl buildings (b) (c) in western court. 
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Between both plots and the outer Southern Wall are corresponding, 
hut smaller plots, which connect by a couple of steps at the end of 
walls (T. T.) with the small elevated Courts in front of the projecting 
buildings (f) and (g). 

The platform above the grand stairway' extends into a j^avement 
of noble dimensions, roughly fi3'x33', which probably formed the 
floor of a great Hall of Ceremony, now totally destroyed (H). 

The walls (!’. T.) are conterminous with the walls no longer exis- 
ting of the Hall of Ceremony ; the}' formed the sides of two long 
narrow gable-roofed buildings, which have been destroyed like the 
Hall. These two buildings (f) and (g) together with the great stairway 
leading to the Hall enclosed three aides of the Entrance Court, and 
projected from the main alignment. Access to them was obtained by 
a small semicircular brick stairway from each of the two small deviat- 
ed Courts on either side of the South end of the Entrance Court. 
Although the dimensions of (f)and (g) were approximately the same, 
their ground plan was far from identical, since (g) is filled up with 
the foundations of four small rooims, and a flanking passage ; (f) how- 
ever appears to have consisted of a single big room. 

A narrow passageway outside the Eastern Wing leads through a 
gap in the wall (which doubtless contained a gate) to the adjoining 
building, called in the French Flan “ Flouse of the P’ra Klang”, the 
site of which has recently been cleared, revealing an immense plat- 
form now devoid of foundation walls, and numerous foundation walls 
of small buildings on the east and north sides. 

The blocks BE, RW, each consist of a ground floor and a first 
floor room 19' x 33'. In both eases they are separated from the great 
Hall by a small walled Courtyard, which in the West Block (RW) 
contains an outside stairway leading to the first floor room. 

The corresponding room in the East Block (RE) was reached by a 
spacious indoor .staircase, the outline of which can be seen on the 
walls at the East end of (J ). 

(J) is a long, narrow Annex, parallel with and adjoining the north- 
ern wall of the Hall, and overlapping a portion of the north walls of 
(RE) and (RW). It may havm served for offices behind the Hall, as 
well as covered way between (RE) and (RW) and the Central Court. 

The ground behind (J) is honeycombed with the foundations of 
small buildings, presumably retainers’ quarters. 

A reference to the ground plan reveals the fact that the Chapel is 
in better alignment with the Eastern than with the Western section • 
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ami an uxainination of the ruin.s show.s that the Chapel and Kanteru 
Section are more .snlidly huilb than the rest of the ruin.s. 

^ These ob.servations .su^'i^e-st the conclu.sion that the Chapel and 
Ea.stern Section repre.sent the onVinal Buildin^^s con.structed by P’ra 
Xanu’.s order.s for the reception of Amba.ssador de Chaumont and his 
.stair. Thu French map of Lopburi, made at that time, supports tin’s 
theory, which i.s furthermore reinforced by Prince Damron^’.s coni- 
ment-s on the ornamentation of the Cliapel wimlows. 

In the French map. the .site of the ruin.s is described as "The 
resuleiice of the French Ambas-sador " (D), and the western boundary 
wall i.s .shown close to the we.sb end of the Chapel. The ground 
beyond that boundary i.s sliown as a Buddhist Temple, which must 
have been acipu’rod in order to construct the western part of the 
present ruins, .since the latter e.xtend almo.sb to the City wall, 
Pluiulkou'.s house (T) i.s sliown ouUide tlie City wall. 

It is po.ssible tliat after the departure of de Chaumont’s Embassy, 
Phaulkon built the We.stern Section for him.self and for the twelve 


Jesuits who came out in 1087 as well as for the si,': left behind b3'^de 
Chaumont. The two parallel narrow gabled builcling.s (b) and (c) are 
more suggestive of friar.s' coll.s than of hi}' babitation.s. 

A.s mentioned above, the building on the East side of the Ruins is 
marked as the " P’ra Klang’s" House. 

'L’he Royal Gardens (G) occupied the present site of the Co-opera- 
tive Department Buildings — separated from the Palace (A) by a line 
of Royal Stables (K). 

Nothing now remains of the French Jrission(F), or of the populous 
quarter on the island (Q) opposite to the Alarket (S) which is still in 
that part of the town. 

Phaulkon’s house and garden (T; lie beyond the N.-E. end of the 
Moat, parallel with the Je.suit Astronomers’ Observation Tower (P), 
a ruin now known a.s San Polo. This quarter i.s now very sparsely 
populated and contains no vestiges of Phaulkon’s gai'den. 

Its place however on the French map far away from the ruins now 
known as Phaulkon’a house may be taken as evidence that at the time 
when tlie map was made Phaulkon resided far away from tlie Palace ; 
also that the eastern and central portion of the site noAv known as 
Phaulkon's house contained apai-tments which were built for the 
reception of the French Ambassador. 

It is incredible that a foreigner in the Siamese service could have 
been permitted to build so magnificent a palace for himself, while the 
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Plan of Phaulkon's House at Lopbuvi made by a Cadastral Surveyor, 

June 1932. 


Central Court 

e. So-ciilled Bell Tower with Chapel behind 

K.L. Flanking walls, dividing this court from the Eastern and Western 
Sections. 


Western Section 

a. The Big House, of lliinsy construction 

b. c. Narrow rectangular gabled buildings, suggestive of Friars’ cells, 
d. Bath - Latrine (?), Dres.sing room (?), Courtyard (d) cistern. 

p. Walled garden. 

m. n. o. Oiithouses: probably kitchen and stables. 


Eastern Section 

T. T. 


F. G. 

H. 

11 W. I 
HE. j 

J. 


liui\>ed walls of narrow gable-roofed building F.G. on either side 
of garden plots. 

Narrow gable-roofed buildings flanking the garden plots. 

Great Hall of ceremony. 

Small walled courtyards dividing great Hall at west and east 
ends from ground floor and first floor living rooms, 19' x flB' . 

Long narrow annex behind Hall, divided into three apartments. 
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Si.'unoso \vi;re conlt;iit with iJijriiiuiioiit liouse.s. When 

lnnvuvcr di; ( /liauiiiuut and hi * auilc had (h;j;artud. leaving behind 
livi; tail t.»l ihi; Jiix .lesuil Aainai'aners wln> eanie out with him, some 
of these Jesuits may have remained ladiind to serve tiic chapel. 

It is possihhr that, then l‘han!Ic<>n may have ac'iuired the Temple 
lamt at the West end and built .seme of tin; more fragile edilice.s in 
tin; Weslern (.'ourt for his i>wn use, in )adt;r to bt; nearer to the 
Palace than in his original house laUside the Moat. 

Chiengmai, 1933. 

O * 
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first source, an inscription in the east Yihara of the standing 
Buddha, dated B. E. 2331^ (1789 of the Christian era), is respon- 
sible for the early history of the Wat. It relates that in that 
year “ His righteous Majesty, Eamadhipati, reigning in Krungdeb, 
perceiving that the old monastery of Bodharam was in a state of 
ruin ”, decided to restore it. After three years occupied in filling in 
the ground, the actual work of restoration began in earnest and 
lasted nine years. More than a thousand fine imases of the Buddha 
lying in neglect in the provinces were removed from the North and 
set up here in various places. It appears from this inscription 
that the monastery was planned on the whole on the same scale as 
we find it today." The monastery was provided with 66 men who 
were paid certain sums of money as keepers and entrusted with the 
care of the buildings and grounds. The chief keeper and his 
assistant received minor ranks in the nobilitv to ensure their official 
and social standing. The restoration in reality took the form of 
constructing new buildings on the old site, as practically nothing 
of the old monastery remained. In 1801, the work being com- 
pleted, His Majesty celebrated the event in the customary way but 
on a grand scale, and renamed the monastery Wat Phra Jetubon 
after the famous Jetavana pleasance of Anathapindika at Sravasti. 
The Bang poured water on the hand of the main image in the 
presence of an assembly of the incumbent monks as an act of hand- 
ing over what he had rebuilt for them, presented them with gifts, 
and customary' food which he and his Court personally' served, and 
distributed alms to the people and provided general entertainments 
and fire-works. The features of the celebrations were very much on 
the same lines as one finds today in merit-making and dedications, 
but there were two features of interest, the casting abroad ot 
coupons by' which one could claim sums ranging from 2 to 5 catties 

1. Doubtless a slip. It should have been 2332. The slip ''vas 
perhaps due to a confusion '^vith the final figure of the civil era which "'vas 
C.S. 1151. 

2. Detailed description of the plan, of the monastery as it existed m 
1822 is to be found in Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam d* Gochin-Ghinay vo . > 
pp. 163—167. 
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(160 to 400 bahts) from the Privy Purse and also of limes containing 
small coins. These two items totalled 40,480 bahts and were distri- 
buted as alms for the redemption of the King’s family and chattels. 
It may be as well to explain that the motive of this act was the idea 
that the King dedicated his all to the people in honour of the monas- 
tery and then redeemed it by the above process. The concluding 
passage of the inscription is rather interesting. It states : “ In 

undertaking to restore the monastery and in fitly dedicating it, His 
Majesty has not been actuated by a wish for reward (in future lives) 
such as Universal sovereignty or even heavenly joys, but by an 
aspiration to arrive at full and complete Knowledge whereby human 

beings will be re.stored from the wheel of misery In fact the 

King dedicated his all not in exchange for the realisation of his per- 
sonal ambition but rather that he might attain the knowledge which 
would be then used for the good of the people. This historical 
evidence is comforting to hear. Siamese monarchs after all seemed 
to have thought of and worked traditionally for the welfare of their 
subjects before their own ! 

Our second source of information, dated B. E. 2351 (1808), 
exists in print and may be found in the Vajirahan magazine. It is 
not stated how the magazine obtained the record. This record being 
written in a style similar to the inscription referred to above, it has 
been thought by the Royal Institute that it was the draft, intended 
for inscription on a parallel tablet to the first in the same Vihara 
where a stone slab had already been set in the wall as yet without 
any writing. The date of this record being only some ten months 
before the demise of King Rama I, it has been suggested that the 
written record might have been delayed until it was too late to 
submit the draft to the King for his approval and finally given up. 
The gist of this diaft is the miraculous discovery in Nan of some 
holy relics which were presented to the King and their due inclusion 
in places of honour in the monastery. 

Our third and most detailed source of information was writ- 
ten in January B. E, 2388 (1845) as a record in verse by a contem- 
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porary poet and scholar, His Royal Highness Krom Kun Nujit Jinoros 
who was afterwards promoted Patriarch, and assumed the rank and 
title of Krom Somdech Phra Paramanujit. It brings us down to the 
second restoration by Rama IH, whence we get the encyclopaedic 
part and the bulk of our inscriptions. It states that the King, on 
his annual state visit in 1831 to present the Kathin, went over the 
whole grounds and noticing that many of the buildings were in 
ruins, ordered their restoration. The main features of this second 
restoration werei the enlargement of the main chapel (the Uposatha), 
the fashioning of the image of the Reclining Buddha on the site of 
a former palace which was then made over to the Monastery, the 
erection of two of the three big pagodas directly west of the central 
enclosure of the Uposatha, the restoration and enlargement of the 
residential quarters for the priests, a general repair and many minor 
additions, and finally new mural decorations and paintings with the 
encyclopaedic inscriptions in explanation of them. The work of 
building additional cells for the priests as well as rebuilding the old 
ones began in 1832. In 1835 the restoration proper was commenced. 
The poetical narrative, which the author finished writing in 1845, 
does not mention the completion of this restoration. The history 
however of the third reign by Chao Phya Dibakarawongs, as yet 
unpublished, tells us that the restoration was not completed till 1848, 
three years after this narrative. This of course explains the meagre 
information in this narrative about the last important building of 
the whole group, the Vihara of the Reclining Buddha. The poet 
seemed to have been fully aware of the main features of this Vihara 
and actually mentioned that detailed specifications of the work of 
restoration were to be found inscribed in that presumably unfinished 
Vihara as will be seen later. The history, above mentioned, went 
on to say that the King fitly dedicated the work in the same year, 
features of which seemed to have been parallel to the dedication of 
the first restoration. 

Let us now take a general survey of the precincts reiterating 
at the same time the individual features of this restoration in 
conformity with the poetical narrative. The monastery may he 
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spoken of as being divided into two sections, the dividing line 
being identical with the present Jetiibon road. North of the road 
is the main section wlierein are situated all our points of interest. 
The southern section is mainly residential. It contains the compa- 
ratively ornate and spacious residence and office of the above men- 
tioned Prince priest, the modern Pali school with a few other minor 
buildings which contain short inscriptions of a self-explanatory 
character. The whole area is chiefly made up of priestly cells quite 
simple in aspect and in strict keeping witli tlieir monastic cliaraeter, 
and will not therefore be treated of here. 

Reverting again to tlie northern section, the most important 
building though perhaps not the one best known to the public is the 
Bot or Upo.satha, .standing inside a walled enclosure directly facing 
east. The enclosure itself contained four Vilmras or chapels facing 
the four cardinal points .so that any one entering by whichever 
.side will come upon one of the.se cliapels before getting to the main 
building, the Bot or Upo.satha. An Upo.satha is the assembly hall 
of the holy Brotherhood wherein take place all their formal meetings 
and the more important ceremonies. A part of the remains of Rama I. 
collected from the crematory pyre was buried in this Bot, and it has 
been the custom for every monarch entering this building to pay 
respect to the memory of the Founder of the Dynasty. This main 
chapel was raised and enlarged in this restoration. On the walls 
between the windows were painted biographies of 41 eminent disci- 
ples of the Buddha with inscriptions in explanation thereof. The 
biographies were compiled from Buddhaghosha's commentary of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya. Hereunder is given a specimen of the biographic 
inscriptions of the Uposatha : 

“ It is stated in the Manorathaptirani, commentary of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya, first chapter, in the section relating to the Vene- 
rable Kondanna thus ; Formerly Kondanna the Brahman lived ‘at 
the Brahman village of Donavatthu near Kapilavastu, He was well 
versed in the three Vedas and in the nature of devotions. When 
the Buddha was born, his royal father a.sserabled 108 Brahmans and 
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duly fou^tod thou\» Kdght uiuong fchyvu. oxpovts in cho uudov^itAuduig 
ol' UvuwAu wow i\ykod to» h*v ivvid :^oo whac tho ivvtd l\d>v 

would boeonuo on t^ttuuxiu^ to> mtwihood. iSovou w‘ovo o>iJ tho opiuiou 
thub Uo would i^:vow u^> to bo tt. uaiYovs-id sovowigu but. sjhould ho 
dooido u^)ou ivu i)(iiootio lit'o. ho would bocouio tho diwovowo ot &dviV' 
tlou. uOm tho Buddhiu Ivoik^Iauu^. howovoi*. ^u’odiotod PuddhtvlKxxi 
without tvuy ultooiuvtivo. Lutoi* ou ICoiuJiii.uruv livod to bo tho wlo 
yuvvivoo ot tho oig'ht. uud with touo t?ou4> took up iisootio lito whou 
tho I’viuoo, tho tut\u*o thiddlui. did w. trviuir to diwovoo tho truth. 
\Yhou tho Ih'iuoo bocuiuo' tho thiddhu. ho pwuohod hi^i tiwt isoviuoxx 
Uvyiuy down tho Whool ot tho huw to ICouduiiuu who with hii^ tour 
wusi uttuiucd Aruluvtjship. Uo wu^ oouividovod ouiiuout tor bocoiuirg: 
tho tivyt Avuhut.” 

Abovo tho windows wnll bo tVnuidtho birth i>t>.>rr o^ Maho<?ivthiU 
whilo highor up uo.\t to tho lot'ty wot* uro tho u^iud roproj^ouCAtiou^ 
ot Uiudu ooj^uvolo^y uwditiod iU\d udoptod by Utor Puddhbw. 
luluys? ot* uiothor o>t' pourl oi\ tho door%5 ropro^out opiwdo^ t*rvnu tho 
Ihvmukirti. whilo ut thoir buok^ uro priutod ^spooiiuoiu? ot ull ^rudo^^ 
ot* Uouovitio Cuuii pvoj^outod iv5> tokouj^ ot* hioruwhioAl ruuk by tho 
sioYoroiiTu to tho hoU* t^wthoro. 'I'ho buok^t ot* tho woo».iou ivuvoci ot 
tho wittdows wovo iuwribovi with tho isoul^s uud uuiuo^s ot tho diyuiturio> 
ot* tho Ihiddhis^t Churoh. iudioutiu^ thut iu thoc^o d;vY5> it wu;^ divuiou 
into twv> jurii;diotiouA 'Tho uorthoru ouo wiiii pUwod uudor uu uorot 

ot ^ouidooh vuuk iu t^uuykok. iuolvidiuy ull torritorioj> upproxiuuvt-ny 

uorth of tvvUi'kok. All torritorv borvloriu^ ou tho Gulf ot Siuiu ’ootu 

ou^t uud wc^t US well US tho Muluv Touiusulu wus uudor tho wuto.oru 

% 

juvisdiotiou. tho houd ot whioh wus ulw ot u suuilur ruuk suo. ro.';- 

viout iu buoitkok. 'I'ho MotwivUtuu Cluuvh. wus divvuovl uruou^: t^.o 

two jurisdiotioivs. 'I’ixo oxtovuul puuos woro ourvovi uuo. y;k;ou v. u.. 

oouvotuioxud dosi^us. uxui ut thoir lowor oxtwruuus uro ric.o.vU- 

* ' * ^ 

roi'wsoututious ot r.ursorv rhviuos luuuv ot wiu.oh. uov.ovor. uro 
to bo idoutidcvl. 

u tukioi: kuvo ot tuts coutrui oruro;. 

tuudo ot tho bus-w!iots doviotit’i: sooucs ttvtu tho Kutvusutt ou 
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balustrades around it, each bearing an explanatory inscription in 
verse by contemporary poets including Prince Kraisara Vijit and 
Luangnai Jan Bhubes. The former was then head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and was in general charge of the work of 
restoration. His grandson was also Minister of Public Instruction 
under King Chulalongkorn, and an elder brother of the present 
Chao Phya Abhai Raja. Luangnai Jan Bhubes was a poet of some 
merit, his verses representing different metres, mentioned further on, 
being well known and popular. 

We will now turn to the four Viharas forming part of the 
enclosure of the Uposatha. Of the four, the east one being in front 
was originally the larger, having besides the main chapel opening 
outside of the enclosure, an inner one back to back with it. King 
Rama III., however, provided inner chapels to each of the other three 
and therefore all four are now identical. In the east Viliara the 
front chapel facing east contains an image, brought down by Rama I. 
from Svargalok, of the Buddha sitting under the Bodhi tree. The 
subject of the mural decoration is the quest of the Prince Siddhartha 
after truth, the temptation and vanquishment of Mara culminating in 
his attainment of knowledge under the Bodhi tree in consonance with 
the incident of the image. According to Crawfurd (ibid. cf. Note 4), 
however, “The paper-hangings represented the war of the Ramayana.” 
Crawfurd was probably misled by the figure of Mara, wiio is often 
represented in Siamese art by the identical physiognomy of Ravana. 
There does not seem to exist any explanatory inscription, the subject 
being of course familiar to all. In the chapel at the back of the 
eastern Vihara, besides the historical inscription mentioned above, 
there is an image of the standing Buddha from Ayudhya some ten 
metres in height. There are inscriptions explaining' the mural 
paintings which depict the ten stages of decay of the dead body, 
a subject for meditation. The ten Knowledges (ndna) are also 
portrayed. Concrete representations of these have been taken 
from the conventional instances as taught in priestly schools of 
meditation. The theme of the paintings b -* 
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Rama I.’s vestovation. The following are examples of these two sets 
of inscriptions : 

Stages of decay : — 

“ 1. Uddhumataka, meaning a dead body in a giiseous 
condition looking as if pumped up with air, thereb}' becoming 
most repulsive to look upon ; 

“ 2. Vinilaka, meaning a dead body over which a state 
of putrefaction has set in, parts are black, red and white ; ” etc,, 

etc. 

The Knowledges : — 

“ o. Bhauganupassauahana, the knowledge arising out 
of a contemplation of annihilation. The stock instance is that 
of a man who contemplating a broken piece of potteiy can see 
nothing but its eventual breakitig up from an entity; another 
instance is that of a man who standing on a river bank and 
looking at drops of rains falling thereon can see the drops caus- 
ing ripples as they come into contact with the river and then 
disiippear.” 

'In the south Vihara King Rama I. originally set up an old 
image of the Buddha from Ayudhya in the attitude of preaching the 
first sermon to the five original disciples. Another image, however, 
known as Phra Jinaraj was brought down from Sukliodaya and set 
up in its stead some years later*, and in it was buried a part of the 
holy relics from Nan as recorded in our second soiune of information. 
The walls of this Yihara were decorated with paintings depicting the 
same occasion as well as the Buddha’s preaching a sermon to his 
mother in the heavens, a figurative way of expressing the state ot 
spiritual knowledge to which she liad attained. Crawfurd gays here : 

“ The paper-hangings represented Gautama preaching to the assem- 
bled deities of the Hindoo Pantheon.” Rama IH. restored this Vihara 
in accord with the original plan and added a back eliapel which was 
adorned with mural paintings depicting incidents contained in the 
Stanzas of Victory, inscriptions in explanation of wliieh were setup, 
and here is a specimen of them : 

“ In this section are depicted stories from the commentary 
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of the ‘ Bahuh stanzas the first verse of which is : 

Balm'll sakassamabhinimmitasdv^idhan 
referring to that episode of victory from the Fathom Sombodhi 
(the standard Siamese version of the life of the Buddha) 
in which the Buddha, seated beneath the Bodhi tree, vanquished 
Vassavati the Mara King and his army and then attained 
enlightenment, becoming the Buddha.” 

These Stanzas of Victory, believed to have been composed in 
Ceylon, are rather popular and are always chanted in a morning 
service of benediction. They eonsi.st of eight stanzas of Pali verse, 
eacli stanza referring to an incident of the Buddha’s victories over evil, 
invoking in each stanza the Buddha’s power to bestow a similar 
victory, with an additional stanza detailing the good result that 
would accrue to one repeating them from day to day. 

The west Vihara, where King Rama I. set up first a seated 
image from Lobpuri in the attitude of being protected from rain by 
the Naga king (a characteristic attitude of the Khmer art of Lob- 
puri), and subsequently replaced it by the more famous Phra Jinasih, 
brought down from Sukhodaya together with the Phra Jinaraj of the 
southern Vihara. The Jinasih image shared equal honours in every 
respect with the Jinaraj, including the bui’ial of holy relics. The 
mural painting represented the story of the hair I’elics of the Buddha. 
Crawfurd, not being able to understand its pui'port, described what 
he saw rather graphically thus : “ The representations . . . sketched of 
the modern city of Bangkok. The river is shown, with Chinese 
junks and European shipping ; and among the most prominent figures 
are several Europeans, in the grotesque costume of the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries.” To 
understand the mistake one need only to go to any chapel where there 
is painting, such as in Wat Jetubon itself, in order to see historical 
scenes dressed in comparatively modern garb. In mural decorations 
it will not have been thought at all incongruous to paint Napoleonic 
sentinels outside the palace of the Buddha’s father ! All this was 
restored by Rama III. with the addition as already mentioned of a 
back chapel which contained mural decorations depicting the sacred 
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Nakon Rajasema (note the sema which in modern time has become 
sima) and Phra Tabong (Battambong), the gubernatorial title of the 
latter being “ Abhai Bhnbes ” which calls to mind the last sovemor 
under Siam who bore a similar title with the rank of Chao Phya. 
Nine out of 21 minor provinces in this section were directly responsi- 
ble to the Mahadthai, the administrative department of the central 
Government for this part of the Engdom. A missing province of 
some interest is the one we find written behind the Uposatha 
windows as Bhukhandhapuri Now the modem province of 

Elhukhandh has given rise to a great deal of discussion as to 

the meaning of its seemingly unintelligible name. It sounds rather 
like the name of the famous hunter of the Eamakirti but not quite 
that, as the htmter’s name in the play was Kukhan and 

besides he was supposed to have been chief of his province named 
Buriram. Since we have also Buriram almost nest door, there does 
not seem to be suScient reason in naming another province after 
him. Rather would it seem that the sound of the name Buriram has 
somehow suggested the hunter and thereby given a misrepresentation 
of some older name which was not so familiar. K'ukhan (gWJ) has 
also been suggested^ as meaning “ surrounded by moats ” but ^ is a 
Siamese word and for a Siamese word to be compounded with one 
from a classical language though permissible at times is not a common 
process. Bhukhandh is more agreeable in every sense and it would 
seem that our inscriptions may yet lay down the rule and accidentally 
fulfil their royal creator’s supposed wish of setting the standara of 
learning. 

In the south (right cloister), we find two minor provinces, 
Prachin and Nakon Nayok, directly responsible to the STahadthai , 
and another (Phanasanikom) to the Krom Tha. lolapuri and Chan- 
dapuri, two of the more fiourishing provinces on the east coast, are 
missing; so also is Chachoengsao the seat of the modern admmisti.a- 
tive circle of Prachin. On the west coast we find Nakon 

1. The “ Guha ” of Valmiki’s Kamavana. 

Bv the Rijrht Rev. Phra Brahmamuni, the present abhot cf Forc- 
manivos Monastery, 
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Dharinaraj a first class province directly responsible to the Kalahom 
with Kedah or Tliraiburi as a major tributary ; whilst two other 
provinces, Pathalung and Songkhla, though ranking second class, are 
also directly responsible to the same department. Upon Songkhla 
depended some 21 minor provinces mostly situated to the south in- 
cluding the seven provinces which constituted the administrative 
circle of Pattani lately amalgamated with Nakon Sri Dharmaraj. 
Trengganu and Kelantan are missing. 

In the west cloister behind the Uposatha, we find primarily 
Krungkao (Ayudhya) and the minor provinces of Lobpuri and Sara- 
puri under the Mahadthai ; Rajapuri and three other minor provinces 
under the Kalahom ; and one minor province (Nondapuri) under the 
Krom Tha. There are no doubt many missing, such for instance as 
the considerable province of Suphan. 

The north cloister provides the most interesting list of all, its 
territory stretching from the north of Ayudhya right up to Bayab 
circle. It includes as well the Lao territories of the north-east, 
extending over the left bank of the Mekong to include what is now 
French Laos, ceded by Siam some sixty years later. Provinces direct- 
ly responsible to the Mahadthai wei’e : — 

Tributaries : Chiengmai, Lamphun, Larapaug, Nan, Phrae, 
Nakon Phanom, Wieng Chan, Pasak (better 
known by their Gallic orthography of Vientiane 
and Bassac) and (presumably) Luang Prabang 
(though the name of the last is missing, its 
dependencies were fully listed). 

Major provinces ; The first class province of Bisnulok as well 
as the province of Svargalok are missing but 
their dependent provinces are given ; the major 
provinces of Sukhodaya, Bijai, Kambaengbejra, 
and Tak. The provinces of Nakon Svarga, 
Bichit, and their neighbours are entirely miss- 
ing, though fully mentioned behind the Upo- 
satha windows in the Church list. 
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In (li'nliii*; wiMi tlin iiiwriptions of (lie .‘^oinowlmt, technical 
illustrations of .Siiitncsi! poetic ml among the cloisters, it would be 
well to bear in mind that according to the tradition of Siamese Pro- 
sody there are four main catogorirs of jHietry : The KlOng j)erhaps the 
most popular among the intelligentsia; the Klon, more .simple and 
easily a<lapted to lyrical nsijs, hence generally employed in drama; 
the Kfibya.a kind of (.-asy melri! e.xcelled in by p(jets of the Avudhya 
])eriod, but not represented hm e ; ami Unally the Chanda, possibly 
later in ada])tation from Pali and Sanskrit and more strictly conform- 
ing to its classical prototype*. 'J'he jwverty e)f short .syllables in 
o\n- monosyllabic language however renders the adaj)tntion of the 
majority of classical Chanda Jiietres dilhcult and even Prince Para- 
manujit coidd not j)tJt eiujugh life into verses illustrating the 58 
classical metres in our inscriptions. The Siamese Chanda, like the 
classical Sanskrit, consists of two groups of metres: those measured 
by the number of syllables willed Varnavritti ; ami tho.se measured by 
the number of morae they contain, called Matravritti. Our inscrip- 
tions here consist of the following : — 

(a) Fifty slabs of the former group of Chanda, the Varnavritti, 
the subject being maxims of a moral type; 

(b) Eight slabs of the latter group of Chanda, the JMatravritti, 
which are seemingly more alive than the Varnavritti owing no doubt 
to the lesser necessit}^ of trying to provide .short .syllables for the 
metres, importance being more atbiched to the morae. 

In the prologue of these verses it was stated that Prince 
Paramanujit composed them by royal command in C. S. 1204- 
(1842). The 58 stanzas were adopted from the Pali treatise named 
Vrittodaya^ (more commonly called Vuttodaya) for the first time in 
Siamese. Again as an epilogue there were verses summing up the 
contents in this way : “ The above 50 stanzas of Varnavritti and 8 

of the Matravritti making up 58 stanzas have been adopted by 
myself alone. Their contents treated of the seven kinds of wives ; the 
six causes of downfalls ; the results each, of drinking, of going out at 
night, of attending entertainments, of gambling, of associating with 

1. Composed in the 12th. centui*y by Sangharakkhita of Oeylon. 
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ly iutcrcstiiijr (o miy one htit a native .Siainose, thus: 

QW7ii).j;tuwyiiwyiKi4iwlifw 

'ijoaofjcitjlnn iii it^n Ivr/j-j 


unicnicnmilciwq'jFiun 


F)onT:mu;^^DUV..'3tJiiiv';fji‘un^yivn£j 'jJnnyw'i'dwiDiviu^'^rinu^a^ 


T^yy y )4tj'ia[jua 


nKn'i'diimjui‘]5ii'3ii‘Jiny^. 


tc .'. . n 

nnuvi nTiJirnunn 


i^0Q7\nD3nqjniuflT iin^ 

In t rfulin;;' fif iiisccipt ion.s of the eloister.s mention hIiouW be 
made of the paint in^^s. now vjini.shed, illn.stiatin;,' an imj^ortant brancli 
of Siamesi; fai)le iiteialure. 'i’hese were; aiTani/ed in collections 
(^called Pukurunam). Tlje twt) collections painted here deserve 
mention, aUhun;,di no c.xplanatory inscrijAions seem ever to have 
e.xistod. As in most of those chissical and imalern languages of 
Asia which have been inllnenced h\' Indian Aryan civilisation, these 
collections form a distinct class in Siamese Literature. Some collec- 
tions can be traced through Ij?io Literature to have originated from 
the Paheatantra, whilst others are obviously later translations into 
Siamese from various sources. The collection of the fables of Nonduk 
(corresponding to PaneaUintra I.) here represented was no doubt 
the story of Nonduk the bulP as related by Tantrai, the daughter of 
a prime minister, who pacified her .sovereign, like Scheherazade, bj'’ 
telling him stories on consecutive nights and thereby saved her 
family from imminent death. According to M. Finot, (Recherches sur 
lit liiiGvaiitrc laotienne, BEFEO, XVII, 5), the story of Tantrai is in- 
troductory of four separate collections of fables of which the collection 
of Nonduk is the first. The stoiy of Tantrai and at least the collec- 
tion of the fables of Nonduk also exist in Javanese literature.^ The 
Siamese version of Tantrai including Nonduk has also been translated 

2. E. Cosquin, La Prologue-cadre des Mille et une nuite, Paris 1909, 

p. 32. 
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into French by Professor Lorgeou (Les Entrctions de Nang Tantrai, 
Saris, 1924). The other work, the collection of tales of the Pisfica, ^ 
was also of Indian origin, although its venue has not yet been traced. 

An important section of the precincts on account of its ency- 
clopaedic inscriptions is the enclosure of the four great chetiyas. 
Rama I. brought down what remained of the famous standing Buddha 
in the main chapel of Wat Phra Sri Sarbej in the palace of Ayudhya. 
The statue could probably not be repaired having been burnt and 
stripped of gold metal by the enemj'- during the sack of the old capital. 
It was consetjiuently not restored but buried or rather built over, tluis 
giving rise to a chetiya 41 metres in height behind the main chapel. 
The chetiya was repaired by Rama III. and decorated in green. The 
latter monarch built two more on either side of it, a white one 
dedicated to His royal father King Rama II. and a yellow one for 
himself. King Mongkut built a blue chetiya behind; and, as if 
seeing the futility of the custom, released His successors from the 
obligation by laying down a ruling that in future when no more 
space would be available let no sovereign feel obliged to build more 
chetiyas of this nature for himself, because it should be understood 
that the first four kings knew one another personally and would 
naturally wish to have their monuments in one and the same place. ^ 
Now these chetijTis are surrounded by an enclosure containing several 
pavilions in which are placed manj^ more encyclopaedic inscriptions. 
Taking them altogether wc have the following ; — 

(a) Inscriptions explaining paintings depicting 24 of the 
Birth Stories of the Buddha. The stories arc continued and com- 
pleted in the outer pavilions next to the exterior walls ; 

(b) Inscriptions describing medical matters, forming the 
medical library of this University in .stone Among subjects 
ti*eated are : treatment of small-pox, ma.^sjige, ])harmacopaeia, 
pediatrics, cluld-birth, etc. It was mentioned that this section was 
written by a court j)hysician liy name of Pijya Bamroe Rujabaefiya ; 


1. yp.isiinjr'.hi viurriu riUP.rp.'iloyiViaf.iF.'.'.’f,' 

2. Phm Rniavicliiirn, (Kine ClaitiltmtrknrnV 
on tlic memoirs of a rrinces^-), j>. 


T.. n- Viit cl 
c’ritie.il |- 
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(c) llcgulation .slrenglh of tlie army in grand reviews, as on 
Die occasion of JvaDiin presentations, in wiiicli Die four divisions of 
an army, handed down from Ancient India, were still adhered to. 
It is interesting also to find mentioned the regiments of Cham and 
Japanese mercenaries armed rcsjieetively with kris or Malay dag- 
gers and axes ! 'J’he jiictures of these two regiments happen to 
remain in good preservation. Students of Siamese literature will 
find hero identical names of royal " War horses and elephants” as in 
the epic: of Taleng Pliai from the pen also of Prince Paramanujit. 
Among animals drawing war chariots and conve^’ances of the com- 
missariat are oxen, bufi'aloes, donkeys and even camels; 

(d) ContemjiDrary moralist literature was represented b}’ the 
well known and now iwpular Krishna Son Kong, as well as Ashta 
Bailor, Bfili Son Nong, and Siibhasit Phra Huang. The first men- 
tioned, from the pen again of Prince Paramanujit, is esteemed to be 
one of the most eloquent pieces of Chanda poetry in Siam and is 
prescribed for Government .schools down to the present day. The 
subject treated of is the conduct of a good wife, being the advice 
given to her sister by Krishna, better known as Draupadi the bride 
of the Pandavas of the Mahabharata. ^ The authorship of the other 
three is not known, but like the first they were in the nature also 
of moral maxims in verse. In the Ashta Banor a royal iiersonage, 
who had endeared himself to eight monkeys of the forest by daily feed- 
ing them, is given much advice of a moral nature in gratitude for 
his generosity by those animals who turn out to be celestial beings 
in disguise. The poem called Bali Son Nong details the dying 
instructions of the Monkey-king to his brother Sugriva as to the 
proper behaviour of one serving a Sovereign in anticipation of the 

1. Since writing the above I have come across a note by the 
late King Obuhilongkox’n written in 1889, identifying the episode as a 
part of the Vanapai-va of the Mahabhaiata, where the very same stoiy 

is told in almost identical terms. WJJW 1^0 

1^- FI - laiclrtcn)- 
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localities where the Buddha’s footprints were supposed to exist. 
These places are the Saccahandha Mount (now known as Phrahad), 
the peak of Sumanakuta in Ceylon (Adam’s Peak), the hill Rang 
Rung (“the Abode of the Rainbow ”) near Chiengmai in the country 
of the Yonakas, on the “ Nammadaya ” river in Burma “ where it is to 
be found on the golden sands Needless to say the artists were not 
in a position to have obtained any idea of the scenery of those places 
which, excepting possibly Phrabad. might have seemed to them to be 
legendary. It is indeed a pity that the paintings in the four Viharas 
have mostly disappeared, and we have to be content with our inscrip- 
tions which, however, are more concerned with literary than artistic 
details. The inscriptions besides are only found in the back chapels 
and were doubtless due to the initiative of the second restoration. 

The north Vihara as built by Rama I. contained a common form 
of Buddhist iconography representing the Buddha seated on a rock 
accepting offerings from wild animals (a monkey and an elephant) — 
while the walls were painted with conventional representations of 
the Buddhist World as modified from the standard cosmology of the 
Hindus in olden times. Crawfurd’s description, while confirming 
the above, added that there were also “ full-sized figures of natives 
of Lao, Pegue, China, Tartary, Hindustan, and Persia”. These 
figures were probably decorations of the folds of doors, for Crawfurd 
went on to say that “ they were purely ornamental ”. They were 
probably renewed and perhaps added to the second restoration for 
we now have among other figures of gentlemen of the period of 
Louis XIV (vide illustration). He went on to .say that “ the wall 
of the same chamber was also decorated with several Chinese copies 
of French and English prints”. In the back-chapel added to the 
main Vihara by King Rama III. were painted the thirteen modes 
of asceticism or Dhutanga. A specimen of the inscription here is 
given thus : 

“ 8. Over this inscription is portrayed the ascetic mode 
of forest-dwelling, A monk can vow undertaking to dwell 
for ever in the forest, as the Venerable Nalaka, who was the 
nephew of the Ascetic Kaladevila. The latter once predicted 
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Nakon Rj.ja.S(?nja (C'.'te ^i:in<r, v/hk’h Lr: iiiokjrr: fcim-? has become 
slmo^ anc Flira Tab'cn^ ( Ba^tambcnjck tb<f j^obernatcrial title c£ the 
latter bein^ “ Abhai Bbubee'' v.':::(:b caFa t: mioF the luat governor 
under Sia:n v/bo bo^re a .•<i:irjar title ^virii tin; rank cb Chao Fbva. 
Nine out of 21 nrh:i:r pn^vLooee hi tbia aectie'n vz-.'re directlv resuonaF 
ble to the Mai)ad::bai, tiie adm:n:aCra.tive department ob the centm-I 
Government for thia part or tke Kin:rdom. A miaaLui: prrvmce c£ 
some interest is the one ’.ve tind v/ritten behind the ITpcsatiia 
windo'.va as Bbukbandbanuri ( rtAtcd h'e”.v the me'Cern pr."dnce or 
Kbukbacdb has giv'ir: rise to a great deal of diacuasion as to 

the meanmg of its seemingly uninteL'fv-ibie name. It sciinca rather 
like the name of tiie fam'.'na hunter of the Famakirt: hut not quite 
that, as the hunter’s name Lu the play ’.vaa Kuichan ('pFu),' and. 
besides be v.-as sunrosed to have been oliief of his province named. 
Buriram. Since we have also Burirarn alme'sc ne.ut d<:cr. there does 
not seem to be suineient reason in naming an'.'ther prrvluce after 
him. Bather wcfil'-i it seem that che actind of the name Buriram baa 
somehciv au:rvei;ted the iiuncerand tlierebv iriven a- misrenresentatibn 
of some older name which was not so familiar. K’lLkhan (q'Fkr/' has 
also been suggested" as meaning “ surrounded by meats but p a 
Siamese v/erd and for a Siamese word, to be ccmpcunced wjfeh one 
from a classical Ian 2 :uage though permissible at times is net a commert 
process. Bhukhandh is more agreeable in every sense and it would 
seem that our inscriptions may yet lay down the rule and accidentaily 
fuI5I their ro^mJ creator's supposed wish of setting tne stancara oj> 
learning. 

In the south (right cloister), we find Bwe minor prm'’inces, 
Frachin and Nakou Nayck, directly responsible to the Srahactaau., 
and another (Fhanasanikom) to the Krcm Tha. Jclapurcand Clian- 
dapuri, two of the more Sourishing premhees on the east cca-st. a"^- 
missins: ; so also is Chachcensisao the seat of the modern: adnnnistra* 
tive circle of Frachin. On the west coast we find j^akon. 


1. The “ Guha” of Talmild's Eamavana. 

^ E-v the Bight Bav. Bbra Brahnrammii, the present aboofe or Bare 


manivas Monasterr. 
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Dharmaraj a first class province directly responsible to the Kalahom 
with Kedah or Thraiburi as a major tributary ; whilst two other 
provinces, Pathalung and Songkhla, though ranking second class, are 
also directly responsible to the same department. Upon Songkhla 
depended some 21 minor provinces mostly situated to the south in- 
cluding the seven provinces which constituted the administrative 
circle of Pattani lately amalgamated with Nakon Sri Dharmaraj. 
Trengganu and Kelantan are missing. 

In the west cloister behind the Uposatha, we find primarily 
Krungkao (Ayudhya)* and the minor provinces of Lobpuri and Sara- 
puri under the Mahadthai ; Rajapuri and three other minor provinces 
under the Kalahom ; and one minor province (Nondapuri) under the 
Krom Tha, There are no doubt many missing, such for instance as 
the considerable province of Suphan. 

The north cloister provides the most interesting list of all, its 
territory stretching from the north of Ayudhya right up to Bayab 
circle. It includes as well the Lao territories of the north-east, 
extending over the left bank of the Mekong to include what is now 
French Laos, ceded by Siam some sixty years later. Provinces direct- 
ly responsible to the Mahadthai were : — 

Tributaries: Chiengmai, Lamphun, I.(arapang, Nan, Phrae, 
Nakon Phanom, Wieng Chan, Pasak (better 
known by their Gallic orthography of Vientiane 
and Bassac) and (presumably) Luang Prabang 
(though the name of the last is missing, its 
dependencies were fully listed). 

Major provinces : The first class province of Bisnulok as well 
as the province of Svargalok are missing but 
their dependent provinces are given ; the major 
provinces of Sukhodaya, Bijai, Kambaengbejra, 
and Tak. The provinces of Nakon Svarga, 
Bichit, and their neighbours are entirely miss- 
ing, though fully mentioned behind the ITpo- 
satha windows in the 
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In clcnlin^ with tlu; inscrij)tions of the somewhat technical 
illustrations of Siamese j)oetic art among the cloisters, it would be 
well to bear in mind that according to the tradition of Siamese Pro- 
sody there are four main categories of j)octry : The Klong perhaps the 
most popular among the intelligentsia ; the Klon, more simple and 
easily adapted to lyricixl uses, hence generally employed in drama; 
the Kabya,a kind of easy metre c.xcelled in by j^)oets of the Ayudhya 
period, but not repre'^ented here; and finally the Chanda, possibly 
later in adaptation from Pali and Sanskrit and more strictly conform- 
ing to its classical protot^-pe. The jwverty of short syllables in 
our monosyllabic language however renders the adaptation of the 
majority of classical Chand/i metres diflicult and even Prince Para- 
manujit could not put enough life into verses illustrating the 58 
classiail metres in our inscriptions. The Siamese Chanda, like the 
classical Sanskrit, consists of two grou 2 )s of metres: those measured 
by the number of syllables ciilled Varnavritti ; and those measured by 
the number of morac they contain, called Matravritti. Our inscrip- 
tions here consist of the following; : — 

(a) Fifty slabs of the former group of Chanda, the Vaniavritti, 
the subject being maxims of a moral type ; 

(b) Eight slabs of the lattor group of Chanda, the Matra\Titti, 
which are seemingly more alive than the Varnavritti owing no doubt 
to the lesser necessity of trying to provide short syllables for the 
metres, importance being more attached to the morae. 

In the prologue of these verses it was stated that Prince 
Paramanujit composed them by royal command in C. S. 1204 
(1842). The 58 stanzas were adopted from the Pali treatise named 
Vrittodaya^ (more commonly called Vuttodaya) for the first time in 
Siamese, Again as an epilogue there were verses summing up the 
contents in this way : “ The above 50 stanzas of Vai'na\'ritti and 8 

of the Matravritti making up 58 stanzas have been adopted by 
myself alone. Their contents treated of the seven kinds of wives ; the 
six causes of downfalls ; the results each, of drinking, of going out at 
night, of attending entertainments, of gambling, of associating with 

1, Composed in the 12th. centuiy by Sangharakkhita of Ceylon. 
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the six kinds of persons of evil disposition, of the six forms of lazi- 
ness ; of the 4 categories each of good and bad friends ; of the 4 evil 
dispositions (agati ) ; of the 5 catastrophes ; the paths of action ; of 
the 38 good actions ; of the injunctions to an official ; of the recom- 
mendations for the monarch’s behaviour. The knowledge of all 
these moral verses should be productive of good, should help to ward 
off all evil and suffering, should enhance one in prosperity, health 
and honour. They have been inscribed on half the cloister pillars by 
command of His Majesty, who wishes thereby to lead his people 
along the path of Knowledge ”. 

We now come to another category of poetry, the Klon, in the 
forms of the Phleng Yao Kolabot and Kola Aksorn,^ These have 
not been translated nor adopted from anywhere. They formed a 
collection of examples of Siamese Klon verses on a variety of subjects 
composed by a group of poets including the King himself. In the 
prologue to the collection, it was stated that they had been composed 
by a number of poets at the instigation of His Majesty who wished 
that future generations should be able to obtain easy access to that 
“branch of knowledge which was in olden times considered as the 
knowledge essential to a gentleman but has now become rare among 
people who have turned to bad ways”. It was further explained that 
these verses had been written as examples of rhetoric and consequent- 
ly contained much of a worldly nature. The King was w^ell aware 
that erotic poetry was the opposite of the spiritual but with the above 
excuse he wished that the collection should be tolerated in some such 
manner as the dedication of music and song. The contents of these 
verses are mainly erotic, as the name “Phleng Yao” suggests ; the 
main interest lying in a kind of verbal extravaganza, in which an 
intricate play on tonal accents is a feature. It is consequently 
somewhat difficult to give details in a way which would be sufficient- 

1. Published by the Royal Institute, with an introduction by 
Prince Damrong giving an historical survey of Siamese Poetry, under the 

title of “ 

^ ^ ^ >5 

lUsiJwrmjRiFiiu ted&ar 
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into French by Professor Lorgeou (Les Entrefciens de Nang Tantrai, 
Vnris, 1 924). The other ^rork, the collection of tales of the'’ Pisaca, 
was also of Indian origin, altlioiigh its venue has not yet been traced. 

An important .section of the precincts on account of its ency- 
clopaedic in.scription.s is the enclosure of the four great chetiyas. 
Hama I. brought down what remained of the famous standing Buddha 
in the main chapel of Wat Phrn Sri Sarbej in tlie palace of Ayiidhya. 
1 ho sbitiio could probably not be repaired having been burnt and 
.stripj)ed of gold metal by the enemy during the sack of the old capital. 
It was consequently not restored but buried or rather built over, thus 
giving rise to a chetiya 41 metres in height behind the main chapel. 
Tlic chetiya was repaired by Rama III. and decorated in green. The 
latter monarch built two more on either side of it, a white one 
dedicated to His royal father King itama If. and a yellow one for 
himself. King Mongkut built a blue chetiya behind; and, as if 
seeing the futility of the custom, released His successor.g from the 
obligation by laying down a ruling that in future when no more 
space would be available let no sovereign feel obliged to build more 
chetiyas of this nature for liirnself, because it should be understood 
that the first four kings knew one another personally and would 
naturally wish to have their monuments in one and the same place. 
Now these chetiyas are surrounded by an enclosure containing several 
pavilions in which are placed many more encyclopaedic inscriptions. 
Taking them altogether we have the following : — 

(a) Inscriptions explaining paintings depicting 24 of the 
Birth Stories of the Buddlia. The stories are continued and com- 
pleted in the outer pavilions next to the exterior walls ; 

(b) Inscriptions describing medical matters, forming the 
medical library of this “University in stone”. Among subjects 
treated are: treatment of small-pox, massage, pharinacopaeia, 
pediatrics, child-birth, etc. It was mentioned that this section was 
written by a court physician by name of Phya Bamroe Bajabaedya , 


2. Phra Rajavicharn, {King Chulalongkorn’s critical pamp 


on the memoirs of a Princess), p. 242. 
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(c) Eegulation strength of the army in grand reviews, as on 
the occasion of Kathin presentations, in which the four divisions of 
an army, handed down from Ancient India, were still adhered to. 
It is interesting also to find mentioned the regiments of Cham and 
Japanese mercenaries armed respectively with kris or Malay dag- 
gers and axes ! The pictures of these two regiments happen to 
remain in good preservation. Students of Siamese literature will 
find here identical names of royal “ War horses and elephants ” as in 
the epic of Taleng Pliai from the pen also of Prince Parainanujit. 
Among animals drawing war chariots and conveyances of the com- 
missariat are oxen, buffaloes, donkeys and even camels ; 

(d) ContempDrary moralist literature was represented by the 
well known and now popular Krishna Son Nong, as well as Ashta 
Bailor, Bali Son Nong, and Subhasit Phra Ruang. The first men- 
tioned, from the pen again of Prince Parainanujit, is esteemed to be 
one of the most eloquent pieces of Chanda poetry in Siam and is 
prescribed for Government schools down to the present day. The 
subject treated of is the conduct of a good wife, being the advice 
given to her sister by Krishna, better known as Draupadi the bride 
of the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, ^ The authorship of the other 
three is not known, but like the first they were in the nature also 
of moral maxims in verse. In the Ashta Banor a royal personage, 
who had endeared himself to eight monkeys of the forest by daily feed- 
ing them, is given much advice of a moral nature in gratitude for 
his genei'osity by those animals who turn out to be celestial beings 
in disguise. The poem called Bali Son Nong details the dying 
instructions of the Monkey-king to his brother Sugriva as to the 
proper behaviour of one serving a Sovereign in anticipation of the 

1. Since writing the above I have come across a note by the 
late King Chulalongkorn written in 1889, identifying the episode as a 
part of the Yanaparva of the Mahabharata, where the very same story 
is told in almost identical terms. (*3USia!jiJDint|at;VnfrOVll4!3J i^Q 
FJ- fl- teicJpJcn)- 
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latter’s service tinder Rama. The last poem as its name indicates is 
supposed to have been a collection of sayings of that figure of 
romance, the once mythical sovereign of Sukhodaya, but now identi- 
fied with the historical Sri Indraditya ; 

(e) Two inscriptions bear witness to the consideration given 
to the once all-important subject of Astrology and omens. One was 
written in verse without anj’^ statement as to authorship, while the 
other gives Pali formulae for warding off evils. 

Mention has already been made of the pavilions next to the 
outer walls, where were painted the Birth-Stories of the Buddha 
continued from the pavilions in the enclosure of the great chetiyas. 
Besides the Birth-Stories, however, there are mingled figures and ins- 
criptions of interest. Instead of mural decorations in paint, here are set 
up figures of rishis in wdiat were deemed to be attitudes of physical 
self-culture with explanatory verses and charts written on the wall 
behind.^ Each of the sixteen pavilions had also two stone figures 
representing various Nationalities, among whom we find the 
Singhalese, Siamese, Karen, African, Dutch, Italian, French, Japanese, 
Arab, Turk, Pathan, Russian, Tartar, Shan, Burmese, Hindu, Malay, 
Cham, Lao, Korean, Annamite, Chinese, Cambodian, Liu Kiu, 
Notable absentees were the English, American, Portuguese and 
German. In the latter case of course this was before 1870. The 
explanatory verses for both the rishis and the nationalities were by 
different authors of the period, A few specimens of the inscriptions 
of the latter class of figures, of which only two remain, may be 
interesting. 

The Siamese (by Prince Paramanujt) 

“ The figure of a Siamese, handsome as if shaped by Heaven 
dwelling in the prosperous and glorious city of Ayudhya 

“ He wears a coat of ravishing material, a painted panung ” 

1. It would seem from Crawfurd’s description that instead of the 
stone figures, these illustrations of physical culture were then painted 
on the walls. The figures must then he innovations of the second 
restomtion. 
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The parts ]eit out are uothiu^ more than coiuphraestaiT 
epithets. 

J /ic Doiclii, i. e. Dut-en (dv tue R-er. Phra IXanapariTati) 

T])t; ^arang’ figure here represeuts a sea-faring nataonality^ 
strong and unshakahie in their faith of Jesus Christ, ~ho the? 
believed created the \Vor3d. 

" In semblance like the English, Trearing trousers, coat and 
hat-, inha Dicing a c-ountrt' to the south called Tilanda, they are called 
Dot-chi" 

ine iniormation above though rather inaccurate is jet clear, 
excepting the meaning of the '• countrj to the south called Tilanda’’. 
Perhaps the author meant south of the Enriish tvhoiQ he ha.d just 
mentioned, or pterhaps he vras thinking of the Dutch colonials nearer 
Siam. Tilsiyda or Blanda might have been assimilated from 
“ Flanders E In more modem times HoUanda is also used, hut 
Dot-chi has never been met with elsewhere. It is also interesting to 
note that the English, whose figure is not among the thirtj-two set up, 
was nevertheless well-known as evidenced by this and other smilaT 
inscrintions. 

a. 

The Frav^nis (bj the Eev. Phra IJuninajok) 

“The Francais in a bla-ck tunic with gold epaulertes and 
gilded buttons on the breeches (/), a wat-ch chain dangling rrom his 
pocket ; 

" His country is on a par with (that of) the English, and 
possesses high mountains. It is guarded on the borders hj 
bearing rifles as protection for the populace”. 

Apparently Siam was well acquainted wit-h Afrench omrialGom. 
The term Sipay is more generally known by its ^inglo-indian 
orthography of Sepoy, although the word came originallj' rrom ^ 
Persian “ Sipahi ” which would sound nearer to the Siamese uionuneis 
tion. 

The Japanese (hy Prince Dej Adisom) 

“ The attractive figure here dema-nas your ^ ^ 

tion, being a standing figure of a Japanese. Onhish.^JS' 
tufts of bundled hair, and he wears a multi-coloured gown. 
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“ His habitat is on the island of Nippon among hills ; he is 
skilled in all crafts, his sword is beautifully gleaming, his trade 
among othex's is in- teapots and pinto 

The foreigner’s mistaken idea of the multi-coloured kimono 
of a Japanese is evident here also. The origin of the Siamese “ pinto” 
is here indicated and its identification with the “ bento ” is obvious. 
The Ranch Pitashag (b}?^ the Rev. Phra j^anapariyati) 

“ The Rouch Pitasbag here lives in the West. His country 
contains a big population, so have I heard. In the wet months 
thei’e are hailstorms and extremely cold rainstorms. 

“ The country folk there wear coats made of sheepskin, and 
sleep b}?' the fire. Some of them kill goats to make coats of their 
skin which are ovex’bearingl}’- malodoi'oiis 

Another nationality was also given as the “ Rouch living near 
Chinese territoiy ” which has been pi’esumed to refer to the Russian 
Tartar. 

Behind the enclosure of the great chetiyas again, is another 
enclosure of the Library with similar pavilions containing more ins- 
criptions. Within the Libi’ary itself was depicted the story of the 
.nine Buddhist councils for the I’evision of the Blaster’s teachings, 
with explanatory inscriptions. No texts of these was published by 
the Royal Institute, but the history of these councils is well known 
to students of Siamese Buddhism. It can be found fully reiterated 
in Prince Damrong's edition of Chao Phya Dibakarawongs’ History of 
the First Reign, treating of the ninth council held under the patronage 
of King Rama I, of the Chakri dynasty in 1788, sixty yeai's befoi'e 
its inclusion in this encyclopaedia in stone. The story of these coun- 
cils is an interesting indication of the way by which Buddhism came 
to this country. The first three councils are well known in every 
school of Buddhism, having taken place in India. The council of 
Kanishka, however, is not mentioned, the cleavage of Blahayana doc- 
trine not being taken into account. In its stead we have the council 
in Ceylon of Mahinda, some 20 years after the third Council of Asoka, 
and another one, the fifth, some 200 years after, also in Ceylon. 
Then over 500 years afterwards the work of retranslating into Pali 
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from Singlmleso of tljc Canons by Bnddhaghoslia is reckoned as the 
sixtli council. Tlie .sevcntii council in 1044 of the Christian era again 
took })lacu in Ceylon. TJie eighth brings us over to Chiengraai and 
is dated 1477, taking place under the patronage of King Tilaka or 
Kok, the famous adversary of the Siamese King Phra Paraina Trai- 
lokanath ( 1 448~1488). '1 he text tells us that Buddhi.sm ivas brought 

to Burma from Ceylon by King .Anurudh of Pagan and from there 
spread to neighbouring countrie.s. Otlier councils in Ceylon and 
Burma not in this chronological sequence were not treated of. 

Tlie ])avilion.s were painted with representations of the 
earlier episodes of the Bamakirti leading up presumably to the com- 
ing of age of Rama, though most of the inscriptions have been lost. 
Additional spaces were decorated differently in each pavilion and 
there were tfie Incarnations of Vishnu, the wiles of women, the story 
of the jMon wotnan’s divine rice, the story of the Songkrant, and the 
story called Sibsong Liem (the Duodecagon). Unfortunately one of 
the pavilions was pulled down to make room for the enlargement 
of the enclosure of the great chetiyas due to the erection of the blue 
chetiya by King Mongkut, and thus part of the episodes of the 
Ramakirti as well as the Incarnations of A^ishnu have been lost. 
Another pavilion fell under the weight of the Library dome which 
crumbled down, and caused the loss to us of another section of the 
episodes and also the "wiles of women”. What remains is incomplete. 

It should be noted, however, that so far as we can judge from their 
fragmentary remains the episodes from the Ramakirti, follow the 
well known Ramakirti of King Rama I. in all respects. The Sibsong 
Liem survives in a written form elsewhere and has been published 
by the Royal Institute.^ Prince Damrong, in a preface to the latter, 
was of opinion that the work belonged to the later Ayudhya period 
while the story being Persian in setting must have been translated 
from some esteemed piece of Persian Literature brought over by 

I. “ yvnuSwnun'afiJiw eite) ^0'^ uai eta 
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t lat llama TIL %;-as v/ont to }m ve regular sermons in the palace, and the 
subject, of the sermons nrere all included in these inscriptions. When 
it eame^to tlie turn of some minor priests many of whom were Mon, 
the subject became more irm’wg until the word "Mon” came almost 
to be identified with trac?,. The juxtapo.sition of this inscription to 
the next one to be described would perhaps suggest in an indirect 
v.'ay liov,' the Mon element had come in. 

The inscriptions about the Songkrant are not complete. The 
first slab aclrnov.dedges its source to have come from Pali vTitings 
in the country of the Jfons. Ihe narrative again goes back to the 
mythical ages to explain the origin of the Songkrant or new year 
le^'tival. In those days the calendar was lunar and the year com- 
menced on tlje first day of the v, 'axing moon of the fifth month. For 


purposes of astrological reckoning, however, a solar calendar had to 
be Irept up and according to this the date of the entry of the sun 
into Aries (April the 13th) was popularly observed under the name 
of Songkrant (Sahkranti), Popular tradition had it that on this 
da}’ a Songkrant angel arose with the dawn in the Ea.stem seas, and 
her mount, her attitude, her food were 7naterialB for the divination 


of the people’s welfare for the coining year and therefore formed a 
subject of much sfjeculation. Our inscriptions tell us of the popular 
sUny of the Seven Songkrant angels, daughters of Kapila the Brah- 
man, v.'ho lost Jjis head in a wager. The head had to be borne aloft: 
and each nev.’ year at the sun’s entry into Aries, a daughter took 
Iier turn to fly round the World with the father’s head. It should 
be noted that like the last inscription the present one claims a certain 
connection also with the Mon country and both stories seem to have 
been in the nature of explaining away the origin of customs. The 
former perhaps might have been intended to explain the custom of 
giving rice to ascetics on Wednesdays although nowadays no one 
seems to practice special charities on that day rather than any other. 

The latter’s purport is of course clearer. 

On the outer walls of these pavilions wdll he found ot 

inscriptions which are not quite complete. They are the veil 
Klong Lokaniti, or » Verses of Worldly Wisdom,” from the pen o 
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Prince Dej Adisorn, a younger brother of Rama III., who besides being 
a poet and a scliolar of note, was a statesman of some repute. He 
was later promoted by King l^Iongkut to the rank of Krom Somdech, 
which is reckoned as an equivalent to tiie modem Somdech Krom Pliya. 
His " Verses of World!}' Wisdom ” were in nature similar to the four 
collections of moral maxims mentioned above. It consisted of 345 
stanzas, and was according to its own introduction, taken from old 
maxims, which seem to indicate a Siamese origin. 

Behind the enclo.surc of the Library were two rockeiy groups, 
one containing a small pavilion .said to be European in style, and the 
other a Ciiinese. Both had mural paintings, but there does not seem 
to exi.st any inscription, and therefore, the painting Imving been lost as 
in the case of ahno.steveiytliingel.se in the mona.steiy, we are not in a 
position to know anything beyond the fact that the European pavilion 
contained pictures of the thirteen .stores tVJ), f^nd the Chinese 
one had representations of the famous historical episode of Chinese 
history, the Tliree Kingdoms. 

■ Two more buildings in the precincts contained paintings and 
explanatory inscriptions. One was the Sala Kan Parien, presumably 
intended to liave been a .school in older times, though no such purpose 
has ever been connected with this kind of building in any monastery 
nowadaj's. It is true that the Sala Kan Parien uj) country often 
serves among others the purpose of a local school, where primary 
education is given to the children of the village, but this is an 
entirely new idea and cannot have any connection with the sugges- 
tion above. Anyhow when the Sala Kan Parien of this monastery 
was planned, it could never have been intended to be a school at all. 
Its mural decoration was on the subject of Hell and the Petas, spirits 
of the deceased, undergoing their purgatorial period, but unlike the 
Purgatorio of Dante, the World of Petas seemed to have been much 
less agreeable. The Peta in Siamese art is usually extremely emaciat- 
ed, whilst in northern Buddhism he is called the hungry ghost. 
The inscriptions tell us that in 1838 Prince Kraisaravijit, the super- 
intendent of the whole work of restoration, was commanded by the 
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Kjn|r U) )iave this Sala painted with pictures of Hell and the Petas. 
'i’ho suljjcct was taken from the Dcvaduta Sutta of the Majjhiraa 
iSikii^a dealing with tlie fate of those who neglect the messengers of 
death. It would not seem nece.ssary to translate the contents in this 
short survc}’’, dealing as it does with a subject common to monastic 
art and jiossessing no historical interest. 

^^’^e now come to tiie last building of epigraphical interest and 
ini])ortan(;e — the Vihara of the Reclining Buddha. As above stated 
this wii.s a new addition of Rama HI. and not a restoration. We 
learn from the j)oetical narrative of Prince Paramanujit already 
referred to tlint licre was to be found an inscription detailing the 
work of this second restoration. This particular inscription, however, 
does not exist and nothing is known of its contents, although an 
empt}'’ slab of stone remains to testify to the statement of its ex- 
istence b}^ the Patriarch that ; 


a 
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" On a stone in the great Vihara 

Avhere the Lord’s reclining efBgy lies, 

will be found minute information 

the w'ise, who read, will know of (this restoration) . 

The mural painting of this Vihara was curiously not spec' 
fied in the Patriai'ch’s narrative, Avhich was rathei strange co 
sidering the minute details elsewhere. The only mention of it was 
that the northern wall of the monastery was enlaiged, an image 
Reclining Buddha Avas built in brick and plaster and a Viha 
over to give it shade. No mention again of the Vihara was ma^e 
in the verses giving details of the painters and the 
painting in the various parts of the monastery. 
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the Vihava is full of paintings, and inscriptions, although many of 
the latter liavo been lost. As in tlie main chapel, its paintings 
remain in a tolerable conditi(m, Avhilc in most other buildings 
very little is discernible. The window panes, besides containing 
decorative gold painting of a stereotyi)ed character, ha\ c also towards 
their lowest parts paintings of certain stories as yet not wholly 
identified. Prince Damrong thinks they deal with Folk-lore. Between 
the windows the scheme of the Uposatha is continued. While in 
that sanctuary were imintcd the lives of the forty-one eminent disci- 
ples, here we have the livcs al.so of the thirteen eminent women disci- 
ples of the Holy order as well as twenty eminent members of the laity of 
both sexes. Above the windtjws in the spacious sides of the building were 
pictures depicting Singhalese histoiy according to the “ Mahavansa ” 
from the eaidicst recorded times down to the famous single combat 
on elephants between Kings Abhayaduttha and Elara, resulting in 
the former’s victory and consequent conquest of Anuradhapura. 

In dealing in a general way with the inscriptions of the 
monastery, mention must also be made of the fact that not by 
inscriptions and paintings alone was the encyclopaedic nature of 
the ensemble emphasized, but also by other decorations and embellish- 
ments such as architecture and gardening. We have for instance 
stone from Sukhodaya, Lobpuri and Rajapuri, marble from Nakon 
Nayok, arid sandstone from Jolapuri and Rajapuri ; we have speci- 
mens of all the then known branches of fine arts and artistic crafts- 
manship, painting, sculpture in metal, plaster, wood, etc., chiselling, 
and inlaid works ; in supplement of the medical inscriptions it was 
said that every plant of any medicinal value was to be found there, 
thus : 

TQUQfl 


iJjnviTTtuvitininLn muolrn 

aQfinu” 

(Prince Paramanujit’s narrative) 
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By tlic restoration of this monastery, King Rama III. indeed 
(leserved to be given the liononr of having been a patron of arts and 
learning. Like many other Oriental patrons in the same field he 
surroumlecl himself with artists, poets and literary men whose names 
are recorded in tlie inscription, many of which, such as the names 
of Prince Paramaniijit and Prince Dej Adisorn, have become identified 
with classic works of literature. 
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A. POSTAL CONDITIONS IN THAILAND DP TO THE 
MIDDLE OP THE XIX OENTUBY. 

L The Inland Service, 

a. Offidal Service. 

The inland mail service of the Thai Government in its state up to 
the middle of the XIX century must be looked at as originating with the 
administrative reforms carried out by Kmg Trailok, (1448-U88) (1), 
who created five civil ministries. One of these particularly oared for 
the transportation of government letters. 

A description of the organisation of the official inland mail given 
in 1925 by the Ministry of Communications states as follows : 

“ Prior to the establishment of Post and Telegraph services in 
the Kingdom of Siam, epistolary correspondence was conveyed by 
various methods in accordance with old usage, 

" For the inland service the transmission of official letters was 
arranged under two categories : — viz, ordinary and urgent 

“An ordinary message was forwarded from one province to 
another. 

“An urgent message was conveyed by special courier. The 
courier was provided with means of conveyance through whatever 
province be had to go. 

“Alterations and improvements In the above practice 
made at the time when H. R. H. Prince Damrong became Minister of 
the Interior. Each important town was provided with regular 
couriers, whose duties were to despatch messages from town to town 
and to entrust same to fresh couriers, 

Por instance, in case of an urgent message intended for Nagor 
Eajasima, the Bangkok oourier had to convey it only to Siirabun. 
After handing the message to. a fresh courier at that place his duties 
ended. The successive couriers took charge of the message an 
carried it to its destination.’' 

We see here, consequently, a vivid description of a 

relay-system as it was in use in Europe in the XV, XVIand X 

( 1 j see : W. A. B . Wood ; . A fftaiory of Siam. Bangkok J 5 - 8 S,P. 85 . 
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turiaB. "With regard to the 7nessertgers tbemsolvos we find some particu- 
lars in another publication of the Ministry of Commerce and Communica- 
tions, from which I should like to quote the following passages : (2) 

“The Governor of each town maintained a number of couriers 
who knew the quickest routes to all neighbouring cities. Important 
towns also had special couriers who were versed in travel to distant 
cities with which they had business connection. In the Capital the 
Central Government maintained a large number oi couriers to run 
to all the cities surrounding the metropolis, and a group of special 
couriers who knew the quickest way to every city in the Kingdom,” 

The same work gives also some remarkable bints with regard to the 
routes. (3) 

“ The routes were well marked and known to all. Best- 
houses were provided along the routes, which were kept in order by 
the people. The couriers were treated with respect, and if they 
carried the King’s letters special treatment was afforded them on the 
routes. Kor urgent and important messages special couriers made 
the entire trip, and it was the duty of the towns along the route to 
provide them with fresh ponies and other facilities for reaching their 
destination." 

In this connection we must also consider the fact that the king as 
well as many nobles in ancient Thailand up to the middle of the past 
century had a monopoly of trade in most of the exported or imported 
goods. They were, oonseqnently, for the despatch of orders for delivery 
or informations with regard to stocks, absolutely dependent on a reliable 
system of letter-carrying. 

This commercial activity on the part of the official world 
unavoidably led to numerous difficulties as soon as foreign em- 
bassies visited Thailand for the purpose of concluding treaties of peace 
and coranerce. (4) Thu European and American countries, particularly 
their merchants, needed the goods growing here, they needed on the 
other hand markets for their own products, and for the safe guarding 

(2) see: Siam: Nature and Industry. Issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Oommunications, Bangkok, 1930, Chapter XX, p. 285, seq. 

(3) ibid,, p. 285. 

( 4 ) s'ee : Sir John Bowring : The Kingdom and People of Siam, London, 1857, 
Vol. II, p, 281. 
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of both, they needed a eafe and reliable mail service. They were deeply 
interestea m a free trade which wae contrary to the intereets of the 
noldere of the monopoHee. 

The mail degpafechiog organisation of Thailand daring that time was. 
oonsegnently, not -free from ol/ier influencesi. The needs, however, of 
%vestorn oomraeroo could by no means rely on ponies, rowing boats and 
elowly- walking elephants for the distribution of letters. On the other 
hand the foreign traders ‘were highly interested in spreading as far as 
possible over the country but had, according to the various treaties (5) 
for the first period of ten years to settle only at Bangkok. They could 
travel around but ware forbidden to purchase land or houses outside tbe 
capital. These merchants, consequently, looked too for a regular, reliable 
and quick mail service, as their very life depended on not being out off 
from the most iraportant town of the country, from the main harbour and 
from their political representative and protector. 

The result of these conditions was, at a relatively early -time, the 
liKing of special terms within the respective treaties of peace and com- 
merce to secure a mail service according to European views of transporta- 
tion. Wc find, therefore, in the Treaty hetioeen the HonoraUe. East 
India Company and Their Majesties the First and Second King of 
Siam, concluded in 1826, by Captain Bnmey on tbe part of the Bast India 
Oo., Article XC which secured "transmission of letters from one part of 
the country to the other.” (6) 

Twenty-nine years later, i. e. in 1866, Sir John Bowring, who at 
that time was Governor-General of Hong Kong and British Minister to 
the Court of Peking, euooeeded in concluding a final agreement- the 
famous Treaty of Amity and Commerce between Great Britain and 
Siam ; signed April l2tih, I860; ratified April 5th. 1866. Here the Article 
XI expressly indicates that amongst other regulations of the Burney 
Treaty, Article XI shall not be abrogated, whereas Articles 6 and 10 
were modified. ^ 

(5) see: Treaty of Thailand with the United States (J8f6}, -Art. IV, ^ 
of rhaiZand with Dan-nark (1858;, Art. V; Traiado de Amisade, ' 

gacao (between Thailand and Portugal, 1859), Art, XI; Xd; Treaty ° y , 

Commerce and Navigation between Siam and the Netherlands (18 ), 

Treaty of Peace and Commerce between Prussia and Siam ( 1862 ) Art, 

(6 ) see; Sir John Bowring, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 202. 
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b. Private iTetter Distribution. 

Private persons and officials for their personal affairs had their own 
means of communication. This resulted in the employment of private 
messengers -which were occasionally sent by people writing letters. All 
the traders and private persons kept their own couriers and employed 
them according to their own necessities. (7) 

We can, however, presume that conditions with regard to this matter- 
were quite similar to those of the Middle Ages in Europe. Here the 
Guilds spreading over large territories, employed their own messengers 
independent of imperial or royal postal organisations. Besides that 
monks to a large extent carried not only papal bulls, orders, ordinances 
or letters of the Catholic Church and its institutions, but also messages 
from and to private persons. The postal organisation of the famous 
Counts of Thuru and Taxis (in the old German Empire), of the Kings of 
England, of Eranoe or of the Italian Princes proved to be quite unable to 
claim a prerogative, not to speak of a relagia, for the postal service within 
their respective territories. On the contrary several of these private 
postal establishments gradually turned out to be extremely reliable. (S) 

The already mentioned Thai messengers were originally slaves or 
sometimes free employees of rich people who sent letters to their relatives 
or for commercial purposes. There was, consequently, no special fee for 
each letter to be paid because the messenger did not earn bis living from 
this business of letter-carrying only, as be did also other work for his 
master. 

It is also reported that these private messengers made use of the 
same routes and of the same rest-houses on their way through the coun- 
try. (9) 

(7) see: Postal Progress in Siam 1885-19^5, p. 3; Siam: Nature and In- 
dustry, p. 285, 

(8) see : The Penny- Post of William Dockwra, in London ; the Provincial 
Penny Posts in Middle and Northern England; the Local Carriers in the United 
States; the numerous private postal societies and establishments in Germany; or- 
the Semstwo Posts in Russia. 

( 9 ) see : Siam, Nature and Indust^'y, p. 285. 
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Fonufjil .Vcrvicr. 

Tin oonnooiion botwoon Thailand and foroi^n oountries existed at 
that time mainl}* by noa thouRh tharo wore also some possibilities of land 
roin-i to Burma in the West, to China in tho North, to Indo-Cbina in the 
KaM*. and to tho Malay Peninsula in tho South. As, however, foreign 
mail ohinflv cotiMsted of oorrespondt-nco of high Thai ofllciala for the sake 
of their trario monopolies and of that of foroignors who lived mainly in or 
near Ayuthva, or lal -r in or near Bangkok, the /«/// b// .sw was the most 
frequented. 

Wo fiO", con^c.iu.mtly, during tho period in question nutnerons British, 
l).ani;>!i, Portuguese, and Frenoh vessels calling at Bangkok or Penang. 
Wo HQo also the votsols of tho Thai kings and nobles not only carrying 
(!o,k1s, but tho noco-<05ry mail. Their visits, as they all were at that time 
only .s- Jtiiiifj s/iipv, vras highly dependent on the trade winds, i. e , on the 
North- East Monsoon in Sfiring and on the South-East Monsoon in antnmn. 
On the other hand it is quite impossible to give for the time being any 
narlieular dates about org.nnisaiion of this mail eomco which was entire- 
ly Btihjoot to striotly private agrooments and arrangements Winds, 
loaded goods, nationality of tho vessole dictated time and destination, and 
tho good-will of tho captains vras more important than urgency of the 
loiters. 


B. EARLY TREATIES AND FOREIGN POSTAL 
ACTIVITY (1868-1886)., 

/. New Economical Situation and its Consequences, 

Tho effect of the two treaties mentioned before was the Agreement 
entered into between the uudermeniioned Royal Commissioners on t J 
Part of Their Majesties the First and Second Kings of Siam^ an 
Harry Smith Parkes, Esquire, on the PaH of Eer Britannic Uajesyj 
Government, dated 18th May, 1866. Another effect was the exten 
of tho number of British traders, and their employees, the esfcantion o 
exchange of goods, and, as a necessary consequence the exten 
mail too. .. 

At this stage of affairs the means hitherto used of handling 
as far as the transmission from Thailand to abroad was 
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proved to be absolutely insuffioient. The organisation hitherto maintained, 
i. e., the thoroughly occasional character of transporting letters from 
Bangkok to their Eastern or Western Asiatic or European and other 
destinations soon turned out to be too slow, not frequent enough, and 
too unreliable. The main problem was, however, that none of the three 
named agreements literally dealt with the question of letter-transmission 
with regard to foreign mail. 

2, Hong Kong Postal Service at Bangkok [1858- 1885). 

Ways, however, were soon found to check this dilemma, and it must 
be maintained that Sir John Bowring who at that time was Governor- 
General of Hong Kong, was the initiator of the respective improvement. 
This was realized by inaugurating a real postal service by aid of the 
newly established Gongulate-General in Bangkok. The then Postmaster 
General of Hong Kong, S. B. G. Ross, later on published an interesting 
article in which he says : — (10) 

“a kind of unrecognized agency of the Hong Kong Post Office 

had been maintained at the Consulate-General, Bangkok, where 

Hong Kong stamps were sold and letters could be registered,” 

This statement must, though coming from an official source, never- 
theless be looked at as quite inexact. The service is said to have started 
in 1858; ( 11 ) we can see, however, from every postage stamp catalogue 
that stamps were not introduced in the colony of Hong Kong before 
December, 1862. The Kohl-Handbook, furthermore, states that special 
obliterations of Hong Kong stamps used in Bangkok were only found 
from 1883 to 1885. 

We are, consequently, bound to divide the postal activity of the Oon- 
sulate-General chronologically into three periods, i. e . : — 

(1) from 1858 to the end of 1862 : acceptance and despatch of letters 
only by indicating the postal fee by pen or pencil ; 

(2) from 1863 to 1883 : handling of letters by franking them with 
Hong Kong stamps ; the obliteration took place only at their arrival at 
Hong Kong , 

f 10 ) Bee ; Postmaster General 8. B, 0. Ross ; Notes on the British Postal 
Agencies, in Sto.mp Collectors Fortnightly, 29th Bept, 1923. 

(11) see: Dr. Herbert Munk: Kohl-Brief marken-Nandbuch, Berlin, 1936, 
Vol, V. p. 222. 
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{3} from 1883 to 1885; handling of letters by franking them with 
Hong Kong postage stamps and cancelling them with a special obliterator 
containing the inscription BANGKOK and the date in a circle of 26 mm. 
diameter. 

The letters of the second and third period sometimes also showed a 
large black seal with the British arms and the inscription BBITI8H 
OONSUDATE BANGKOK. By this measure the stamps could not be 
stolen. Nothing is known up to now with regard to the postal rates 
charged at that time. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that the handling of mail 
by British Consulates was quite a general custom. If we study carefully 
the development of British Post Offices outside the British Empire, 
especially in Central and South America, in the Near and Middle East 
and in some parts of Africa, we see that British Consulates-General, 
Consulates and Vice-Consulates ware ordered to accept mail for despatch, 
to use British postage stamps and obliterators, to fix special postal rates 
for transportation to England herself and to various other. European 
countries. 

3. Straits Settlements Postal Service at Bangkok [1882^1885), 

As already mentioned the Postal Service described went to eastern 
places, i. e,, Hong Kong, ani from there to Shanghai, Swatow, Canton, 
Tientsin, Japan, etc. The mail to western ports, i, e., to all harbours 
west of Singapore, this harbour included, was up to 1882 only handled 
after the manner of the eastern mail up to 1862. 

The growing quantity of mail sent in this direction as well as the 
remarkable improvement in the general postal conditions in India and 
other British territories, however, necessarily required a considerable 
change in the treatment of the mail from Thailand to western destinations. 
Though Thailand herself, as will be explained later, made already 
energetic preparations to establish a postal organisation of her own, this 
foreign mail service urgently needed more security and regulations with 
regard to speed, rates, prepayment and transportation. 

The result of these considerations was a special arrangement 
the Governments of Thailand and the Straits Settlements, early in 
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■whicb secured all these icaprovements and facilities. It embraced the 
handling of all mail from Thailand destined for the West. 

The literature at this moment available unfortunately gives no parti- 
culars concerning arrival and departure of mail boats or regarding rates 
from Bangkok to Singapore, India, or European countries via Suez or %’ia 
Cape of Good Hope. We know, however, that especially low rates were 
later introduced for letters to England via Marseilles. ( 12 ) 

To facilitate the prepayment of these rates special postage stamps 
were sent from Singapore to Bangkok. They consisted of the stamps 
then in use in the Straits Settlements, but with an overprinted B. At 
the opening of this new service w,hich took place on the Ist September, 
1882, the values of 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, LO, 12, 24, 30 and 96 cents were put on 
sale. No particulars are likewise at present available concerning the 
number of stamps overprinted. Originally there must have been large 
stocks of supply prepared but most of the stamps are now lost. To-day 
they are extremely scarce, and most of the copies offered, perhaps 
eighty per cent, are forgeries. 

There is a very interesting remark given by Colonel G. E. Gerini 
in his Catalogue of the Siamese Section at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Industrg and Labour, held in Turin in 1911; there the author 
says with regard to these stamps and their use ( 13 ) 

“They could be purchased in this form at a trifle more than 
cost price, the surcharge being devoted to defraying the cost of 
carrying the said correspondence by merchant steamers to Singa- 
'pore." 


(121 Prom the treaties about In^la in the Kohl-Brief marken-Handbuch, vol. I. we 
learn only the following figures: — 

1859-1863 : Singapore to Penang 2 Annas { s€a p. 484 1 

Singapore to India 4 Annas ( see p. 485 ) 

1866: India to England via Marseilles 6 A, 8 P. (seep. 486 ) 

1882: dto. dto. dto. 6 A. 6 P. (seep. 488) 

There was, however, aa additional rate from Bangkok to Singapore cf 2 or 4 Annas, 
which, in 1667, when the Dollax and Cents Currency was introduced in the Colony, w.a9 
changed Into its equivalent in cents. 


(13) see: Col. G. B. Corini : Catalogue eic. p, 67-68. 
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Though Colonel Gerini by giving in his Catalogue a short postal 
history of this country, and though showing at this exhibition hors de 
concours an extensive stamp oollection, proves to be well acquainted with 
the material in question, this remark is extremely superficial and inexact; 
it does not allow any conolusions except that there was no special postal 
fee for the route Singapore-Bangkok or Bangkok-Singapore, but only 
something like a tip for the captains going and coming. 

On the 1st July, 1885. the Postal Administration of Thailand 
joined the Universal Postal Union. Both the Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements mail services through the British Consulate-General 
were consequently suspended. Also this act was done by mutual 
agreement ; and when we compare this development with the already 
described postal activity of the other British Consulates, we must see 
quite analogous events ( 14 ) In all these oases, as it was then in Thai- 
land, the raspeotive postal administrations had joined the Universal 
Postal Union. 

0. THE EARLY THAI POSTAL SERVICE (18834886). 

1. Preparations. 

After this somewhat long but necessary incursion into the pre-1883 
postal activities in Bangkok we come to the handling of poetal affairs 
by the Thai authorities. 

Daring all the years from the middle of the past century the Thai 
Government knew that the day would surely come when they would 
have to take the entire postal service into their own hands. In 1866, 
when the New York agent of the well-known stamp printing firm 
La Rue & Co., London, came over from the United States and offer^ 

( 14 ) A short survey with regard to this problem taken from the respective descriptiens 
in the Kohl Briefmarken-Handbuch shows the following figures ; 

The British CJonsuIar Post Offices were closed for the said reason ; 

1877 in Cuba, Fernando Fo, Fuorto Rico ; 

1879 in Peru; 

18'iO in the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Venezuela : 

18SI in Chile, Columbia, Haiti; 

1882 in Nicaragua. 
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to supply Thailand with postage stamps similar to those then in use in 
England, the time had not yet come and the offer was declined. ( 15 ) 

By and by, however, affairs got into some shape, and in 1881 H. 
M. King Chulalongkom appointed his younger brother, H. R. H. Prince 
Kianurangsi as Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, at the same time 
creating a new Ministry for the said purpose. The most important duty 
of the new minister was the preparation for establishing a modern 5'bai 
postal service, at first within the limits of the capital, then extending it 
gradually all over the country. In his birthday speech on the 2l8t Sep- 
tember, 1881, His Majesty gave very detailed explanations regarding 
the purpose and character of this new service. ( 16 ) 

2. The Bangkok Postal Service. 

Only after two more -v ears were regulations fixed so far as to be 
able to meet the demands of a modern postal service. And on Saturday, 
the 4th August, 1888, or on the first day of the waxing moon of the ninth 
month of the year of the Goat, fifth of the decade, of the year 1245 of 
of the civil era, the doors of the Thai Post Offices opened for the first time. 

Por this purpose the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs issued a very 
detailed Notification. He referred to the speech made two years pre- 
viously by H. M. King Chulalongkorn predicting the inauguration of the 
said Service; then he gave all the particulars of the Service itself which 
should enable the yet unaccustomed population to become acquainted 
with the new institution. 

Then followed the Regulations. The P,egulationB consisted of seven 
teen chapters. Four classes of ari/c/es were fixed, namely: — 

1. Written letters in open or closed envelopes ; 

2. Postcards ; 

3. Newspapers printed in Bangkok; and 

4. Ocher printed publications in the form of newspapers, books, etc. 

Geographically the boundaries of the new service were Samsen in 
the North, Bankolem in the South’, Talat Plu in the West, and Sa Patum 
in the East. 

(!■') see: Reginald le May: Historical Note, in Descriptive Catalouue of the 
Stamps of Siam, Bangkok, 1920, p 8. 

(16) see : Fred J. Melville, op. cit. p. 11. 
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There were three mail-deliveries daily throughout this area ; on the 
other hand a great number of letter-boxes had been placed in all parts of 
the town to deposit there all the mail to be gathered and distributed. 

Special attention must be drawn to the Postal Kates which are an 
important source for some later investigations. First class mail for 
instance, Le., ordinary letters, was charged at 2 atts for the weight of 
one tical, that is 16. 13 gr., and 1 att for every additional tical of weight. 
Postcards were sold at the counters at the following rate: 

1 postcard 1? atts 

3 postcards 4 atts 

6 postcards 8 arts. 

The cards had, however, an imprinted stamp of 1 act only. News- 
papers were despatched for 1 att per sheet, and all fourth class articles 
at the rate of one att per tical weight. For any letter on which the 
postage was not fully prepaid, the addressee was charged with twice the 
amount of the deficiency. 

The important business of sorting the mail, as well as the whole 
administratiour was done at the General Post OfiSoe, which at that time 
was near the Ong .\ug Oanal that is nowadays near the Memorial 
Bridge, in a building to-day a part of the Telephone Service. 

3, The First Thai Postage Stamps. 

OoiiDidoring the moans and speed of trausportafion at the end of the 
hint oonturyit must have been late in 1882 that an order was given by 
the Thai Minister for Posts and Telegraphs to the firm of Messrs. TFufffr- 
iow and Sana, Ltd,, London, to supply che country with the postage 
/itiunpn necoiinary for the inopayiuont of the rates mentioned before. And 
an ItlMiorto nothing in known with regard to the artists who made the 
(lenigii and who out tlio dies, or regarding the choice of the colours to be 
lined, we inunt tiniuuno that Watorlow and Sons were entirely at liberty 
noiieei'niug thoiie partle\ilaro. They seem to have obtained only a por- 
trait of II. M. King Ohulalengkorn in uniform, looking to the left, an 
Information Indhv.iting the various denominations, and the Thai inscriptions 
to lie Innerted. None of the on\amcuts engraved had a particular Thai 
eliavaeter, no foreigner unaoguaintod with the Thai alphabet was able 
to a'lem’taln the value of a ntamp. The printers seem to have absolutely 
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ignored the simplest principles And rules of international postal law 
concerning these details. 

The denominations ordered and received respectively were ; — 


1 solot 

dark blue 

1 att 

carmine 

1 sio 

red 

1 sih 

yellow and 

1 salung 

brown-orange. 


In this connection we must remember that the rather complicated 
system of currency then in use in Thailand was as follows : — 


2 solot — 

1 att 

2 atts = 

1 sio or pai 

2 sios = 

1 sik 

2 sihs = 

1 fuang 

2 fuangs — 

1 salung 

4 salungs — 

1 tical 


On the other hand we have a much simpler calculation by dividing 
the tioal into 64 atts. This monetary system was changed, in November, 
1908, into one tioal, or baht, equal to 100 satangs ; that means atts 
were approximately equal to 2 satangs. 

All the inscription^ on the postage stamps were written in Thai and 
consisted only of the indication of the value, but omitted the name of the 
editing country or administration. The centre showed the portrait of H. 
M. King Chulalongkorn. Printing sheets contained eighty stamps 
arranged in ten horizontal rows of eight copies. No marginal indications 
concerning plates ox plate numbers were engraved, as is usual with most 
stamp printers, and the paper itself shows no watermark. The whole 
issue consisted of 500,000 sets, or 6,250 sheets of every value. Though 
there was only one printing, many colour shades are known from every 
denomination owing to a bad distribution of the colour wiihin the printing 
machines. 

There was, however, a mistake made in so far as these stamps were 
Urdered at a time when the postage rates were not yet fixed. The effect 
was that the stamp of one solot could not he used at all, and that the 
stock of this denomination was, consequently, kept at the treasury and 
not sold to the public. Used copies of this stamp, therefore, must have 
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Bangkok. The German interest has already been mentioned ; Switzer- 
land, as the seat of the Central Bureau of the Union, liked to see a grow- 
ing importance of this institution, and the United States of America had 
since a long time eagerly looked for an improvement of their own com- 
mercial relations with this country. 

The nest Postal Congress took place at Lisbon in February and 
March, 1885, and besides other countries, Thailand proposed joining this 
Union. (20) 

In the meantime extensive preparations had been made for extending 
the postal service along the Menam River; but the inauguration itself of 
all the post offices took place only a short time after Thailand joined the 
Union. According to the explanations given by E. iFi,ori Smith in the 
already mentioned Descriptive Catalogue ( 21 ) we have to note the 
following new post offices: 

26th August, 1885 : Paklat and Paknam, with a daily service to 

Bangkok ; 

1st October, 1885 : Bang-Pa-In, for the time when the Royal Court 

was in residence there ; 

19th October, 1885: Nakon Chaisi, Prapatom, Bang Yang, Tachin, 

Ratburi and Petchaburi, with a weekly service 
to Bangkok; 

26th October, 1885 : a fortnightly service between Bangkok and 

Chiengmai. which on its route touched 21 places; 
there were, furthermore, postal branches erected 
at the same date at Banpot Pisai, Kampeng- 
pet, Raheng, Sukothai and Sawankalok. 

According to Melville (22) the transportation of the mail from 
Bangkok took 5 days to Paknam Po, 10 days to Raheng, 10 days also 
to Uttaradit, and 15 days to Chiengmai. 

(20) Other countries were Belgian Congo, Bolivia and Tunis. 

(21) See : E. Wyon Smith : The Postmarks of Siam, in Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Postage Stamps of Siam, p. 96, 97. 

(22) See : Fred J. Melville ; Siam, Its Postage Stamps, p. 27. 
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.5, Comequejices and Conclusions. 

The joining of the Universal Postal Union had some very important 
consequenoe for Thailand, which were to alter strongly the character of 
the various branches of postal activity. 

.There was, firstly, a new legislation consisting of an Act promulga- 
ted 1st July, 1885, and embracing in seven paragraphs and numerous 
articles all the details of international postal communication, such as 
the exclusive privilege of the Government for carrying letters, warranty, 
special penal code for private persons, shipmasters, and officials, etc. 

Secondly, special postal rates were fixed, for the foreign mail, inolud- 
ding especially reduced rates for letters to the Straits Settlements, Sara- 
wak, North Borneo, and China, but higher rates for South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, neither of which joined the Universal Postal 
Union before 1891 and 1892 respectively. 

One of the further efi'ects was the necessity to create new postage 
stamps which were able to meet the demand of this new service. Three 
different ways were gradually found. There was, for instance, a rate of 
12 atts for ordinary letters within the Postal Union ; the registration fee 
was at the same rate, There were, however,- up to now only stamps at 
1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 atts available. <Che latter, the one salung stamp, con- 
sequently, Was sold from this time on at only 12 atts, a measure which 
was generally uncommon and scarcely approved of by the public, (23) 

Another measure became necessary for creating a one tical stamp ; 
this was done by overprinfing the hitherto unusable one solot denomina- 
tion. A hand-stamp was at first used, showing the new value in capitals 
( 1 TICAL ), but afterwards, apparently for obtaining a greater stock, 
three or four more hand-stamps were cut, all of them consisting of mixed 
letters. Nevertheless the whole number overprinted seems to have been 
not more than 7000 copies. It is a strange fact that genuinely used 

(23) Similar cases are, for instance, known in Germany : during the inflation 
some of the provisionals were sold from 26th November, 1923, on for some weeks at 
four times the face value without special indication. Led by similar reasons of 
decline of the currency the postal administration of Indo-China, in 1919, sold its 
stamps at one half of face value/ to meet the diffterence between French and Indo- 
Chinese Piastre ( see : J5roA/-.Ha?ic?&ooA; vol. v., p, 656 ). In India the 8 Pies stamp 
of 1866 was, according to a change of the rates, in 1874, sold at 9 Pies f see : Kohl- 
Hand-book , vol. i, p. 486 ). 
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oopios ^ro praoiioally unknown. But forgeries of tbe overprint are met 
with in abundance. 

It Was no; until :\pril, 1887, however, that a nciv permanent set of 
postage stamps was issued, printed by Messrs. De La Rue and Co . 
London, satisfying all the wishes of modem international postal laws 
according to the rules of the Universal Postal Union. Colours, water- 
mark, inscriptions in Thai and English, perforation, design, and paper- 
troalment before the printing operation, corresponded to the latest 
inventions and experiences of the time with regard to safeguarding 
against forgeries, easy dis'.icguiihing of the denominations and easy nst 
by the public. 

.■\ general improvoment wiibin the whole postal administration made 
it ixiBsible for the Thai Postal Service at the end of the ‘eighties worthy 
to play its part in the sornoo of international commnnioations, for the 
sake o; oconorcic and cultural co-operation with other countries and 
continents. 
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I have just read is only the name ol' t]ic eouiilorsigning Minister. 
From there I go on : 

“Being the Minister of the Royal HouseJiold, hereby declares 
to all princes of the Ros’^al House whether ennobled or as yet nn- 
ennobled and servants of the Crown, being Chao Fhrayas, Phrayas, 
Phras or Luangs attached to the Palace of the First or Second King 
as follows : 

Whereas the Maharajkuru Parohitachariya (Tong Dee) and 
the Maharajkuru Mahidhorn (Oo) having passed away, the appoint- 
ment of their successors may be made by His Majesty in consulta- 
tion with a few princes and ministers in the manner of existing 
custom. However, His Majesty has graciously considered that th©' 
posts of Maharajkuru Parohitachariya and Maharajkuru Mahidhorn 
are posts of great importance, the incumbents of wliich being judges 
of fact on whose judgment lies the issue affecting the happiness or 
sorrow of the people. Moreover, it has been reported to His Majesty 
that in accordance with the practice obtaining in other countries 
persons to be appointed by the Ruler as judges are first elected by 
the people, whereby only the choices of the people are assigned to 
the task of sitting in their judgment. Being graciously desirous of 
promoting the peace, prosperity and happiness of the people of the 
realm, His Majesty deems fit to modify existing custom in favour 
of such an election. 

Wherefore, be it declared to all princes of the Royal House, 
whether ennobled or as yet un-ennobled and to servants of the 
Crown, being Chao Phrayas, Phrayas, Phras or Luangs attached to 
the Palace of the First King or Second King that they are invited 
to make their choice in the coming election, whereby the vacancies 
in the posts of Maharajkuru Parohitachariya and Maharajkuru 
Mahidhorn will he filled. In making his choice, the elector is 
requested to put down in writing his own name and the names of 
the persons he elects to the two posts just mentioned. No one is 
obliged to make his choice among the servants of the Crown 
attached to the Palaces of the First and Second King. On the 
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Whereas in accva’dance with the law, decrees, custom and 
usage of the Kingdom of Siam dating bade to the time of Davaravadi, 
the Divine and Invincible City, now commonly referred to as the 
Old Capital, whenever and wherever His Majesty the King proceeds 
by land, He is preceded by a horse guard armed with cross-bows, 
bows, and arrows and spears. Tlie said horse guard is followed in 
succession by His Majesty’s personal guards armed with rattan canes, 
lances and swords who proceed immediately before His Majesty’s 
royal carriage. And whereas when the royal journey is taken by 
water the same cross-bows, together with guns and bludgeons are 
carried in the inner flotillas as well as in the advance and tlanlcing 
flotillas. Any boat which crosses the lino of the royal barge or 
speeds abreast the procession renders its owner liable to the punish- 
ment prescribed by law. Moreover, any person who shows 
disrespect by walking, standing or looking out of the window at the 
moment wlien the royal procession pusses his way is, by law and 
custom, liable to be shot at by the sergeant-at-cross-bow proceeding 
in the said horse guard or flotilla. 

However, with the passage of time and on the occasion of 
His Late Majesty the Protector of Faith, the Wisdom Personified, 
the King of Kings in All the Lands and Sky (Rama II) reUirning by 
water procession after the performance of the annual rite of ]n’o- 
seuting priestly robes at Wat Nang and Wat Nang Nong monasteries, 
a sergeant-at-cross-bow in the advance flotilla shot at and wounded 
a woman in the eye. Whereupon His Late Majesty immediately 
ordered the royal barge to stoi) and commanded ono Luang Dibaya- 
netr, Royal Eye Physician, proceeding in the royal retinue to 
examine the woman. Upon the said physician reporting to His Late 
Majesty that the woman’s eye was hit by a shot from the cross-bow 
and damaged beyond repair. His Late Majesty ordered compensation 
in money and cloth for wear awarded to the injured woman. Owing 
to this unfortunate incident His Late Majesty did graciously pass 
an Act forbidding sergeants-at-cross-bow proceeding in any royal 
procession to discharge their missiles on the people. Although cross- 
))(>W3 are still carried in royal proeessiojis in accordance with the 
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the moment when the royal jirucession uppcar;:^ within yii^ht to be 
erussiny the line oJ‘ the in-ocession or running abreast the procession, 
ihe iK'UsehoUler shall cantion it to stay aside. In the event of the 
operator of the boat so crossing the lino of or riiuning abreast the 
royal procession being a CJiijiesc newly arrived or a foreign Asiatic 
or a I'araug who is ignorar.i nf the Tliai custom and language, sign 
language shall be employ’d tt> cau(i«m him. If the liouscdioldcr 
himself is a Ohine.se ho may. at the passing of tlie royal procession, 
clioose either to pro.sirate. himself in accordam-e with (he Thai cus- 
tom or to stand and kowtow in such a manner as a Chinese would 
stand and bow to his Kmporor. The same act of prostration i.s 
pormi.ssihle to a Farang who prefers tbo Thai cti.stom. Should he 
prefer to stand up, take oil’ his hat and bow or salute in the custom 
of his country or in the mann<-r of a foreign .-Isi^’tic, let him he. 
No ollicor proceeding in ihe royal proc»‘.ssion, no City authorities or 
Nai .Amphur or any of the odicers responsible for maintaining order 
among the crowd, nor any one among the Thai ))copU; in attendance 
on His Majesty .shall forbid him his ehoice or force him to do 
homage against his own custom ajid inclination, I'tc.’’ 

I do not think the audience would like me to mid anything 
to that oilier than (hat it is entirely heart warming. 


Speaking about King Mongkut one cannot avoid referring to 
that celebrated publication “Anna and the King of Siam”. No doubt 
the King owes much of his present western fame to two ladies, the 
dead Anna anti the living authoress Avho brought her hack to life. 
And on tlie top of that Hollywood has since crowned the etlorts of 
the two good ladie.s with the supreme favour of a super production. 
However, some of the incidents i-eproduced in the book and the 
him really take us Thais by surprise. Instead of appearing creditably 
as incidents from a historical novel we find that they provide us 
with such interesting, though somewhat apocryphal and novel a 
history, especially the incident of burning people at the stake. You 
will find an account related by King Mongkut himself, as a matter 
of course, in one of his private letters to Chamun Sarapeth Bhakdi, 
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With your permission I shull uo\s- rend the famous procla- 
mation of King Mongkut. 

“Whereas no just ruler restricts the freedom of his people 
in the choice of their religious belief wherewith each man hopes to 
find strength and salvation in his last hour as well as in the future 
beyond; 

And whereas there are many precepts common to all reli- 
gions, such for instances as the injunctions not to kill, nor steal, 
nor commit adultery, nor speak falsehood, nor partake of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and the advices to forbear anger, to bo kind and truthful, 
to practise gratitude and generosity and to perform innumerable 
other merits which mankind of whatever race and language hold to 
be good, true and righteous. 

Wherefore, in tho e.xercisc of (ho said freedom of religion 
Some persons do commit acta which arc inconsistent with policy, 
although such acts may appear to be praise-worthy in the eye of 
those who aro about to lose their mind, having been led to believe 
in the merit of such acts by reports and hearsay or by the scattered- 
brain and aberring sermon of some priests unlearned in the Holy 
Tripitaka, whose mind is about to go as well. Such for instance as 
tho acts of committing oneself to the tire in worship of the Triple 
Gems, of presenting one’s severed head as token of veneration to the 
Buddha, of offering one’s blood collected from solf-inQicted wounds 
as burning oil for the temple lamp and others are oft performed to 
tho surprise and consternation of the Government. One glaring 
example of such misplaced religious fervour is the case of the novice 
Sak who committed himself to the fire at Wat Hongsaram; another 
example is that of Nai Ruong and Nai Nok doing the same thing 
before the Buddha of Wat Arun Vararam; still another example is 
that of a nun burning herself to ashes in worship of the Buddha’s 
Footprints. Just rulers and wise men in all the lands and religious 
faiths find in such self-destructive acts nothing but an expression 
of worthless credulity. Such being the irrational acts of a lunatic or 
of a person about to lose his reason, none should be taken as 
meritorious Under the Buddhist teaching, etc. 
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pcwsts, Uuving left tliu monastery, preiov divorcees, widows and 
spinsters as wives is a rule which finds so wdde and general an 
application tlnit to go into enumeration of the actual cases would 
not only !>o a waste of time, hut would also offend tho ear m its 
snscoptihility, as well as antagoni/e. tho persons with the guilty 
CDUscieuee. 

lie this, therefore, given as a warning, that His "Majesty is 
lirinly resolved to preserve the inirily of tho Holy Order, so that it 
may continue to he a help and guidance to His people, for whom 
He ever wishes a long life in coohicss and felicity. Be it hereby 
declareil, therefore, lhat henceforth any woman charged with the 
crime of fornication with a iiriesl. or any priest charged with the 
like crime with a woman being divorced frojn her luisband, a widow 
or a spinster, xtpon being found guilty will be punished under the 
Act.” 

So much for King MongUut’^i autocratic temper. But what 
about his domestic exco.ssos which, perhaps, have earned for him a 
certain amount of unwanted publicity. It is an accepted fact that 
the nnmber of the King’s wives was truly astronomical. However, 
far from being a uiark of immorality polygammy in the Thai Court 
'»£ those days was also an accepted fact. So far as royalties were 
concerned, it served as a handy political weapon, For, whenever a 
prince or noble was suspected of intriguing against the Throne all 
that the King had to do was to take one of the suspect’s daughters 
to wife. That would have the desired effect of putting an end to 
any incipient revolution. Tho reason was quite obvious then. It 
was simply not “cricket’’ to rebel against one’s in-laws. Thus it 
had come to pass that although all the King’s wives got their share 
in the way of public honour and office, not all of them received the 
King’s private attention. Strangely ouough, polygamy was sanctioned 
by the women themselves, being realists one and all these worthy 
ladies of old Siam. They must have realised that polygamy, like 
charity, must begin at home, otherwise It would begin and beget 
itself elsewhere to their own material disadvantage and spiritual 
discomfort. 
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KING MONGKUT AS A LEGISLATOR 


tliiit us it nuiy, it is u point of iulereafc i.o jiole that Ivijitf 
Mongkiit was the first Thai monarch to break tho age-old custom 
and pal.-.tine law by permitting lj,e Palace ladies to resign in favour 
of private matrimony. In one of the jiroclauiations issued in his 
reign the King virtually declared that ho Jiad so many wives that 
anybody could have them for the picking. So far so good for ijte 
idealist and philosopher in tho King. But when twelve of the Palace 


ladies actually resigned one finds that His Majesty was not so ideased 
witli them after all and tlio references he gave thejjj on leaving the 
service wore not as brilliant as the ladies themselves iniglit have 
expected. 


I now refer you to two illuminating papers on this very 
intriguing subject. First we have the Proclamation Pledging Royal 
Permit to Ladies of the Inner Palace to Resign, issued on Thursday 
the 3rd of the Waxing Moon of tho First Month in the Year of the 
Tiger, being tin* 6th in tho Decade which declares as follows: 

“His Majesty King Phra Chom Klao is graciously pleased to 
pledge his Royal Permit, bound in truth and veracity, to all Lady 
Consorts serving in the Inner Palace, Middle Palace and Outer 
Palace, excepting Mother Consorts of the royal children, as well as 
to Forbidden Ladies of all ranks, Ladies Chaperon and Chaperons 
and all Palace Dancers and Concubines as follows: 

Whereas it is no longer the desire of His Majesty to possess, 
by means of threat or detention, any of the ladies above referred to. 
Wherefore, that it has been His Majesty’s pleasure to support them 
and to bestow on them aunuities, annual gifts of rainment and 
various mark of honour and title befitting their station. This is due 
to the regards He entertains for the honour of their families and 
tho merit of their own service. 

Should any of the ladies, having long Served His Majesty, 
suffer discomfort and desire to resign from the Service in order to 
reside with a prince or noble or to return home to live with their 
parents, or to dispel such discomfort by the company of a private 
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husbuud U)ul children, leL lior suiVer no quftlma. For i£ a reaigualiou 
he directly submitted to His Majesty by the lady accompanied by 
the surrender of her decorations. Jior wishes will bo graciously 
granted, provided ahs’ays that whilst still in the Service and before 
.submitting such a resignation the lady shall refrain from the act of 
iis.sociating herself with love agcuits. secret lovers or clandestine 
liushajjds by any juoans or artifice whatsoever. For .such a mis- 
bohaviijur would projudico the immemorial custom of tlie land. 
Moreover, after resigning from the Service, should the ladies 
belonging to any of the ancient Houses proceed to reside with their 
parents or other memhors of their family, or join iu matrimony 
with the Higher Prijices or be wctidcd to high ranking .servants of 
the (h’own, His Majesty would be pk-ased to continue paying some 
of thorn annuities of a reasonable amount. 

.As for the Ladies Consort serving in the Inner Palace who, 
although tinding in the application of the law much cause for con- 
.stricted heart ai\d life therein a verilahle source of ennui, are still 
ashamed to put in their resignation, sliould they desire to he 
demoted, be it to the service iu the Middle or Outer Palace, or even 
to the servii'C iu the ran.k of a Forbidden Lady, ami there to continue 
in loyal service to His Majesty befitting their new assignment, they 
shall please do so as they wish; provided that His Majesty sliall 
lir.st lie inforiued and that before presenting such a request for 
demotion the ladies in question shall refrain from abondoning 
themselves to laxity unworthy of the dignity of iludr olfice, etc. 

However, tlie Motlier Consorts of tJie royal children can in 
no case be permitted to resign iu favour of matrimony becauae such 
an action will prejudice the dignity of the royal children. In this 
case resignation is only permissible if the purpose is restricted to 
residence with the royal eliildron nuuccompaulod by matrimony. 

The aaiil royal intention, in spite nf repeated declarations to 
tlie same effect as above stated, seems to make little progress with 
2)opular credence, it being mistaken either as a joke or a sarcastic 
remark. Since in tvutli and voracity His Maje.st.y bears such an 
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the confines of their rospedlvo palaces. Whoreforo, with the ex- 
ception of the Officers of the Oars and Lawn Sweepers under the 
command of the Prince D. and the olficers of the Rifles and Arsenal 
under the command of the Prince A., no person is permitted to 
enter into the palaces of the said ijrinces for any purpose whatso- 
ever. This injunction applies even in the case where the person 
seeking entry is summoned by the order of either one of the princes. 
Upon such an order being made the person summoned shall attend 
on the prince only when he puts in appearance at the Royal Palace. 
The purpose of this injunction is to prevent the caller at the said 
palace from becoming an object of the prince’s sudden outburst, 
whereby uncontrolable acts of violence might be committed by the 
prince on the person of the caller without any justification. As by 
law the presumption in the case of a brawl cojnmittcd within a 
household lies against the caller, the case will go still harder against 
him were the caller to get either involved in a scuffle within the 
palace of either one of the princes. Be it clearly brought to the 
attention of all likely callers at the palaces aforesaid that the 
princes hardly ever got sober. Wherefore, no one is guaranteed 
a safe and uneventful visit thereto. Even those who come under 
the exemption, namely the Officers of the Oars and Lawn Sweepers 
and the Officers of the Rifles and Ai'Senal, are advised to exercise 
due care and prudence on the occasion of their attendance, official 
or otherwise, on either one of the said princes. Whilst the princes 
are on the rampage, they had better stay outside. Should the at- 
tendance be possible on the abatement of the princes’ temper, they 
are to get into argument with either one of the dignitaries at their 
own risk. Even when an virgcnt call must be made, such for 
instance as when bearing a Royal Command, seeking an audience 
with the princes on affairs of State or conveying the official bulletin 
concerning the state of His Majesty’s health, it really matters not 
wJiether cither one of the princes can l)e approached. Upon the 
failure of such au expedition His Majesty is to be informed with- 
out delay so that a request may be made to the prince concerned to 
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put in a personal appennmao a| the Jloyal l>aiace. I„ this 

.• lou (1 he liorne in luinU that tiie presumption of law above 
reforreh p. eannof he raised against ihe hearer of Royal Command. 
I'ni-ther, tlio ).resuini)tion does not apply in the case where a caller 
upj)eais at a palace or household at tlie reipieat or imitation of the 
o^^■Iwr thereof. Trespass, wlierehy tljo said presumption may }>o 
raiserl. taice.s phiec only when the caller puts in api)Oarauce wiihont 
leave or licence of the house-holder.*' 


WifJi your permission I will now read the Notification eon- 



iiead Auimuls into ilm Waterway, the Construction of Firc-i>laccs 
at)d Die .Maniimlalion of Window Wcalge. 

“Jly ]?oya] Cf>mmand, Reverhorating like the Roar of a Lion, 

He it declared to all servants of the Crown of higher and 
lower rank and pt the people of the realm as follows: 


Whereas it lias !) 0 en brought to the attention of Ilis Majesty 
that in the words of foreigners and provincials who are Laos, Cam- 
hodians and dw<dlors in the upland w)io draw their supply of waUa- 
from wells, as well as other peoples, tlic inhabitants of tlie 'CRy 
Divine arc great polluters of water. For it is said that the Divine 
City dwellers do dishonour to their own city hy throwing carcasses 
of dead animals into the lavor and canals where they iloat up ami 
down in great abomination, and that having thus contaminated the 
water, the City dwellers themselves do make an inelegant habit of 
constantly using the same water for imrposes of drinking and aldii- 


tion. 

Wliei-efore, His Majesty is graciously pleased to advise that 
under no circumstances whatsoever should any person allow lumself 
t„ throw a dcurt dos;. a doad cat or tlio carcass of any other dcaii 
aniiuttl into (he river or canal, whether his or small. Ihe people 
aro rcajnested to have such cai-casses disposed o£ in the propel hiiiM 
around hy the nRoncy o£ those whom they can command 
whose Vindiicsfl and Roo.l ollices they can solicit to aeeoinp is . 
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tas"^ in question. Should the people find it inconvenient to proceed 
from their homes by the waterway to a distant burial ground for 
the purpose, they are required to bury the offensive carcasses on the 
spot and to bury them deep enough so as to prevent their escape on 
to the waterway where they will float up and down in great abo- 
mination. 

By the exercise of a little imagination it should not be too 
difficult to perceive that other people using the water along the 
waterway do object to such an exhibition. Were provincial priests 
and novices from the Lao country and other northern districts or 
other country gentry to pay a visit to the Divine City and find the 
said objectionable custom still in practice, they would undoubtedly 
carry away the impression that conditions inside the City are not as 
healthy as outside it, the water supply in the City being so unclean 
as to breed in the dwellers thereof a number of unhappy ailments. 
The same or similar impression would be given to Englishmen, 
Chinese and other foreign Asiatics who come to do business in 
the Divine City. 

Appeal is, therefore, made to the better instincts and hu- 
manity of City dwellers who are requested not to throw carcasses 
of dead animals into the waterway to the revulsion of their fellow 
dwellers. Henceforth, should any person disregard His Majesty's 
gracious advice and still allow himself to practise the said inelegant 
habit as heretofore he shall, after due testimony being given against 
him by his neighbours, be conducted in ignominy around the City 
by the Nai Amphur so that the spectacle may serve as a sorry 
warning to others against committing such an inhumane and irres- 
ponsible act of water pollution. 

Again, by nature and habit, the Siamese are financially self- 
contained and of limited liberality. There are some among them 
rich enough to construct a brick building for themselves for habi- 
tation who prefer to live in a shack made of inflammable attap 
palms, split bamboos and wood than to allow themselves what 
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..cms to them an anneoessarv e^ependitnre of constroctinB a bfick. 
nnld.nB tor the pnrpose of habitation. However, in snob inflam. 
mnble a Italniation these people are in the habit of bnildins a Bre- 
I'lace near tlie inBamniable partition or the pile of fagpots nsed for 
cooking purposes where, having bnilt a fire and being unable to 
exercise an nnmterrnpted vigilance over it owing to various other 
atTairs engaging (heir attention, conflagration frequently occurs 
tlirongh negligence to the loss and suffering of the neighbourhood. 
Wherefore, His Majesty, being graciously concerned abont the wel- 
fare of His people and desirous of taking measures to prevent such 
conflagration from occuring. whereby property is destroyed by fire, 
lost during graceless removal or stolen in (be confusion, as well as 
putting (lie people to a great expense of building new houses, has 
deemed fit to give tbe following advice: 


From now on house-holders are required to build their fire- 
place not too near the inflammable partition and to build it with 
bricks, lime or earth after (he model fire-place which is placed on 
exhibition at the Royal Field by the Twin Buildings bordering the 
main evenue. Should the poorer people find it too costly to copy 
the model for use in their house-hold, they are requested to give 
the partition near the fire-place a coating of mixture of earth, clay 
and paddy husks, and also to remove the pile of faggots to a safe 
distance from the fire-place, as well as to exercise great care to 
prevent fire. The police will be instructed to examine every house 
in the City and to order the vacation by the owner of any house 
found to be a source of danger from failure to follow His Majesty’s 
advice. The possession of the house thus vacated will be made 
over to some other person who is able to exercise greater diligence. 


Finally, in the matter of preserving the peace of the realm, 
it transpires that cases of burglary and house-breaking regularly 
conform to a strange and identical pattern, that is to say, the 
burglar would ascend the window by a ladder, cut a hole in t e 
partition ^vall, lift the window wedge and enter the 
household to make leisurely appropriation of gold and silver article. 
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to be found for the unlawful taking. Wherefore, His Majesty 
deems fit to advise His people to keep moving the window wedge 
beyond the reach of the burglar’s guessing, that is to say, by the 
tactic of sometimes inserting it at the top or bottom of the window 
and placing it at other times side-wise, or otherwise manipulating 
the window wedge in such a manner as a man of prudence and 
ingenuity would employ in safeguarding his property against burg- 
lary. Let the people bo more loyally bound to His Majesty in 
grace and gratitude and let them carry out His benevolent advice. 
And may peace, prosperity and happiness reign over the people now 
and forever>more.” 

I now come to the Act on Abduction, the somewhat lengthy 
reading of which will, I hope, give you a true idea of what I call 
King Mongkut’s candid legislation. 

“Act on Abduction 

By Royal Command, Reverberating like the Roar of a Lion, 

Be it declared to all judges of fact and justices of law and 
to the people of the realm as follows : 

Whereas on Sunday, the 7th of the Waning Moon of the 
First Month in the Year of the Cow, being the 7th Year in the 
Decade, a Dika petition w'as presentetl before His Majesty the King 
sitting in judgment at Suthai Sawariya Palace, with the following 
complaint : 

I, the slave of our Lord Buddha, one Muen, age twenty-one 
years, residing at Bang Mueng in the town of Nondhaburi, being 
the daughter of Nai Ged and Noom and Thine humble petitioner, 
with sorrow and fear, hereby submit my prayer to the dust of 
Thine feet and myself to Thine gracious jurisdiction. 

Whereas I was first in love with and was compromised to 
one Nai Rid with the knowledge of my parents. Then in the 
Fourth Month of the Year of the Rat, the sixth in the Decade, one 
Nai Boo appointed a love agent to my parents to ask for my hand 
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in ujiiri'iage. Upon learning that my parents gave their consent to 
the said Nai Boo’s proposal I protested. Whereupon my parents 


exorcised their anger and scolded as well as beat me. Thereafter 
at twilight on the 11th of the Waning Moon in the same month the 
said Nni Boo, with the knowledge and approval of my parents, 
forcibly took me to his house and attempted to force me into his 
room. Thine humble petitioner lustily resisted and sat out on the 
veranda until dawn, where I was found by many in the neighbour- 
hood. Upon ray returning to the house of my parents I was again 


scolded and beaten by them who wished me to consent to become 
Nai Boo's wife. Again my parents permitted Nai Boo to take me 
by force to his house. This time Thine humble petitioner refused 
to ascend the ladders of Nai Boo’s house, aud yet again returned to 
the house of ray parents. Whereupon, my parents were so exercised 

in Hioir auBor that thoy threatened to shoot me dead with a gan if 
I did not consent to liecoino Nai Boo's wife. Fearing the pen 
,ny life I Hod to the house of Nai Bid, my lover. 
davs Ihereatlor, upon my parents sending words o ai i 
might appoint a love agent taking incense and candles to ask to 

pardon, Nai Kid did gladly follow their instnictions. at upon 

Ut's arrival at my — Jy' 
the Kamnan and there was piompt y P Tvaiting. 

the Karanan at the request of Nai Boo who gtt 

Thereafter, in the Seventh Month of the T ear of the _ Cow, 
in the Decade, after a writ of summons has 

Honour Luang Siam Nondhakhet cal mg Town 

petitioner, Nai Rid and his parents to put m app 
Guiding, I appeared and gave my ‘."Jf ,1, Nai 

put to me by the Chief Deputy that I was ne ^ Phra 

Boo and would never consent to become i compro- 

Nondhabnri, the Chief Deputy of the ws case 

,nlse that « Nai Boo could swear against my^d^P 

would be upheld against Nai R d. posed that epo» 

ewear. Again another oompcom.se w p.opos 
swearing to my deposition the ease of Nai 
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and again Nai Boo refused to accept the proposal. Then on the 
2nd of the Waxing Moon in the Eighth Month, the Year of the Cow, 
being the 7th in the Decade, he, Nai Boo, proceeded to bring a 
charge against Nai Rid, as well as the latter’s parents and two named 
love agents. Upon the Appearance of the defendants on a writ of 
summons they were ordered to deliver my person to the custody of 
the judges pending trial. As for Thine humble petitioner, having 
testified before the judges in truth and veracity that I had never 
consented to be the wife of Nai Boo, I was arrested by one Nai 
Piam, the gaoler, and was then thrown into prison. There my 
mother appeared, and with threat and vituperation yet again 
attempted to force me into marriage with Nai Boo, which again 
failed for the lack of my consent. In the meantime Thine humble 
petitioner appealed to the judges to proceed with the trial, because 
whilst in prison Nai Piam, the gaoler, maliciously made me- perform 
all kinds of hard labour. Wherefore, having reached the end of my 
endurance, I escaped from the prison to submit to His Majesty the 
King this humble Dika and myself to His gracious jurisdiction. I 
declare that I will never consent to be the wife of Nai Boo. I 
choose to take Nai Rid, my lover, as my husband. May Thine 
grace and benevolence be my salvation. Thine will be done. Your 
humble petitioner. 

Having examined the Dika, His Majesty has graciously 
endorsed the same to the effect that if the facts as stated therein 
are found not to be too far from the truth, Chamun Rajamatya and 
Nai Rod Mon, Royal Page, shall proceed to Nondhaburi and award 
the woman petitioner to her lover as wife. For at the age of twenty 
a woman is old enough to be able freely to choose a husband for 
herself. It is provided, however, that the husband in this case 
shall be made liable to pay damages of one cat! to the woman’s 
parents, together with damages at the amount of ten taels to the 
other man to whom the bride was intended to be given in marriage 
by the parents, including cost of litigation to be paid by the husband 
as well. Wherefore, this case is dismissed for both parties, subject 
to the following amendments, in case the facts appeared beyond 
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those stated in the petition. In the first place, the averment that 
the parents who had given the hand of their dangbter to one man 
la marriage were obliged to allow the same man twice and forcibly 
to drag her to bis house appears somewhat unnsal. It gives rise to 
the stuptcion that they might have made a written contract selling 
her into bondage to the man, for which reason they were obliged to 
permit the use of force by the buyer. If such be the truth, then a 
deotiion shnU be given laying down the rale that no parents own 
their children as if they were cattle, which can be disposed of by 
sale at a price. Nor are children slaves belonging to parents who 
can be disposed of in the like manner as slaves are sold for the 
price of their bondage. Parents are not permitted to plead poverty 
in a sale of their children. Such a sale shall always be subject to 
the consent of the person being sould, and whatever the price being 
consented to by such a person shall be the price in the sale. Any 
old law to the contrary shall be hereby repealed. Wherefore, 
should the parents in this case have sold the w'oman to the man 
whose act of abduction they approved, whatever the price stipulated 
and paid to them in the transaction shall be reimbursed to the man 
accordingly, etc. 

All issues of attachment and all actions by or against the 
love agents are hereby dismissed. 

And whereas by existing custom a man is pleased to con- 
sider any woman his wife whom he is able secretly to compromise. 

So is the general belief of litigants and so has the Court passed 
judgments handing women over to the men by whom they have 
been compromised. These women are not animals. Even so, the 
old law concerning the freedom of divorce was once repealed. How- 
ever, such a measure cannot be deemed to be just. For the choice 
of separation should be freely exerciseable by either the husband 
or the wife. Therefore, the old law is hereby confirmed, and a 
judgments on the status of a wife under the custom above referre 
to shall be revised to conform to the rule of free will in the woman. 
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And whereas any woman whose hand having been asked in 
marriage by a man and given by her parents, who consented to 
cohabit with the man, and thereafter the two of them have before 
the eyes of many other persons, lived together as husband and wife, 
joined in common happiness and sorrow, profit and loss, and in such 
a manner have long dwelled together for many days and many 
months, witnessed by all their friends and neighbours and unchal- 
lenged in their union, shall be judged the true and lawful wife of 
the man. In this case, however, such a period of time has not 
elapsed, wherefore the rule concerning the free will on the part of 
the woman has been followed. This rule is based on a previous 
judgement in the case where a mother sold her young daughter into 
bondage to Phraya Singharaj Ridhikrai, the father of Luang Sena 
Bhakdi. When the child grew up into womanhood, Luang Sena 
Bhakdi desired her for wife. However, her parents persuaded her 
to with.hold her consent and, with the permission of her master in 
bondage, the woman returned home to her parents, the latter repay- 
ing the price of bondage. Erelong the parents put the woman up 
for sale to some other man to be had for his wife. Whereupon the 
unwilling daughter presented a Dika petition seeking an order per- 
mitting her to return to Luang Sena Bhakdi in order to become his 
wife. The said Luang Sena Bhakdi was prepared to pay more for 
the woman than the original price of her bondage but less than the 
price demanded by the parents from the other man. It was decided 
by the King sitting in judgment that the wishes to be followed 
were those of the woman, not those of the parents or the man to 
whom the woman was offered for sale. 

Some litigants to whom previous judgments have been awarded 
might complain that there is an inconsistency between the decisions 
in the foregoing cases and theirs. Such a complaint cannot be up- 
held. For the judgement in the other cases was based on the dig- 
nity of the nobles concerned. In one of these cases one Nai Thai, 
Royal Page, formerly holding the title of Nai Rong Ohid, and now 
promoted to the rank of Khun Nakornkhet Kasemsri, Assistant De- 
puty to the Right Department of Police, did ask for the hand of 
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Iho MiolroHs Sap„y„, daughtor of Phrnya Debvoraohun, i„ aarriago 
After tl,o,r marriago, the two lived together in their matrimonial 
mine, and the lady was later presented to His Majesty in Court by 
I.ady Soinsakdhi and received certain royal favonrs in grant. How- 
ever, after a quarrel, Nni Hong Chid left Sapaya to stay at his pa. 
iwnal home, and thoroafter continued to pay her but occasional and 
civil visits. It was during this period of time whilst Phraya Deh- 


vorach un, (lie father, vrus sent on His Majesty's Service to Nakorn 
Sri Dljamnraj Miat the woman committed adnlterj'^ with one Pun 
SorasidJii, an officer attached to the Department of His Majesty’s 


Personal Guards. I3y coincidence Nai Rong Chid, the husband, paid 
one of hjs usual visits ;ind on that occasion found the man in bed 
with Iiis wife. Wjierefore in deference to the fact that Sapaya was 
once presented in His Majesty’s Ooi7rt, Nai Rong Chid submitted 
the case to His Majesty’s pleasure. His Majesty directed the judges 
to fine tlie adulterer in the amount calculated by the rank of Nai 
Rong Chid, the injured party. However, upon the request being 
made by the man and woman to live together, such a request being 
supported by the contention they had indemnified the injured party 
by payment of a large sum of money, it was decided by His Ma- 
jesty sitting in judgment that Sapaya being the daughter of a man 


w'ith the title of nobility, her request to live with her adulterer 
should Ix) rejected. Moreover, Phraya Debvorachun was away at 
the time, and no one knew what he might have to say about the 
matter. Wherefore, Nai Baisal, Silk Wearer attached to the Palace 
of the Second King, and a number of Royal Pages who were the sons 
of Phraya Debvorachun were summoned to appear before His Ma- 
jesty. A question was then put to them that Sapaya having been 
canght by her husband, Nai Rong Chid, in the act of committing 
adultery with Pun Sorasidhi, for which a fine bad been duly paid, 
would the members of her family approve of her request to live 
with her adulterer and what would be the likely wishes of Phraya 
Debvorachun in the matter. One and all of the sons of the said 
Phraya Debvorachun submitted that they themselves would n 
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approve, and that they knew their father would strongly disapprove 
of such a request. Wherefore, Sapaya was committed to the custo- 
dy of her brothers to await the pleasure of the father, Phraya Deb- 
vorachun. 

One would criticise this last judgment as drawing a distinc- 
tion between the nobility and the common people. But far better 
it is to draw the distinction than to displease the nobility in these 
cases. Were the rule of free will to be followed with regard to 
their women these nobles would be stricken with surprise and mor- 
tification, whereby to see a judgment allowing any of their woman- 
folk to be .brought to dust by the effrontery of a commoner would 
provoke in them a painful suspicion that the Ruler no longer up- 
holds their honour and tradition. No amount of damages paid to 
them in compensation would assuage the pain of such a suspicion. 
Even were the compensation to amount to one hundred catis, having 
spoken their word of disapproval these nobles would never take it 
back. The judge in such a case, therefore, would be a fool to 
follow the rule of free will in the woman. Thus it had come to 
pass in the past as well as the present reign that dark and seditious 
figures walked in and out of the Royal Palace under the very nose 
of their benign and benevolent Ruler. Wherefore, the same may 
serve as a future example for persons of insufferable impudence to 
sully the dignity of the Royal Palace, Therefore, it is pointed out 
to the critics of the judgment that wisdom and restraint are the 
qualities to be exercised in such cases. 

Wherefore, in deciding cases arising in the City as well as 
outside it the judges are hereby directed to consider the degree of 
nobility involved. Among people of lower birth they are to follow 
the rule laid down as in the foregoing, whereby the doctrine of 
marriage by mere touch and compromise is overruled, and the wishes 
of the woman are to be followed, whilst those of the parents and 
kinsmen are to be consulted among the nobles. 

The fact is undeniable that people of lower birth are more 
interested in acquiring wealth than in furthering the welfare of their 
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OF THE CHAKRI DYNASTY 
Ily 

Prinrr l>hnn{ Xivnt, Kroiimmuii Bichjnlnhh 

‘)!i ihr .»/ih fitly I rMd .1 paper before a 2c:nfon of the XXIst 

nf Odmialtr.!.-. held in farJr. enlHletl V-, riu-ran finW of 

■■■ t ‘ f. ■ •.■} ■> »f the paper was Included in the official 

tfp >r! the t and a .-.tatcjnent was made therein that the full text 

wmdJ t«- puhU-d.rd in }r.- / v,;-, vv,m. As the title of the paper 

Unplir.l, tfir -uMret v.-a'. lindtcxl t.. the literary side of that revival. Since that 
prrit^! i I • - has been sufficiently contributed to. I decided, 

thrwf«>;r, t.. \v.-ilvr for .1 time iny claim for inclusion of the article, as after all the 
(‘jr-.idenf --hotdd n'd cl.tlm precedence over other contributors. Upon revising 
rl'.r paper nov.- .rfter .a lapse of .-.ever.rl years I have come to the conclusion that 
i! ".vindd h'- m 'fe Interesting to enlarge the scope by including other channels 
all rtg which the recwj-.iructlon proceeded. As now presented it not only covers 
the Held-. written v.wks whether legal, canonical, historical or literary, but 
also th-',-.e of fine art, the drama, music, architecture and court ceremonial. 
An Jjnportant field still left untouched Is that of economics because of a serious 
dearth of Infinmatlon. 

.-\t the end of this paper will be found a bibliography. There are in 
this appendix both material In Siamese and in foreign languages generally 
accessible to the public. It is hoped that the more valuable and Indlspensible 
ones li*''ve all been Included. 


Retrospect 

The Siaine.se branch of the great Thai race migrated sonth- 
wanls front ihc hinterland of East Asia before the Xlllth century 
:ui(l establised themselves at various centres in the valleys of the 
Chuophyii and ^fekhong rivers, eventnally infiltrating M6n and 
Khmer territories further south. 


Their first centre of any considerable magnitude was around 
Snkhothoi, known by tho name of the slMe of SajjanHai Sakhothak 
ItB origin baa been recorded in an inaoriptioni > ) the g.st of which 
wae that a Thai chief, Ki.nn Rang Klang Thao, in aliiance with another 
Thai prince rose against the Khmer and proelaimed Thai radepen- 


1 . 


cf. Cocdcs: Rcciici/ f/ff /nrcriptionf du Siam, Vol. I, p. 7 . 
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Forluimtoly ahlo i.ion still rsmninod. From reasons rangine 
^ 1 1 rntro dosire for gain or personal aggrandisement to a love of 
't.d..,,ondcnce from a foreign yoke and a natural preference to 
unbmil to no illcgillmnlc maslor, pookcls-if a modern terminology 
may be here permilted-of resistance became evident all over the 
connin, no lc^5 that* five leaders partitioning the country which 
had l)tcn the kingdom of Slam. The moat anccessful of these 
factiona wjih t|,c one organised by Phya Tak with his able generals, 
notably the one whom lie eventually raised to the exalted rank of 
Chnophyii Chakri and his brother Ohaopb 3 ’a Surssib. In a brief 
time this faction restored the former kingdom of Siam to its old 
position of prestige. The work necessitated a long series of wars 
and the reign of Phya Tak with his capital at Dhonburi on the 
Chnophy.'l opposite Bangkok showed achievements which were 
mainly martial, As a matter of fact with all his bravery and a 
brilliant quality of leadership, Phya Tak, the King of Dhonburi as 
ho is usually known, was highlj' temperamental. Hard work and 


rosponsibility ruined his nerves; and after seven years of successful 
leadership his mentality gave way to the strain and most of the 
wars in the ne.vt seven years of his reign were accomplished by his 
generalissimo, Cbaopbya Chakri, in the monarch’s name. On the 
cultural side the King of Dhonburi tried to reform the Church, for 
he w'as extremely religious, but the reforms were along bis own 
peculiar way of thinking. He had all the monks go through ordeals 
of long diving to test thoir purity and moral standard. The Church 
still remained corrupt when he ceased to wield power. Internal 
administration and the arts and letters as well as trade and commerce 
showed no progress and compared unfavourably with the conditions 
prevalent in Ayudhya before its fall. A rebellion then broke out 
and the King’s mentality deteriorated. The King became a prisoner 
in the hands of the rebels under PbyaSan and was made to abdicate 
and assume the monastic robes. Hearing of the confusion at home, 
Ohaophya Chakri, then on a campaign of restoring order m Cam- 
bodia, hnrried home, suppressed tbe rebellion and was acelairaed 


king. 
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The new sovereign had been a distinguished commander 
who could always be depended upon to replace the monarch on the 
field of battle. As has been stated, he had been in supreme com- 
mand in the conduct of all wars in the second half of his predecessor’s 
reign. Excepting for a few wars with Burma which were 
successfully’- dealt with, his reign was surprisingly free of fighting. 
The military prestige of the King and his brother, the latter being 
nicknamed “the Tiger’’ by the Burmese, seemed to have allayed all 
thoughts of aggression. He therefore applied himself assiduously 
to the work of reconstruction which was badly needed ever since 
the fall of Ayudhya. In trying to reconstruct the machinery of his 
new state, Rama I -to make use of a comparatively recent title 
which is nevertheless a more convenient one than any other— accepted 
without question the model of Ayudhya with which he had been 
familiar. That model was in fact a paternal monarchy in which 
the king was the chief executive as well as the generalissimo and 
the supreme judge. He was, moreover, expected to submit hie private 
life to a model laid down by law and custom. He w’as bound, in 
short, by the Code of the Thammasat^ which was considered to be 
inspired and therefore not liable to be changed by mere man even 
though he might have been a monarch. He was thus limited in 
his power of legislation, though he had a right to issue edicts and 
decrees in supplement or in explanation of the inspired Code. To 
sum up, the Siamese monarchy, like many other monarchies of 
Buddhist culture in south-east Asia was really neither absolute nor 
divine in the sense that propounders of democratic idealogies of the 
West have attributed to their so-called absolute monarchies. 

Rama I did not alter this political creed to any great extent. 
The extensive work of reconstruction which he planned and carried 
out was more in the nature o£ measures to ensure the efficacy of 
the administration. These measures were concerned with three 
main lines, moral, legal and literary. 
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Revision of the Buddhist Canon 

Uis nrnl act was «, deal with the ethical side of the recon- 
Htrurtion. Ih- bcmm by financing from liis privy p„rse a new and 
‘•'"nplctr- edition, written on palm loaves, of the Buddhist Canon of 
Mu* ‘livUiiha. It was soon found, however, that this edition had 
I'fOn made from iiiireliahle texts, since authoritative ones wore not 
uvailahle. having mostly perished in the destruction of the old 
capita!. The King therefore summoned a Council of the Church in 
1/.^"'S. six y(«aivs after lii.s aooe.'Jsion to the Throne, to revise and 
collate wiiatever texts (hat could l)e found in this or neighbouring 
countries. The Cnuncii sat :d the sent of the Patriarch, now known 
as V\ at Mahatliat, and worked for five months. It is on record that 
(inrinn tin’s period ^aO mo)ik.s and laymen were employed and fed 
at the royal o.xpense. 'I’lie magnitude of the work may be gauged 
by referring to (he latest edition of 19.‘3r»-(S, consisting of 45 volumes 
of an average of 5(10 uclav»» pages.! ^1 


Having established, tis it were, a code of morals acceptable 
(<» his Buddhist sulijeols, the King set out with energy to see that 
his lay sui)jecls as well as the mumhevs of the monastic orders 
behaved as good Buddhists, as evidenced by the innumerable decrees 
issued governing the conduct of monks and by the support given by 
tlic administration to the power <»f the occiesiastical authorities, 
upon whom devoiviut the resjjonaibjiities of Church administration. 


The position of the King of Siam vis-a-vis the Buddhist 
Church has never received accurate attention in foreign works on 
this country; and unfortunately a mistaken idea is abroad in many 
quarters that the King is a sort of a High Priest. The sovereign is 
in fact nothing more than the “Upholder of Religion”, which 
includes any faith professed by his subjects. The title is, of course, 
broader than the western “Defender of the Faith”, for a Buddhist 
monarch must be tolerant like every good Buddhist. Moreover, the 


( 2 ). The Edition of the Tipitaka sponsored by His Majesty 

and dedicated to the memory of his royal brother and predecessor, Rama 

VI, 1925-8. 
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traditional “King of Righteousness” expected to encourage 

any moral code that would benefit his subjects. Hence, the sovereign 
not only tolerates but also gives material support to Hinduism, Islam 
and Christianity without discrimination. 

What the king was expected to do for the Buddhist Church is 
to give protection in the exercise of its jurisdiction over the large 
number of monks all over the Kingdom. Tne protection was not 
So much against external ills as against the monks’ own failings. 
It was in this line of activity that Rama I energetically applied 
himself immediately on ascending the Throne. Within two years 
of his accession he had already issued seven of the series of ten 
royal decrees, the Kotmai Phra Songh,^'^^ intended to clear the 
Holy Orders of the moral depravity to which a period of political 
tumult had brought them. One decree, for instance, required that 
every monk or novice, on leaving his preceptor, should have an 
identification paper; another required every abbot to keep a register 
of all monks under his jurisdiction and to be responsible for their 
conduct. In support of these decrees government officials were 
enjoined to see that they were strictly observed by every one 
concerned. The climax came later when, according to the tenth 
decree, dated 1801 , some 128 profiigate monks were rounded up, 
made to disrobe and conscripted for hard labour as a punishment. 
Their offence was thus stated : 

“Certain monks, taking advantage of their honourable 
standing, are so shameless as to descend to all kinds of low 
behaviour such as drinking intoxicants . . . wandering out at 
night to see entertainments, rubbing shoulders with women, 

engaging in loose talk boarding Chinese junks in order 

to obtain fanciful objects of merchandise, thus rendering 
themselves objects of scorn and ridicule to foreign unbelievers 
... Some go to Phrabad, where they while awaj’ their days in 

3. The theory of the K;ing of Righteousness was dealt with in The Old Kiama, 
Conception of the Monarchy, JSS. XXXVI, 2, 1947. 

4* for Kormai Phra Songh, see bibliography. 
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flirting with women excursionistB and adopt at night the high- 

waymon’B life or attend low and undignified entertain, 
mentg ” 


The Law Code of 1805 

In one of Rama I’s edicts we have the information that 
only a ninth or a tenth of the state legislation in nse in the days of 
Ayudhya was surviving (1795). The King was perhaps already 
contemplating to overhaul what was left. It was not, however, 
until ten years later that a comparatively insignificant incident of 
litigation revealed how the prevalent codes of law had strayed from 
a sense of equity. The Minister of the Treasury, incidentally the 
famous poet and writer, Chaophya Pfara Elang, whose original name 
had been Hon, brought to the King’s notice the appeal of a certain 
Nai Bunsri against the granting of divorce to his wife by the Court 
of Justice. The wife, the appellant maintained, had had adulterous 
connections with one of the judges. The Court had dismissed his 
argument of adultery because a woman could always be granted a 
divorce. The King, realising the injustice of such an unilateral 
procedure by which the man could not divorce his wife in the same 
way as the wife could divorce him, and suspecting the authenticity 
of the texts used in court, consulted the other two copies of the 
statutes. By tradition one of these copies was kept in the Royal 
Library and the other in the Royal Bedchamber. All three were 
found to agree that a divorce applied for by a wife was to be granted 
without consideration for the husband’s impeccability. Finding 
that the law was contrary to equity, the King, recollecting his great 
work of revising the Canon of the Church accomplished some years 
previously, determined upon another great undertaking, this time 
the revision of the Laws of the Kingdom which had become unreliable 
and sorely contaminated, bent to suit their purpose by the shameless 
and avaricious to such an extent as to endanger the maintenance of 
justice in the land. He therefore appointed a Royal Commission 
of eleven, composed of lawyers, royal scribes and men of learning. 
The magnitude of their work may be judged from the fact that in 
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modern printing it tates up some 1637 pages of octavo size. ( 5 ) The 
members of the Royal Commission were not slow in their work, for 
they finished the task within eleven months. Three copies of this 
revised code were written down and stamped with the royal seals 
used by the three chief ministers and are known to this day as the 
G 0 jH €8 of the thr^e Specimens of this revised Code with their 

seals may be seen to this day< and an illustration of the page with 
the seals is reproduced here. 

Unfortnaately for tha historian, the old texts which formed 
tha basis for this revision have not been keph Considering the 
amphtsis laid on tha absolute reliability of the new revised Code 
and. the injunetion that no other book of lavr not beariug the three 
"seal# of state was ever on apy account to be aceepted in the B(kQ> 
nUtrstion of justice, it is tempting to suspect that those old laws 
apight have been intentionally destroyed,. No one at the time 

9 

seemed to foresee the .possibility that these documeots might be of 
historloal interest and the only consideration taken appear to have 
be&Bi the desirer to eliminate every puBsibility of fakes. 

The revised Code of 1805 contaiaB not only the inspired 
Code of the Thammasaty a most ioteresting document fnom the 
point ol view of the historical development of law in Buddhist 
south-east Asia, but also volnminoui materials of royal decrees and 
edicts. The Thammasat gives ns a clear picture of the theory of 
Kiagabip ( 6); while the latter contains a wealth. of iniormatiou for 
the student of Siamese! egal history and jnrisprndenoe. Many phases 
have been studied by Messrs Lingat and Bnruay and published in 
TihfkJ ow'nnlo/. the Siam Society i 7 bnttpucb new-. ground, remams 
to be examinad. 


5. The Code of the first Jiei^n, C.S. 1166; pobl. by the University of Mdfal . .id 
Political Sciences from the original- copy : of-. the Three Seafe,3 Volp, oct. 
446-503-567 pages, Aksoraniti Press, B.E. 2481 (1938). 

6. cf note 2 above. 

7. cf, hibllography. 
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First page of the Law Code of 1805, one of the original “Copies of the Three Seals. ” From left 
to right the seals are : I. The Royal Lion of the Minister of the Interior ; 2. The Trunked 
Lion of the Minister of Defence ; and 3 . The Crystal LotUS of the Minister of the Fort. 
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This code of 1805 is prefaced by the preamble already 
mentioned above. Then comes (he Phra Thammasat, literally the 
Excellent Treatise of the Law, tracing the origin of law along lines 
of Buddhist tradition by giving a genesis of the world. This theory 
of the genesis is over 25 centuries old. It develops the world in 
which we live from a fire-ball which gradually cools until life 
commences. It is thus curiously in harmony with modern scientfic 
theories. Life was developed from aromatic vapours to which 
celestial beings from outside of the earth were attracted and they 
descended from the heavens to partake of the products of the earth. 
Thus irrevocably attracted to the earth they became its denizens 
losing their divine status. The Thammasai then goes on to recount 
how primitive men agreed to elect a leader among themselves, a model 
king of righteousness, called “I’he Great Elect”, who “abided 
steadfast in the ten kingly virtues, constantly upholding the five 
common precepts of morality and once a week observed the eight 
precepts, living in kindness and goodwill to all beings. He took 
pains to study the Excellent Treatise of the Law and to keep the 
four principles of justice, namelj’- : to assess the right or wrong of 
all service or disservice rendered to him, to uphold (he righteous 
and truthful, to acquire riches through none but just means and to 
maintain the prosperity of his state through none but just means.” 
His progeny has been ruling the world since. One day a minister 
of the king, the "Seer of the Manusara”, w'ho had retired and gone 
forth to the confines of the world, discovered inscribed on the 
mountainous extremities this Excellent Treatise of the Lmv. 
Learning it by lieart he* came back and wrote it out for the use of 
the king his sovereign. It then goes on to enunciate the main 
principles of this system of the law, which consisted of the mfilahadi, 
trunk or elemental matter, and the saJehakadi, branch or subsidiary 
mailer. The former was divided into legislation for the guidance 
of the judicature, such as procedure; and legislation for the guidance 
of the people. I'Jie main headings of this latter division were: 
laws for the reception of plaints, law of evidence, of ordeals by 
lire or water, of the conduct (»f tl>c judicature, of appeal, of husband 
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a.Kl wir,-, (,r shivvry. of ah.ln.lion, „f ii,I,.rilanc(,s n[ <Jel.(„ <.f <,uaneK 
of robheij, of ofteiice!,’ n;|ainst the stufo, of ofl'ences ayaiust private 
individuals, of treason and of miscellanies. The sakhakadii^ made 
up of royal edicts and decrees, among which may be mentioned 
the 1 alaline Ijaw, or An/ M onlhnu-uhal, and the voluminous edicts 
occupying roughly one third of this code of 1805. Many of these 
edicts wore as late as the ones promulgated by Rama I himself. 
'I heir goneral tone bespeaks an earnest attempt on the part of their 


promulgator to inculcate a more moral standard of living among 
his subjects, especially among the courtiers and officials of the 
government, wlio should set examples to which the people could 
look uji to for guidance. Tlie lime was no doubt a difficult one, tlio 
country having all too recently emerged from the turmoils which 
affected so deeply not only the political but also the physical 
and moral welfare of the people. 


This revision of the law code in 1805 was justly compared 
to the revision of the Buddhist Canon of 1788. The pair formed 
one great accomplishment of which its royal promoter was fully 
entitled to be proud. King Rilma T had thus set a standard for the 
S(jiritu:il and temporal government of the Kingdom. It singled him 
out as a broadminded reformer, who was nevertheless a staunch 
traditionalist, a combination of ideals wJiich has hardly ever failed 
in the world’s history. 


Literary Revivals 

The third field in which the King exerted much effort was 
to revive the national literature, the greater part of this havmg 
presumably disappeared since the fall of Ayudhya. In days prior 
to printing such a catastrophe was easy to come about for most of 
the best in writings probably existed in manuscripts centred round 
the headquarters of the administration. In King Rama I's rema 
he gave impetus to the literary movement in various ways Firs 
of all, he initiated what was known as Phra Bajambondh i.e.. 
roval writings, which might have been personally written by the 
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sovereign himself or composed in an intimate circle of friends and 
kindred spirits under the King’s leadership. He also used his 
influence and power to have foreign masterpieces translated into 
Siamese; and he gave encouragement to individual writers like the 
aViove-mentioned Chaophya Phra Elang (Hon) and many otliers. 

Among royal writings the best known is the JRarnnkien of 
1798. The story of Rama, the ancient Indian hero, was of course 
an old theme in this country. It permeated almost all branches of 
Siamese literature and arts. In the dramatic field there exist parts 
of the story in chanda verses, which were the recitatives employed 
in the shadow-play. The shadow-play probably developed in duo 
time into the masked play, or khon, of the type which was performed 
before the screen, thereby retaining its original characteristic as a 
shadow-play. This type of the khon retained also the chatida 
recitatives of the shadow-play. The khm before the screen is 
believed to have been invented in the days of Ayudhya and its 
chanda recitatives were later developed into klon verses for singing 
in accompaniment of the action. There are fragments of early klon 
verses on the story of Rama which are believed to have been com- 
posed by the King of Dhonburi. No complete story has. however, 
been found that antedates the Famah'en of 1798. The plot of this 
is prefaced by preliminary tales describing the origins of the three 
main races inhabiting the world, the human, tlie demoniac and the 
simian. These three formed the principal actors of the epic drama. 
The main story does not correspond to the world famous Fcunm/ana 
of Valmiki entirely, for it has many important interpolations wdiicb 
have been traced back to south India and other sources, several 
probably having arisen in nearer parts of south-east Asia or even in 
Siam itself. The prefatory matter, too, could not have been an 
integral part of the original story in this land but was probably 
developed from such Siamese prose works as the Nami Fihpanp, 
the “Ten Incarnations of Vishnu”, which aiipears to have been 
inspired by traditions, possibly oral, of the classical Sanskrit 
PiD-ana. This standard version, called the Tiamakim, was writfeii 
in klon verse in the form of recitatives for singing in accompaniment 
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K. !lH- 0.1 Tt is |„„J, s,„r,v wilhont any atiompt at 

i's in.icpondonco fr<™ thy Sanslmt 

l::inm!irnui ,.f A'si,„7|;i „.|.i.-)i was <Iivi,io,l inlo 7 cantos, it was 
••’•■niN-n ju i»n.-ti ily r,.r I lit- .c/a?-/. ntid was- markf^l Avifh directions as 
I'HifS (u ^^hu.h it u-as tn he Mini,, as well as indicatioj.s 
n !)((.• jiDi.SM-al :irC(ijii!>:iiiinionls during ijitcrvaJs between the 

.•'iiiuiii-.. J be sulijeci mnih i\ tln-w^h wi-itteti uitliouf subdivision, 
n.ii<iMs ..r Dnee well-deiine.l seclhuis The /Ir.st deais with the 
• 'fi^ins cl the iitiniriij. iJk' dejjjcniae and iJie sijnian characters which 
leiun the jirincijial roles in tlie epic draj)ia. The second is a 
iiarral i(»ii fcllnwinc fairly accurately Iho well-known tbewe of the 
‘^tory IJfuiia with eonsidorable interpidafions in the latter part of 
the war in Jauilca, eulininatin^ in the ileath of Thosakanth, the chief 
villain oi the story, aiul the hero’s rouiion with the abducted heroine 
Sb{;l and their return honu' to Ayedhya. The thii’d section deals 
\\ilh another loiin war which lo<dfs like a local interpolation retelling 
the preceding war w’ifh sid)s(ilutions of the ])rincipal figures in the 
drama, f(d lowed by perhaps oldcv material wd)ieh can be identified 
with some Indian originals. Short Ij* .-peaking, the plot is as follows; 

In a enntosi of skill in manipulating the bow of Siva, Rama, 
the Imro, liad won bis bride, STdti, who proved a most faithful and 
devoted wife. In order to hononr a vow made in an unguarded 
moment by bis fedher, the King of Ayodhya, to a minor young 
tjueen, Kiinia exihul himselJ' from the ca])ital for 13 years, during 
which his w'il'o was abductc’d by Thosakanth the demon-king of 
Lonka,, Rama waged a long won- to re.stf>re his faithful wife, in 
which lie had two whole monkey-armies as allies. Thosakanth and 
his numerous allies a)id relatives were eventually vanquished and 
Sida. was rostore<l. Rama returned to Ayodhya and assumed his 
imlo. The other war was then started by remnants of the villains 
allii's and was won by Prot and Satrud in the name of Rama, tbeir 

brotlier. 

Three other voIumincn.s tioems, in veise and in the 

r,„.m .,f ryyitain cs like II, o mmaKen, flnle from tW® 

,u.e eluese.l “rey.l writings ”, TI.ey .ve Uv,<, ...I 
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Unarulh. The Hrst two are Javanese in origin and in all prohaliility 
came up to Siam troin Islamic Malacca t.ogetlier with a few other 
Islamic literary pieces; whilst the last is clearly of Indian origin. 

DaJ(mg, or the “Greater Tale of Inao’', conforms more to 
the majority class of I’anji talcs (»f Java but is less popular in this 
country than the lesser tale which will be mentioned next. The 
main plot is woven around the adventures of Inao, better known 
in Java aa Jkinji, who has been identified will) the histoj'ical figure 
of Kaoiesvava 1 of the Kurepan-Dahit state (1115-1130). 

Inao, the “Lesser Tale of Inao”, exists in fragments in klon 
for the purpose of dramatic-dance performances, it was judged by 
King Ohulalougkorn to have belonged to lateAyudhya days because 
of its description of the capital city and its royal palace. Tlie 
f>'agmenta were secured from Nakon Sri Dharmaraj and w’ere 
published in Prince Damrong’s History of the Drama of Inao in 
1921 (pp. 85-93). An epilogue was discovered later confirming the 
fact that the above was a relic of the late Ayudhya. period and that 
King Rama I wrote the concluding section of it in the reyal chamber 
of Chakrabartibiman, thus qualifying it as a royal writing of the 
first reign. This version of the romance of hum was the subject 
of a much more popular drama from the pen of His Majesty’s 
successor, Rfiina II, under the identical name of Inao. 

Unarulh was written in 3 783 and is the only vestige of IJie 
Mahabharata in Siamese literature. The hero was Unaruth 
( Sk. Aniruddha ) grandson of Krishna. It is believed to have been 
dramatised from the poem of Sri Prajha of the XVIl tb century. 

The King wrote also a nii-as, a tyjie of poetry based sup- 
posedly on a separation from a lady . love while on travel, called Nira's 
Ta Dindaen after a famous spot which was a battle ground in that 
campaign. The poem is dated 178G, when the King and his brother had 
just repelled a Burmese invasion which had entered Siam by the Three 
Pagodas pass on the w'estern border. Schweisguth in his Kfnde sur ta 
Diltcrnt.ia-c siainoisr. (commented (]i. 190) “elle est. ocritc dans un 
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Style grandiloquent et elle coni lent pen de dcHailg interessants; 
cest un bref journal de route phis qu’un Nirai-, on n’y trouve pas 
trace d’emotion amoureuse”. 


A Histonj of Siam, now known as the version of Phan 
Ghandanumas, contains a preface with the date of C,S. 1157 (1796) 
as being the year when it was written. The preface has the further 
interesting information that the part commencing with the founding 
of Ayudhya down to the reign of Phrachao Slia (pp, 1-378 ) had 
been written under the direction of Kings Petrajil and Phrachao 
Siia; and that the continuation down to contemporary times had 
been written by Ghaophya Bibidhahijai under Rama Pb direction. 
The latter writer was probably identical with the nobleman who 
was an authority on court etiquette and ceremonies and headed the 
royal commission to draw up details of the King’s coronation in 
1786. 


Of the category of translations from foreign masterpieces 
instigated by the King there were man 3 \ the very first year of 
the reign there was a royal command to write down the old tale of 
the Sihsongliem, a name which can be paraphrased as “The Dnodeca- 
gon”. This copy was written in gold on the old-style Siiimese folio 
Ijaper. Another version has recently (1928) been discovered and publi- 
shed sho-winp an Ayudbyan date of C.S, 1,114(1753). It is more than 
probable that this w'as the original from which the gold-lettered copy 
of 1783 was made. The gist of both versions concerns an old 
Persian tradition of King Mahmoud of Baghdad of the Abbasid 
dynasty who went in quest of an old duodecagonal monument 
erected by Nushirwan Al’nddiu of the Persian Sassanid dynasty 
on which he found maxims of polity which form the mam topic 
of this work. The source of the story was Iran and no doubt it 
formed one of the works, like Inao, which were brought from 

Islamic Malacca to Ayudhya. 


Another voluminous translation was the Mahavansa from 
the Pali of Ceylon. From the days of Rama Kambaeng of 
Sukhothui our nation has been deeply inspired by the Ihei.iv. ( 
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Buddhism of that country. At the King’s command Khun Sundara- 
vohar, acting Chief Scribe, wrote down in 1797 the translation of 
the great woi*k undertaken, by a certain Phya Dharraapurohit. The 
copy was submitted, by royal command, to and duly approved by 
the Patriarch and Lords Abbot of the Kingdom. 

Two other voluminous works, this time from the Chinese, 
belong to this period. The Saihan, an historical novel of Chinese 
source, was translated under the supervision of the King’s nephew, 

V 

Caofil Kromaphra Anuraks - deves, Prince of the Palace to the Rear, 
who died in 1807. As the translation is not dated it may be presumed 
that it antedates that year. The romance deals with a period of Chinese 
history prior to the Ilird century A.D. The other work translated was 
the SitmkoJe, another novel dealing as its name implies with the period 
of the Three Kingdoms (from 186 A.D. to about 2G5). The work 
is also undated, but as it was placed by royal command under the 
supervision of Chaophyfi Phra Klang (Hon) who died in 1806, it 
may be presumed likewise to antedate that year. This has become 
one of the most popular prose works of olden times which, however, 
is still read by people at large and forms a schoolbook. Its prose 
is easy and it has a style of its own. 

Another large translation is the Rlijadhiraj, said to have 
been dated 1784: and attributed again to Chaophya Phra Klang 
(Hon). The dating of this work is complicated by the way the 
preface was written. It mentioned that the translation was made 
under the royal command of Phrab'id Somdec Phra Buddhayodfa, 
which name has only been in use to designate the founder of the 
dynasty since about the middle of the XIXth century in the reign of 
his grandson, now known as Rama III. In any case, the historical 
romance treats of the exploits of the Mon line of monaruhs I’Uling 
from the end of the Xllth century, first at Martaban and then at 
Pegu which they named Hungsawadi. The main theme was the 
struggle of the Mods against the Burmese of Ava . The title of 
the work is the name of the Mon hero, son of King Farua, who be- 
fore his accession to the throne of Martaban was Magato, son-in-law 
of Riima Kamhaeng of Sukliothai. The style of its prosu is fine 
and easy. 
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Towards the ond o£ the reign, the King’s son and heir, later 
Ihuiiii n, directed a royal soribo named Phra Vijienprijft to write 
an ..In, ml „/ which actually, however, is a colection of 

traditions niirporting to give a history of the pre-Ayndhyan period. 
It seonioil to contain some good material but it is so iiidilfercntiy 
coiiij)ilo(l that it is but a jumble of fantastic tales. 


As for individual writers who wrote more or less on their 
own. wo may mention the abbot of Wat Phra Jetubon, who later 
became Somdee Plira Vanarat, Patriarch of the Kingdom, a man 
Well known for his scholarship. He was the preceptor of another, 
perhaps more famous, scholar, Prince Paramanujit, who later also 
hocamo head of the Buddhist Church of Siam. Three works in 
Pali verse arc attributed to him. Of the three, the only complete 
one, is the •'Sanoiiiyavansa, written in 1789. It deals with the his- 
tory of the Buddhist Councils convened to standardise the Canon of 


the beginning with the one which took place immediately 

after the death of the Buddha and concluding with the ninth Council 


summoned by His Majesty which had just ended, It w'as a tribute 
from the Church in acknowledgment of the royal initiative and sup- 


port in the already mentioned Council for the standardisation of the 
Canon in 1788. The other two were histories, alsoinPali verse, of which 
only a few fragments have been found. The story of their discovery as 
recently as 1918 should be told. Prince Damroug had heard of the exis- 
tence of the two works and had been told that they were written in 
mediaeval Pali in which Siamese historical names were curiously Pali- 
fied. He was, however, unable to locate these works till 1918, when 
acting upon the information of the then abbot of Wat Phra Jetubon, he 
sent an official to examine the contents of old book-cases in that mo- 
nastery and found manuscripts in a bundle which contained, among 
other works, fragments of the histories in verse, one called the Malta- 
ytiddhakaravanm dealing with the wars against the Burmans carried 
on by the Mon hero, known as Rajadhiraj, “ the King of Kings , 

and the other Cidlayuddhakdravansa^^ histovy ot Ayndhra vihh 

special reference to the Burmese wars. The texts were incomplete 
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and the preambles, so usual with literary compositions of that 
period, were missing in both cases. The subject-matters were 
easily identified with the missing works of the Patriarch. 

Other writings of this period include thcA'o^mat lilit, “the 
law in verse” (1801), an abridgement of the hw of appeal, etc. by a 
certain Luang Thammasal; the Btitihayalra Bejraplmang of 
Chaophyil Phra Klang ( Hon ) describing royal progresses by 
water, by elephant and by horse, the latter two specifying that the 
destinations were the Phrabad of Saraburi, and concluding with a 
statement of the date of the composition of the poem as being the 
tenth month of C.S. 1159 ( 1798); other poetical works by the same 
author, namely some chapters of the Mahajali, considered to be 
the most eloquent poetry of its kind, and the Song of Kald, both 
undated like several others attributed to the same poet; the 
Trailokyavinicchai (1803), a cosmological treatise by the learned 
Phya Dharmaprijfi, who when a monk with the name of Kaeo had 
voted on the side of those monks who were in favour of treating 
the King of Dhonburi as a supernatural personality to be bowed 
down to by the monastic order in accordance with that monarch’s 
wish but had been disgraced for his undignified plausibility and 
duly disrobed though retained in royal service as a learned layman 
or a “Rajapandit”; lastly, there was the Niras Nalwn Sri Dharmaraj 
and another poem by the King’s brother, Surasih, the first oc- 
cupant during the Ohakri dynasty of the Palace to the Front. 

Besides the three main avenues in which the renaissance 
progressed, there were also other subsidiary channels. In art the 
new movement manifested itself to a great extent in the field of 
architectural decoration. Painting, plaster-moulding and carving 
were effusively employed for both interior and exterior decoration. 
The monuments thus decorated were mostly monastic although in a 
few cases the royal residences were also similarly embellished. 
Among monastic monuments the beautiful ensemble of the 
Chapel Royal of the Emerald Buddha stands out more 
prominent than any other. What we see now was mostly 
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.^docorntod though without doubt theoe buildings have boon 
rcpa.rod along onginal linos. The extensive grounds also of the 
.nonastory of Jotubon formed one of the greatest architectural 
undertakings of Ibis period, without including, ofeonrse, the grounds 
of the Chapel of the Reclining Buddha which was added later by 
Kini, Hama III, It is understood that the door-panels of both of 
tho main chapels of the Emerald Buddha and Wat Phra Jetnbon 
woio typical specimons of inlaying with mother of pearl dating 
from this period. Of secular monuments, the Mahamonthien group 
of royal residences has retained much of its original painting 
indoors; whilst both this and the audience hallofDasit to the west 
of it are typical of the period's architecture. 


As for music and the dance they found expression in the khbn, 
the fakoiif tho ?iun or marionette figures which are still .to be seen 
in the National Museum, the shadow-play, etc. Theatrical troupes 
supported directly by the monarch or his brother, Prince Surasih, 
wore snccessively giving performances at the more important public 
festivals such as the inauguration of the building of the new capital 
at Bangkok, the dedication of the revised version of the Canon of 
the Tipitaka, the dedication of Wat Phra Jetubon in 1809 and the 
further dedicatory festival in honour of the Emerald Buddha in 
1809 about three months before the King died. These performances 
were all recorded and in the King’s own words in the epilogue of 
his Batnakien his attitude was that the story “should not be regarded 
as of basic value but is merely a part of His Majesty’s dedication 
to the Master’s teachings”. 

As may be seen from the way he initiated the revision of 
the law code, Kama I was a traditionalist in that he kept to the old 
Constitution of the Thammasat, whereby the King only legislated in 
explanation of or in supplement to a certain fixed set of legal 
headings. He was, however, far from being a stickler for forms, in 
proof of which may be cited his decision in the above-cited case of 
the divorce in which justice seemed to be in contradiction to equity. 
Since most of the authentic traditions had been lost, he was m the 
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habit of taking steps to stndy and enqnire before embarking upon 
any important move especially in what concerned court etiquette 
and national ceremonies which he revivified on account of their 
sociological value. Thus before he went through the rite of 
supreme anointment— in other words his coronation- he appointed a 
royal commission to study the forms of the ceremony as practiced 
in the days of Ayudhyfi under the presidency of ChaophyaBibidhabijai, 
a former high court officer of the Ayudhya, regime. With the 
celebration, however, of each important ceremony such as the 
regular annual commencement of ploughing, the exposition of the 
tale of the Great Birth, or the Mahajati in 1807, the revision of 
the Tipiiaka in 1788 and doubtless at others which have not been 
recorded, he had royal proclamations read out to the assembled 
court so that the implication of each ceremony might be generally 
appreciated— again a sociological step. Even his daily life was 
governed by a routine whicli may be thus translated from a history 
written in 1870: 

“In the morning the King \ised to come out to offer alms 
to monks on their morning rounds, after which he had a set of 
monks invited by regular turns to partake of food in the 
Audience Chamber. After the mojiks had left he received 
verbal reports of the daily expenditures from the Treasury. 
He then mounted the throne to give daily audience to the court. 
Here members of the Royal Family and the Royal Bodyguard 
of Gentiemen-at-arms entered first, the officers of the latter 
force taking this opportunity to submit reports of those special 
judicial cases which had been refered to them for opinion to 
guide the King’s judgment. Then followed the regular audience 
of the day. This concluded, the King retired, took his 
luncheon and received the ladies of the Royal Family for a time, 
A short rest followed. In the evening the King took his meal 
early and then came out to the Audience Chamber to listen to 
the daily sermon delivered by a monk. This was followed by 
1 he delivery of verbal reports from officials of the Inner Treasury 
in connection with their duties, verbal reports of royal pages 
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sent on special errands such as to enquire after the healtn of 
members of the Royal Family or ministers or the progress of 
building constructions which interested him. Then the King 
again mounted the throne for the evening audience and reports 
were read to him from the provinces and received the royal 
decision. The audience usually came to an end by about 9 or 
10 p.m. but in critical times as during momentous events it 
often lasted till 1 or 2 a.m. This routine was regularly kept 
np until the King became infirm with old age. Then he would 
appear, instead, at the window of the inner chamber now known 
as the Baisal building and from up there carry on his business 
of state with ministers or officials assembled in the courtyard 
below". (8) 

The period of infirmity only lasted two or three years; 
and the King passed away after a short illness in 1809 at the age 
of 74. 

The fCing^s Colleagues 

Rama I’s success in his reconstruction out of nothing was 
due to two main causes: his own personality which was a combination 
of .sagacity, far-sightedness, moderation, and honesty ; and indomitable 
will which was rendered all the stronger by a physical constitution 
which yielded neither to old age, sickness nor love of ease. His 
personality enabled him to enjoy the loyal cooperation of a set of 
able helpers about whom something should be said in passing. 

The most intimate and constant companion who bad shared 
with him from the earliest years his military and administrative 
careers was his brother Bunma who served in the Dhonburi regime 
until he was created Ghaophya Surasih. When his brother Chaophya 
Chakri iiecame king, he was raised to the highest rank in the state 
next to the sovereign and was known as Prince Surasihanad, Prince 
of the Palace to the Front and virtual heir to the Throne. He, however, 
predeceased his brother by six years. The Palace to the Front w-as 

Chaophya Dibakaravvongs, in Siamese, ed. 

B.E. 2497 (1936), pp. 308-10. 
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an old institution prevalent from the days of Ayudbya. In the new 
regime of Bangholc it was situated to the north of the Grand Palace 
beyond the monastery now known as Wat Mahatbat, then the seat of 
the Patriarch o£ the Kingdom. The Prince had an impetuous 
character with a strong will bnthewasnot always fair-minded. As 
a fighter he distinguished himself as an offensive strategist. lie 
supplied the element of push while his brother acted as the brake, 
and the combination turned out successful. In this way the two 
brothers won their wars both nnder the leadership of the King of 
Dhonbnri and later on their own while the King stayed at home. 
In peace, however, he did not shine though he exerted every energy 
to cooperate with his brother in the great reconstruction work. It 
is in fact on record that the two brothers even quarrelled very 
seriously on one occasion and could only be reconciled with some 
diirieulty by the joint mediation of their two sisters. 

The nature of the exalted position of the Prince of the 
Palace to the Front was a peculiar one. Though he was the most 
exalted figure after the monarch he was not theoretically heir to 
the Throne, for in the old theory of the Siamese monarchy each 
monarch was chosen to rule by the Council of the IiOrds of the 
Realm, made up of elder members of the Royal Family and 
ministers of state. Foreigners have been in the habit of calling 
him the “Second King’’, though in reality there have been onlj* two 
“Secontl Kings” in our history. One was the 3"oungev brother of 
King Naresvara, who had been his royal brother’s constant 
companion and comrade in arms; and the other was the Prince 
Ghudarnani, brother of King Mongkut, who was created “His 
Majesty Phra Pinklao” by his royal bi’other. Prince Snrasih though 
he had also been his brother’s constant comrade in arms and a 
colleague in the service under the King of Dhonburi was never 
raised to the exalted rank of a Majesty. He was merelj^ the Prince 
of the Palace to the Front. This office was, moreover, not 
hereditary, the occupant being individually appointed when a vacancy 
occured. He nevertheless had his own court and in most cases 
wielded tremendous power. In the days of Ayudhya this led in 
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many instancea to seriona rivalry. I„ the oaae of Prinoa Snraaih 
fraternal ties prevented such a possibility though their rtiflcivnees 
of opinion were now and then no cIonM taken aclvaiitage of by 
their ambitions followers. Nothing serious, however, developed. 


Next in rank was the Prince to llie Palace to llie Hear 
{ ^ anglang ). The Palace was on the other side of the river, part of 
which was up to some three decades ago the Wanglang School for 
Gills operated lij^ the American Presbyterian Mission lint now 
founs the front of the Nni'sing Schoo] under the direction of the 
biriraj Hospital. The rest of the palace gronnds is either included 
in that hospital or occupied by descendants of the only occupant of 
that exalted office in history, who, by the way, was a nephew of 
Rama I by his elder sister who married a nobleman in the Ayudhya 
regime long since dead. The King had two elder sisters w'ho were 
highly respected by him and were often consulted in important mat- 
ters, especially the one just mentioned. Her son served under the 
Dbonburi regime and rose to be a Phya, a governor of one of the 
n(irth-east provinces before being raised to the exalted position of 
Prince of the Palace to tlio Rear in the present regime. 


Outside his own family the King was fortunate in being 
able to secure men of about his age and social cii’cle for the key 
positions in his government. Those were pre.Parliamentary days 
and the King was his own Chief of the Cabinet Council. Naturally 
he held this position for life; and its membership was also more or 
less permanent. Thus a greater continuity of action was secured. 
The more prominent, of these ministers were: 

The so-called co-Prirne Ministers were not really Prime 
Ministers in the modern sense of the term at all, for they were 
individually responsible for their own department only and had no 
legitimate jurisdiction over the other departments of the government. 
They were merely considered as being higher in rank 1 ban tlie 
other four Ministers; but that was-all. 
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One of thoSP two, i]ie SdmulKumyolc, charged with tlie 
dopiU’imeiil or portfolio of the Mahfulthai, exercised jurisdiction 
over all the north and north-east provinces. This was the very 
post wliicb was occni)ied by the King under the Dhonburi regime, 
In exercising his jurisdiction he was responsible in his area for all 
the throe main activities of governance which the monarch exercised 
over the wliole state, namely, executive, judicial and military. Upon 
his accession to the Throne the King appointed his former secretary, 
Pbra Akkharasundara, whose iiersonal name was Son, to succeed 
him with the title of Ghaophya Ratnfibibidh. For the other co- 
Premiership, called the Samaha-Phra.Kdlalunn, with similar 
jurisdiction over the south, be appointed the governor of Pechabun, 
personal name Pli, and promoted him also to the rank of Ghaophya 
with the traditional title of Mahhsena. 

Among less important officials of that lirst government, who 
later attained to ministerial ranks, were two men who have since 
pei’iietuated their names. One was Luang Saravijit, personal name 
Hon, who eventually became Chaophyfi Phra Klang Minister of the 
Treasury, whom wo have twice mentioned by name. His office 
was identical with the old one wliich was called by foreign writers 
the Barcalon, which is in fact a mispronunciation of the same 
title. This nobleman was the famous poet and literary man to 
whom were attributed so many works of the first reign renaissance. 
The other was a Nai Bunnag who was sixth in the direct lino of a 
family of noblemen of Ayudhya, descended from the Persian Sheik 
Ahmad who settled down in this country in the early years of the 
XVTIlh century and rose in the service of King Songdharm to l)e 
a PhyM. Nai Bunnag was the husband of the Lady Nual, younger 
sister of the Lady Chakri, who eventually became Queen when her 
husband ascended the Throne. In his younger days he had lived at 
Dhonburi with bis brother-in-law who became Oiaophya Chakri as 
the latter’s personal attendant and did not seem to have aspired to 
officdaldum in the King’s service. Wlien his brother-in-law became 
King he made this man his Master of the Robes with the title of 
Phya Udayadharm. When the S amuha-Phra-Kaliihojn died, he 
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uhoni u'ore three Snmdec Cliaopliyfi and several Chaophyri, all 
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n lui .imo .1 Regent of (he Kingdom. This Nai Biinnag was the 
fottiider of the presoit well-known Bnnnag family. 
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Like lilt' sunirtr princes of the Royal Family, most of the 
f'tero tirodeeeased their leader anil sovereign Iiv a few’ years, 
th*' onen singloil out for mention above proved no exceptions. 
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king mongkut in perspective 

by 

/f./J. Griswold 

I 

Many people in the west nowadays aj*e searching for that 
•'luHivy abstraction, the Asian mind, as if Asia were a unit and 
nil Asians had llie same habit of thought. The search, in proving 
its own futility, may nevertheless be instructive, for it may 
encourage a more selective approach. 

King Mongkut ’s career is a useful introduction, ^ At its 
oul.set it exhibits the ancient traditions of palace and religious 
life, drawn principally from India, that were once common so most 
of Southeast A.sia; .at its apex it exhibits these traditions being 
adapted to modern needs, 'i’his painful but necessary process 
King .Mongkut guided with a sure hand. By preventing the 
breakdown that occurred in neighboring countries, he saved Siam 
from the schi/ophrenia wiiose consequences so often plague rela- 
tions between east and we.st today. 

King Mongkut mounted the throne of Siam in the middle 
of the 19th century, when European imperialism was tearing Asia 
to pieces. Among the emj)ire-bnilders there were many brilliant 
and courageous men; King Mongkut was one of the very few Asian 
leaders who could mutch them. While other rulers w'ere feebly 
giving in to the comiuorors or exhausting themselves with futile 
rage, he kept his country free. While others hoped to withdraw 
into safety by sliutting out western influences, he rocognized— as 
the Japanese were to recognize a few years later— that the only 
way for an Asian country to survive was to absorb these influences 
and nxodernize itself. Ue liad seen the fatal result of China s 
attempt to shut nut the west. Almost alone among his countrymen 
he realized that the Chinese were really beaten in the Opium Wars, 
ho did not believe their propaganda that they were granting 
treaty rights to the Britisli only as a gracious compromise, Siam 
must not follow' their example; Siam would have to break with 
the conservative isolationism of the recent past, admit foreign trade 
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and foreign ideas, revamp lier old institutions. Her future rulel'S 
would have to learn the intricacies of western tlioiight ai\d science, 
diplomacy and statecraft. The hey tnall these things was language: 
aiid lie himself liad taken up the study f)f English at a time when 
his countrymen thought it the merest eccentricity and called him 
a fool. 


He had a sense of urgency. What western nations had 
taken centuries to do, Siam must accomplish in decades. During 
his seventeen year reign he transformed the country's wliole 
outlook. Establishing diplomatic relations with England. Erance 
and America he opened the land to a lifegiving tlow of foreign 
commerce. Resolutely ojiposing the forces of inertia he opened 
men’s minds to new ideas. He set up printing presses, built roads 
and canals, and issued the first modern currency to take care of 
the ve(pnrements of his country’s expanded trade. He reformed 
tlie administration, installed foreign advisers in goverument 
departments, called in English officers to improve the army and 
organize a police force. He stimulated education at home and 
sent young men abroad to study. He reaffirmed the freedom of 
religion and encouraged the Christian missionaries in their 
educational and medical work. Ho raised the condition of the 
slaves and insisted that the law should treat all ranks cf men 
Impartially. 

His reforms coustitutc one of the strangest revolutions in 
history. They were not at all dictated by ])opular opinion, for 
there was no such thing at the tijne. Nor were they concessions 
extorted from an Absolute iMonarch by a group of young liberals— 
for he himself was both the Absolute Monarch and the leader of 
the liberals, 

The spectacle of an Absolute klonavch voluntarily taking 
these bold steps in the direction of modern democracy at a time 
when his subjects had never even di-eatned (^f the idea is a paradox 
that bewilders a westerner's imagination. Yet it is a spectacle 
that fits well with the best traditions of liuddbisnr. King Mongknt 
was neither the first nor the last Siamese, ruler to ])Vovc himself 
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' ^ iMnm.^s,v,. 11, ill, |„8 s„i,j,.c(s. Ii„t, i,., 

th„i, ;,„y ul his prcleccssore. Aiul i( was ia; who charted 
-S'Mrs,. h.s saao.sssors wore to follow-,, on,., .sc which has ,„adc 

t'lai,,. ,„ ll.o s,,:,cc of „ fiwv score y,-;,,-s, into „ .i.otleri, nation with 
.'It! luMKH'i'd |))ii(rc in fljo Irce world, 

as these achieveincjits arc, Kinii Mniii^kut’s reforms 
1)1 the reh'Mions dcld have an even deeper meaning. When he saw 
the old Imliefs breaking down iiinJei- the impact of Avestern 
materialism, he did not look on in lieljiless disjiiay. Being liotJi 
a philn.^soidier ainl a man of action, he breathed new life into 
Biiddiiism and made it a more vigorons i>i)\vev for the alleviation 
of human misei-v. 


Some (biy, if history ccasos to be one-sided and adopts a 
more eomt)rchensivc view of the world, Iving Mongkut’s name will 
rank higher tlian the najiies of tlie empire*biiilders. For the 
iiionionl, however, be is hardly known iji the west except in the 
groteSijne varicalnre popvilarized by Re,x Harrison in A7ina and the 
Kind and by Ynl Brynncr in The King and L 


HollywtMul and Broadwjiy are only partly to blame. They 
have thrown in some ill-chosen huinoi- and some antics that area 
shock to iinyone who knows tlie courteous manners of Siamese 
ladies and gent lenicn-biit tliese additions are more pccoadilloes. 
The real fault lies in tlie two lioolcs they ultimately spring from— 
'The hhujUsh Gover7}ess nl the. Conrt of .S/nw (London, 1870) and 
The Komance of Ihc Horem (Boston. lS7:3)-both written by Anna 
herself, who Avas Mrs. Anna LeonoAvens in real life but “Anna 
Owens'' in her melodious transformation. 


Anna came to Bangkok in 1802 to servo, as governess to 
King Mongkufs children. Wiibnved Avlien young, she iiad suffered 
much; but sulVering bad not brought resignation. She was a brave 
Avoman, in fact a good deal braver tlian necessary if she could 
have seen how groundless her fears Avere. Hovering on the fringes 


of reality, often escajiing into make-believe, she liad an acute sense 
of melodrama and absolutely no sense of proportion. This, I tlunk, 


is the true pictui'O of Anna as revealed by unguarded passages in 


her own books. 
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How (lilVerent is the rudinnt self-portrait she offers when 
she is oil the alert I Hero the dedicated woman. wJiosc lieauty 
exposes her to special risks, is seen gently uplifting the barbarians: 
this self-portrait is nobly coiieoived and sensitively executed. 

It is also absurdly unreal, Anna misjudged the require- 
ments of a monarch who insisted that her only function was to 
teach English. Her chastity remained unassaulted and her tactful 
evangelism ignored. After fi\o years in Siam she returned to the 
west, ready to make some startling announcements. 

Anna writes well. Her prose is lively, and for the most 
part free of pomposity. Witli her sharj> eye for landscajie she is 
at her best when evoking a visual impression. A profusion of 
small errors and a muddled topography pass unnoticed, as far as 
the ordinary reader is concerned. 

Interested in Siamese life in .all its jihases, Anna made 
serious, though spasmodic, attempts t(t describe it intelligently. 
She tnok the trouble to learn a certain amount about Biiddhism 
but here she was beyond her depth. Her best passages on the 
subject are slyly plagiariy.ed from earlier writers: her own 
opinions, when she ventures them, arc of little value. She never 
grasped the signihcancc of TIrahmin ceremonial at the Court of a 
Buddhist country, and she confounds one of the best-known 
monasteries in Bangkok with the Brahmin Temple. 

If her self-iiortrait is flattering, her portrait of the King 
is (juite the rover.^e; and it is all the more misleading because it 
is made to look like an impartial and carefully-balanced assess- 
ment of a complex personality. She praises him for his scholar- 
ship and his keenne.ss of mind, his devotion to his people and his 
zeal for reform: and these qualities she illustrates with an 
abundance of well-ohosen incident. She makes a sharp distinction 
between his public and his private character: are we to understand 
that the virtues of the first were too well-known to be denied, 
while the faults of the second were known only to herself ? When 
she enlarges on his cruelty, angrj- rages, and unrestrained lust, 
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J .say how 

'iii.sunrlcrHhtinliim. 

tiojis. 


)ar Khe was the victim 
iiiui liow lar she lierselj 


of iijivlicifiiis gossip or 
originaterl the accitsa- 


“1 have tvivrl to uivva full ami faithful account oi: the 
Hocm-s ami characters that were grarlualiy unfolded to me as I 
hegaii to Jiuderstaml the language. •' .she says somewhat timidly in 
l«or first hook. Hut Siamese is a tricky language, and it is clear 
she never really juastered it. When the palace ladies and their 
servajjts were telling lier the truth, it is doubtful how much of 
»l would pejietratc; wlieu they were regaling her with calculated 
lies, t.r liiivitig a little joke at her expense, they ^\ onld make sure 
she understood what they wore saying. Probably, however, she 
drew less on these smirces than she would have ns believe, and 
more on the gossip i»f tin* European cojn7uunity jdkI her own 
imagination. 


Such is the mood of Thv. ICngliah Goi'erness. .She was 
already far aw.ay from Siam when she came to write 7' he Romance 
of the Harem, and her store of pertinent facts was .running low. 
She relied more licavily on plagiarism, transposed and doctored 
tip to Io(d< lil<e eyewitness accounts or direct (luotations from 
reliable oliservers; “So stinuige will some i>f the occurrences 
related in the following pages appear to Western readers,” she 
shiunelessiy remarks in iier jn’cfacc, “(hat I deem it necessary to 
state that they are also true.” 

The method she used sparingly in the first book is carried 
so far in the second that it gives itself away. Glancing through 
sonic earlier writer on iSiam, or even on neighboring countries, 
she would seize on ti lurid story that appealed to her; she would 
remove it from its context and transpose it to Bangkok in the 
I860’s; and then, after a moment’s refiection. she would re-write 
it with a wealth of circumstantial ((etail, and with contemporary 
men and Avomen as the protagonists. King itlongkut, being the 
principal ta-jet of her malice, became the posthumous victim of 
this reckless method; I shall cite specific instances later. 
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and an examination of the ruins shows that the Chapel and Eastern 
Section are more solidly built than the rest of the ruins. 

These observations suggest the conclusion that the Chapel and 
Eastern Section represent the original Buildings constructed by Fra 
Narai’s orders for the reception of Ambassador de Chaumont and his 
staff. The French map of Lopburi, made at that time, supports this 
theory, which is furthermore reinforced by Prince Damrong’s com- 
ments on the ornamentation of the Chapel window.^. 

In the French map, the site of the ruins is de.sci’ibed as “ The 
residence of the French Ambassador ” (D), and the western boundary 
wall is shown close to the west end of the Cliapel The ground 
beyond that boundary is shown as a Buddhist Temple, which must 
have been acquired in ordei to consti’uct the western part of the 
present ruins, since the latter extend almost to the City wall. 
Phaulkon’s house (T) is shown outside the City wall. 

It is possible that after the departure of de Chaumont’s Embassy, 
Phaulkon built the Western Section for himself and for the twelve 
Jesuits who came out in 1687 as well as for the six left behind by de 
Chaumont. The two parallel narrow gabled buildings (b) and (c) are 
more suggestive of friars’ cells than of la}^ habitations. 

As mentioned above, the building on the East side of the Ruins is 
marked as the “ P'ra Klang’s ” House. 

The Royal Gardens (G) occupied the present site of the Co-opera- 
tive Department Buildings — separated from the Palace (A) by a line 
of Royal Stables (K). 

Nothing now remains of the French Mission (F), or of the populous 
quarter on the island (Q) opposite to the Market (S) which is still in 
that part of the town. 

Phaulkon's house and garden (T) lie beyond the N.-E. end of the 
Moat, parallel with the Jesuit Astronomers’ Observation Tower (P), 
a ruin now known as San Polo. This quarter is now very sparsely 
populated and contains no vestiges of Phaulkon’s garden. 

Its place however on the French map far away from the ruins now^ 
known as Phaulkon’s house may be taken as evidence that at the time 
when the map was made Phaulkon resided far away from the Palace ; 
also that the eastern and central portion of the site now known as 
Phaulkon’s house contained apartments which were built for the 
reception of the French Ambassador. 

It is incredible that a foreiirner in the Siamese service could have 
been permitted to build so magnificent a palace for himself, while the 
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n 

Ai th- ..f .■r-nliiiy. Kin,,, wns 

, I, „) n„nn<.s,. „■),!, ;j, j,,,;, 

Mi*- V'tiiiiJfv v/.'iHit' ;i if>ij hrl'MO. ^ 

1 1(- aiMri*nit capital, {iity inilfH ijortli of Ifati-tkok, liad oiico 
If .1 r;iy lanf.-r titan tln> Ia*inli*}i of llto.sf? day*}. For move than 
luuiflf'fl y-ajji it hail <-alif(j “Lovely City of tlie GoiKs. 
«;i..ra.n: ;uol Ifn|ir.-k'ti:iMc It lia.l be, -ii Splendid wilJi Jail Avliile 
pal.'.e' - and t.'ii<i''tl .•.pir'-s-aii Or/eiilal \‘ejiice wlmse canals carried 
in *?ut> !y priir<*ssifnt tb»‘ ]?,.yal barites, carved in the shape of 
■ iijn drav.'f'n'i ‘liiddled ^'‘itl^ pb an. ine irtviliotis. Tiie tnerchants of 
Korop" ajxl Asia ha*! traded in its joarkels, while tributary 

‘'■eiit silks anil j,-wels anil itiddeji trees iji ofTeriiiK to its 

ndehtv ruler. In its bundreii jnonasleries the yellow-robed 
ni'ink-' vnitaitfd in deefi tncflitatioii. doinp obeisance to the Buddha 
whose intait‘-s wer*- endlei^sly repeated in ))ronJ:e or gilded stucco. 
Hut the stretiitfli of its artnies did not tnatcli tlie splendor of its 
buildings. Til,' Hnrnn'Se eafilurcil the lovely city, stripped it of 
its itri'atesi tre;isnres. and left it a smoking ruin. 

year or two lat«*r the Siamese drove out tlie invaders, 
but lltey <li,l not attempt to relmibl the old capital. Instead they 
founded a new one. fartlier ,lown the river ai Bangkok. First on 
the right hank and later on the left, palaces and monasteries 
hi'gan to rise, their arcliitectnro rojiroducing tlie remembered 
glories (d' I be past. .Massiv,} white walls supported tier on tier 
of tile roofs which overla|)pe,l one another like tlie briglit-colored 
oape.s fd' .some fantastic cloak, llvige gilded cobras writhed along 
the ridge-poles oi- swooped down upon tlie gable ends to terrify 
evil spirits. Artists, painting the interior walls in rich and sober 
colors, created timeless landscapes in whicli the Buddha received 
the homage of princes wlio wore the costume of the Siamese 
court, while the gods and lieroes of Sanskrit poetry sat serenely 
in palaces that were the very image of those now rising in the 
new “Oily of the Gods”. Boat after bout came down tlie river 
laden with treasures tliat had been hidden from the invaders, 
raft after raft bearing huge old statues of Bucldlui rescued from 
the ruined cities. ^Phe river banks at Bangkok were mostly 
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reserved for religious establishments and princely mansions, while 
the ordinary people lived in floating houses built of paneled wood, 
the gable ends reproducing in humbler convention the protective 
cobras of the mighty. These floating houses were comfortable 
and convenient, for in the flerce heat of the tropics there was 
always at least a little breeze on the water; the river was a 
ready-made laundi’y, bathroom, and highway; and the people were 
amphibious, learning to swim and paddle a canoe almost as soon 
as they learned to walk. 

At that time Siam was still a medieval country with little 
interest in the outside world. Wars at home, plus the French 
Revolution and its succeeding troubles in Europe, had brought to 
a standstill her once-thriving trade with Britain, France and 
Holland. She remembered almost nothing of these old contacts 
except how to cast cannon and use musketry, how to make up one 
or two medical recipes, and how to prepare a certain kind of 
French confectionery. She had no diplomatic relations with any 
country except China, no commerce with any countries but China 
and India. There was not a single ])m'e-bloodecl Siamese who 
could speak any European language, while the only Euroijean 
residents were the French missionaries and a handful of Portu- 
guese traders; the American missionaries did not arrive until 
1828. When commercial relations with Eui'ope were at last 
resumed, progress was slow, and the first British trade missions 
that arrived were not able to accomplish much. 

But, in spite of many restrictions on business, European 
merchantmen and Yankee clippers presently began to arrive in 
increasing numbers. A young Siamese nobleman, impressed with 
their superiority over the Chinese junks, employed British and 
Portuguese shipwrights to supervise the building of the first 
modern ship, which he presented to the King. The Government 
built more such ships, manning them with crews under European 
officers. But except for the missionaries, with their devotion to 
good woi’ks, most of the foreigners the Siamese saw were adven- 
turers who reflected little credit on their respective countries and 
aroused no desire to learn more about these distant lands. 
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As there were iew roads, j.eopie relied /or t)ie inont part 
oti water trunsport-the rivers of the coiUitry supplemented by a 
vast network of oanals. Medicine was primitive, consisting chielly 
of sorcery plus u few empirical treatments with lierbul rbmt>tligg 
or inussage. Notions of geography and astronomy ^Vefe based on 
tile traditions of Indian myths, Tliere were lib Universities, and 
no seliools outside tlie monasteries. Printiiig was unknown; books 
were scarce ami expensive, for they existed only in the foi-ili bi' 
palm- loaf nr paper v(dnmns laboriously enplbll by liand. 


Tlio Buddhist religion was i)rofessed hy the entire nation. 
IbU many of the monks were lackadaisical, and their beliefs Avere 
a strange distortion of ihe great Doctrine preauhlil by thb BUtidiia 
in India more than 21100 years before. The Btidtiiia; rejecting 
magic and ritual, bad taught an uthleal iilid psybhoibgitiit] system 
in which (he gods ha<l no significant place: im llild hut a single 
aim— jnunkind's release from sufl'eriny— ftlld proposed a ver 3 '' direct 
inetho'l of acliieving this uilii bj' discipline of self and kindness 
to others, baseil on u proper understanding of the law of cause 
and effect. But in the course of time tlm DDctrliie. had become 
largely a matter of form and i'lfcU.'ll, mystical trances and obser- 
vances to asaure rebirth under happy coiiditibbS. Por people 
believetl (piite literally in trauHinlgmilon. Not only lUilnaii hdings, 
but all living creatures, were SUbjggt ti) it- The actions, good or 
bad, of any oreulure In thlM life Avould determine his status in the 
ne.xt one. Neither demons nor gods were immortal; they had 
once been men, and were now being temporarily punished or 
rewarded for actions in some past life. The chain of reincarnations 
would go on endlessly; the ereature AV-ho was an animal today 
might be promoted for good fictions to be reborn as a prince in 
■some future life, AVhile todaj^’S god, careless of the ihorrow, might 
be reborn as a pauper’s ebilrt Of U Ci'lpple. In their desire to 
store up a credit baianee that would entitle them to a fortunate 
rebirth, people were inclined to neglect the major virtues in favor 
of mechanical “ acts of merit*', each of which had a predetermined 
value- so mnob for endowing :i monastery, so much foi pieseiiting 
food to monks; so much for freeing a caged biid, so much 
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all jtl. iic'v- Ilf Ijop.'l.-tw ft-w of tliojn 

wcrv ih' ti ".ihio to tBijuit.*:'- th<- f^uhtlo vijtor of Sjaiiio?'' culinif. It was 
too alion. too fof thorn t« approri.tio. For the Siamosp 

\vf!r<t thi' inh'Titors <•( ;ui attcion? and trlito <l 'tadilii>n, in which tlip 
pfoplo hail liltlo pars, hnt ••vliich o<nt<'i oil atoni luonasiir and 
jialaro life. 

Sojuo ttK'nlts Hm 'I ji^-^ hvrniiis-. 'l‘lu y sninnittiol ilnar hiuHos 
to ascclio fijtois, pniififi! ih<-ir minds with mystical disciplines, 
tamed with iheif }t*-iitloiic,>-v the hit-ds and timid dei f of the foi-est. 
Sumo spent their H\*’s in metaphysical spcculaiiun, and thutiph tlicy 
miohl accept witlmnl ipicMit.n the ttmst fanciftil picmise.s they were 
•pticl; to detect a faulty syllt’oisin. Some lived in cluse-lcnil com- 
munities in monasteries. Deeply vi-isrd in the scliolavly lonpties 
of the past, they copied endless matmscripts and devotod themselves 
to education. 

The ari.stucratic arts llomished in the palaces, Kinf’.s and 
princes, aided hy hiit.tevies of phost-writers. compo.sed poetfy of a 
hit'll order. 'I'hey wane the patrons of sculptors and painters, they 
maintained companies of skilled musicians, they loved to oncoura”e 
the ckissical ballet. Cuniiino artisans made riiniiluie for llieni, 
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tnlnynm it uiU. m..llirr of or painting it in i,jack Jai-quer 

«-nvcri'.l n-ilh a noat u-jidonicHH of Howci-.s aiirl londvily in gold, l^r 

‘1‘'‘ dai.cor.- I),vy fashioned e.vprc.ssivo niasks cd’ papitM-.jnacho and 
<v'sttuue.M stdl witli embroidery. .SeniptdonK uorknianship and a 
Mir<- s->ns(. of d<>sign tiiarlceri all fjie parapliornalia of princely life- 
Jn.m niello vase^ to golden jewelry accented with rough gems, from 
palampiins .and }n)wd:dis lo gaming tables and chessmen. The ladies 
•'f the fi.'dac.*. hi.ldcn away fioni the .sight of all men e.\cept (heir 
lord. I.. --oiled their ntieventftil leisure wiiJi gracofnl pastimes. 

1 hey ;n-e..ni join ied their .singing with instruments of music as alovely 
to look ;it as they were sweet to hear. They carried the domestic 
art.s to ;in iinh'-.ird-of virtuosity, weaving and embroidering delicate 
clotlis, jireparint,' hoinjiiets of delicious food, devoting a whole day 
lo the oon.striiciion of elalmratc flower-jneces whose beauty must 
soon fade in th<? cruel sunshine. 


JJI 

The ICing w.-i.s an absolute monai'cli, llie laird of Life, the 
incarnation of Deity itself. His subjects were his chattels, who 
o.visted only for his jilcasure. i‘\)l who approaclied him, whether 
ministers or slaves, crawled on Jiands ami knee.s, rcvei’cntly keeping 
llieir Jieads on a lower level tJian the August feet. When he 
traveled (he (icople were forbidden to look at him. Worshipped as 
a god and entitled lo the most abject obedience, he was nevertheless 
jiHich less absolute in f.act than in tlieory. All his actions had to 
conform to tron-ciad custom, and he was at the mercy of the 
educated classes. Tliere was no fi.ved law to decide the succession; 
wlien a ruler died the new King was chosen by a council of princes 
and high oHicials. Their usual choice was the eldest son of the 
ICing and his Queen, but it might he some other jn-ince— and more 
than once during the past centuries the death of a ruler had been 

Q 

the signal for a coup d’etat. 

King Mongkut was fitted for bis career of benevolent 
revolutionary and religious reformer by au education that must be 
unique in the annals of monarchy. When he came to the throne he 
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was already forty-seven yeiirs old, and he had .^penl more than 
half his life as a Buddhist mon1<. 

He was hoim in 1S04. Beiny the eldest son of the Kiny ajid 
Queen, he was regarded as heir-apparent to tJie throne. At (he a^ic 
of twenty he became a monk, for it was the custom, then as now. 
for all young men who could do so to assume the Yellow Robe for 
a few months so as to get a more exact knowledge of their religion. 
But ten days later his fatlier, the reigning Ring, died smblenly. 
The council, meeting to choose a successor, unexpectedly decided 
in favor of Prince Mongkut's elder half-brother, wlio was the late 
King’s son by a wife of non-royal rank. Though his dynastic claims 
were therefov'e not so good as Prince Mongkut’s, he was SLdeclod 
on the ground of his long experience in statecraft, since his late 
father— always more intoreste,d in art and literature than in govern- 
mont— had for many years relied on him to run the country. Prince 
Monyknt, knowing the council had acted under pressure, felt 
cheated. But he resigned himself to the situation; and now, though 
he had intended to remain a monk only a few months, he decided 
to stay on indeGnitely— protected by the Yellow Rohe from the 
dangers of politics. As it turned out, he <lid not again become a 
layman until twenty-seven years later, when be ascended the throne 
upon the elder half-brotliev’s death. 

A westerner might suppose that such a long withdrawal 
from the cares of ordinary life would bo the worst possible prepara- 
tion for a uiler. On the contrary, it gave him an acute sense of 
reality and a knowledge of people he could not pc'ssihlv have got 
amid the artifici.'Uities of palace life. Tlio BuddhiEt mtuikhood is a 
stardingly democratic institution. Its member.'^ ai-e drawn frnm .al! 
levels of society, and distinctions of rank dej'end on function and 
seniority rather than birth or w«»rldly pnsUion. Tliongh (he mr>nk.s 
do not lake perpelual vows, they must fidlow (lie pr<c»ius striolly 
as lone as they .stay in the ortior: they um>t refraiii a'o-olutoly 
from into.xieams, sex, lu.xury. lying, stealing, taking life, liandling 
mojioy. Thf'v nmsl observe no less thatj 227 diGeren; rulf.- that 
govern all the minuijae of their daily mndovg and njanner-, 'I Jo'y 
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oan hrivc n<. posf^eHriinns except the yellow robe, the I)egging-bowl, 
and few i-ersoiiHl necessaries. They get their food by going iorth 
in the morning, traveling with downcast eyes on foot along the 
road or by canoe in the canals, pausing only when called by a 
pious householder who offers to fill their alms-bowl. They must not 
ask for anything, nor refuse to accept any food offered, nor eat 
anytliing after midday. 


Such a discipline as this leaves its stajii|) on a man’s 
character. Prince Mongkut learned at first hand the meaning of 
humility and self-alinegation, the meaning of fo5'alty and friend- 
ship. In accordance with the usual practice, lie made long pilgri- 
mages on foot to different parts of the country, living on such food 
as the peasants and fishermen put into his begging-bowl. His 
travels gave him a knowledge of geography that was rare in those 
days of poor communications, while his friendly talks with the 
people gave him an insight into their minds and needs such as few 
rulers ever attain. In his monastic career, religious fervor and 
restless energy spurred him on; but common sense and a rather 
skeptical mind guided him. No doubt at first he believed in the 
spirits and the magic that pervaded Bnddhism-for in those days 
who did not?— but it was not many years before he learned better. 


The first monastery where the Prince took up his residence 
was Wat Smorai. Now known as Wat Rajadbivasa, it lies on the 
left bank of the river in a populous section of Bangkok; but the 
city was much smaller then, and the monastery lay far outside its 
walls, in a quiet wi)od. It was an establishment of “meditative” 


monks— a strange place, overgrown with trees and vines which these 
monks, with their exaggerated respect for all forms of life, would 
not allow to be cut. Their meditations were not the vague musings 
that we associate with tlie word: they were self-induced trances 
that followed a prescribed system. Like Yoga, it was a system of 
special postures ami breathing exercises, austerities and meJifal 
acrobatics, designed to give the practitioner complete control over 
all the functions of his body and mind. When properly done, these 


practices led to unusual clarity of thought, perhaps even clair- 
voyance; but they were also supposed to confer supernatural powers. 
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Uu' r>'nS »>i lUv yy^tpsit, 5'vhi<'i' jviircU il 

Iii'J!m1s" in j': 5nil li*’ \vny I't-i-.-iuf-'t' it ubviuiisly 

tint sin nil I' I'lniin' d. U s'l in*»>-|.t,nl j!, ])•■ Wnmlnj n,J ; \v|i;it lilnl 

lilt' Ini'i'iii.t iiinSfi'U tnn;!U! ;iin.nt it - Hiv t ‘ '’niv.tninny: in ’in- ninmih- 
tvry rmiM net t^U him; »i*'Vnt«-.l i.;jly tn ^nmi.nmvi'i'JU pt 
tin'V r.'iri’il nt^tiiinp f*''** th**' tn'l'nl.u.* hip tisut rnnid amtwi-r tlnH'.* 


Sine*' only a t inall >>f tip* Hutliilii^; H'-rititnii s !i;oi hocn 

iranHlnlt'il into Sinsm n-, h*' ii nl tn '••am Va’i. Sn h-.' innvnil tn the 
UvHt Kvlir Mnt>.ift' ry ( V.*./, ?.l:vhu‘U>utn ) im-itln tin' city walln. 
^vlu'n' that latipmi}.";- v.a’; taoK’ii*.. Haviii;: ^n.n inatitf-rnii it, lin 
I'lirnttcal into paim-'nkinvt littniy nf the l<.->,t‘;. 

TjKjTn ‘A'cr*' ynart; nf imvaril Hpiri'nal iliK’roi;;; f(»r him. 
What v.'a*: ihf fftl m<;atiin;! «>( thv' Dnrtrino r 'I'lin wnro 

immnjivf ly hmu' .'ttt'i cnniainnil a v;i<l.' v.i!i'’iy of tnai'liintt; jn-rhaps 
hf airf nsly foil th< r'.- waP a c- rtaiti inrimpipt '^•m'y in ihom. One ihimt 
at Ifu^i ht' wa-' Fur*;' of: th<’ ^iamoF<> mnnhhotvl as it was in ihoso 
tluys was a ssirry r<*i>ri;S<‘ntatiYn of i)ic dcvotml C«'nnnnnity tlin 
litnldhu himS'jlf lia>l ori.pini/',<.'it to rarry rm his loaciiinus. Tim ritns 
Were observed in a no’chatiiral and sonu-limes slovenly way, liis- 
alpline was lax, tnany monies were corrnj’l, few of them eared for 
Kcholurshi]). The ardent yoiun* Prince thonuhi of nuittini' the Order 
allonelher; was it not a travesty ttf Ihuldha’s law for him tti remain 
ninonK these men who pave it only lip service? In an ajtony of 
‘Intihl he wont with candles and flowers into the monastery liall, 
where a ureal imaue of Huddha, retnote hut {tonlle, vileamod in the 
semi-darltness. Here he made an oUerinc to the siiirits of heaven, 
htiBceehini' them to sejid a sipn to {•nide Itiin. A few days after 
tills ho met a tnonk heloni’inn to the Pefinan sect, whicli seemed to 
ho more fuilliful in carrying out the ancient rites. Prince Mongkul 
accepted the cnconnler as a miraculous sign, and resolved to follow 
thoir riles and firacliccs with the greatest strictness, even in such 
small details as the pronunciation of Pali words and the mannor of 
wearing the Yellow Robe. 
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But presently Prince Mongkut came to realize that there 
were more important things in Buddhism than these formalities. 
In the ensuing years a number of young monks who shared his point 
Of view gathered around him. They were zealous but open-minded 
students, eager to know the Doctrine and follow it. In his many 
discussions with them his ideas developed rapidly. If Buddhism 
was to be anything but a mockery, if it was to be a power for good, 
it must be true and honest. In 1837, when he was made Abbot of 
the “ Excellent Abode ’’ Monastery (Wat Pavaranivesa), these monks 
became the nucleus of a new sect he founded to spearhead a reform 
movement within the church. The very name of the new sect 
( Dliammayutta ) was a constant reminder to its members that they 
must "Adhere to the Doctrine.” But precisely what was this 
Doctrine they were to adhere to? Certainly it was not the Doctrine 
as usuallj' preached in those days, for that contained much that was 
contrary to common sense. It should be Buddha’s own Doctrine, 
stripped of all apocryphal matter. So the first duty of the new sect 
must be devotion to study in order to determine exactly what that 
was. 

Prince Mongkut knew that the texts he had to work with 
were full of inaccuracies. They had been pieced together from 
fragments that survived in provincial towns when the old capital, 
with all its books, went up in flames. The most earnest efforts to 
correct them had not been wholly successful. He therefore sent to 
Ceylon to borrow another set— seventy volumes in all; then, having 
assembled the best Pali scholars in Siam, be had the different 
versions compared, revised, and copied.*^ 

A little before this time he had come in contact with a new 
and important influence— western thought. It was many years before 
Anna was to appear on the scene, so he had to be content with the 
less strenuous but more solid learning of Christian missionazie.s. 

A French Catholic bishop taught him Latin, an American Presby- 
terian minister taught him English.^ These two men Izecaine his 
close friends. They introduced him to the study of modern science, 
especially geography and astronomy, in which be became passion 
ately interested; they gave him some idea of comparative religion. 
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they lent him books. He sent abroad for more books, which he 
read eagerly and discussed at length with them. As he learned 
more about Christianity he saw a great deal of good in it, for its 
ethics were surprisingly .close to the ethics of Buddhism; but he 
would not accept its Bible stories. More than once he gently said 
to his Christian friends: “ What you teach people to do is admirable, 
but what you teach them to believe is foolish”. 

But If there were foolish stories in the Bible, were there not 
just as many in the Buddhist scriptnres? The Buddhist writers 
conceived of the earth as a flat disk surrounding a central mountain 
on which the gods dwelt: was tliat not just as contrary to science 
and common sense as the Biblical account of the Creation ? The 
Prince was too honest to deny it. The absurdities ought to be 
rejected and the real Doctrine preserved; but how ? A critical study 
of the texts, not in the spirit of faith, l)ut in the liglit of reason, 
should give the answer. For it was plain enough that they contain 
two very different veins of thought. 

One of these veins of thought is rational and humanistic. 
The Buddha is a human being, a wise and gentle teacher. The 
Doctrine, lucidly exposed, is both a philosophy and a system of 
ethics. It maintains that no individual— whether animal, man, or 
god (if gods exist) — is permanent. Each is a compound, a putting 
together, of elements such as form, nmlter, and mental <iualities; in 
each individual, without any exception, the relation of the com- 
ponent parts, constantly changing, is never the same for any two 
consecutive moments. No sooner has separateness, individuality, 
begun, than dissolution, disintegration, begins too. The single aim 
of mankind should be to abolish sufi'ering. Belief in God is of no 
importance, while prayers for divine intervention are both useless 
and distracting. For the only way to abolisli suffering is to do good 
and refrain fi’om evil. Men must do good, not in order to reach 
heaven or to please God, but in order to be happy themselves and 
make others happy; they must refrain from evil deeds not because 
evil deeds are sinful but because they cause suffering to both victim 
and doer. Since this philosophy was not easy for simple minds to 
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UviiBp, Iho Buddha tirelefisly repealed the great ethical principle- 
“ Take joy in the joys of oiherB. take sorrow at (he sorrows of others, 
be indifTorent to your own Joys and sorrow's " this program alone 
would almlish sull’ering. By rooting out all evil from thejr thonghjs 
and deeds, men can become spiritually invulnerable and need no 
longer dread the otherwise eternal cycle of rebirths.'^ 

'Ihe other vein of tliouglit in the scriptures is pietistic and 
transcendental. 'I’he Bmldha has i)ecome a kind of super-god who 
perfornts iniriiclcs with ease, (lies •about from heaven to heaven, 
converts myi-iads of gods to his Doctrine, (eache.s hi.s disciples 
chrirm.s to lame demons. The rigJiteous worsln'p him with an 
emotional extravagance in which blind faith crowds out reasou. 
Forgetting that virtue alone ean free then froju sorrow and the 
c,vcle of rel)irtlis, they Jiave invented an easy feehnique to get to 
heaven by m(*ans of mechanical “acts of merit’’, such as adojing 
the towei'S that en.sliriin* holy relics, or practising the trances. 

In j)assages where tin* first type of thinking pi-edojninal es. 
Buddha’s own words seemed to l)e faithfully j-ecordeil. 'J'ljey had tlie 
I’itig of truth; they were the words of a supieniely ralio))!)] juan, 
How eould tin- sami* man have givt-n bis asseji! to the pompous 
follies of Die otlier passages? Fi-ince IMongkut had seen how eas,y 
it is foi- mistakes to cioep into manuscripts, and lie knt-w that 
four hnndrcil years had elapsed between the Buddha's litetime and 
the wj'iting of the scriptures— four hundred years during which 
tlie teachings hatl liecn passed down from generation to generation 
by word of moutli. Tlie monks entrusted with this Jnigc task of 
memory had had t'lenty of chances to make interpolati(;DS of their 
own. Such interpolations threatened to undermine BuddJias true 
meaning. And the copyists’ errors, multiplying over a period of 
two tlionsand years, had further confused it. 

In !i touching passage, which was surely genuine, the 
Buddha had authorized a certain skepticism. He had begged his 
disciples not to accept any belief merely because it was handed 
down by tradition or preached by some respected teacher-even 
himself; they must test every belief with their own powers of 
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reason. This was the criterion Prince Mougkut and his followers 
used, and the reconstruction of the true Doctrine followed 
naturally. The miracles were exaggej-alions, the accounts of gods 
and deujons simply parables that had become contused with 
historical record, the absurd cosmography a spurious insertion. 

When the errors were stripped away, the Doctrine re- 
omerged as a moral system (>f incomparable beauty. It was this 
Doctrine to which the reform sect must adhere. A particular 
way of wearing the Yellow Robe, a particular way of carrying 
the alms-bowl— these Avere the external badges of the sect : but 
infinitely more important was devotion to learning, freedom from 
superstition, zeal for restoring the great ethical and moral 
principles to their proper place. In this sect there was no selling 
of spells and love-philters, no casting of hf)roscopes, no propitiation 
of spirits. Prince Mongknt and his followers gave morality a 
fresh meaning, making, its most serious aspects known to 
the people at large in terms they could easily understand— this 
Buddhism was to be the heritage of the whole people, not merely 
the monks. The services had formerly consisted only of incompre- 
hensible Pali chanting ; hut the new sect added sermoirs in Siamese. 
They attracted crowds of listeners. .Again and again they preached 
the five main precepts — abstention from falsehood, theft, murder, 
intoxication, and adultery. Thej’ urged both monks and laymen to 
rciili'/.e the necessity of self-restraint, kindness, and tolerance in 
daily life, 

By his .judicious selections and rejections. Prince Mongknt 
had created a new Buddhism — or, as he more modestly thought, 
revived the original Doctrine. He was fond of saying that there is 
uothing in it that conflicts with modern science. But what of the 
belief in transmigration, which seems so fanciful to westerners ? 
He did not reject it, but gave it a more philosophic interpretation. 
He could point to the laws of physics to show that given causes 
produce given effects. If these laws govern the material universe, 
was it not i-easonable to assume that similar on.es govern the moral 
domain, so that every deed, wdiether good or evil, is inevitably 
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followed by its appropriate consequence, either in this life or the 
future^? Though there was no ‘-soul’' to be reborn, the “energy of 
action” was everlasting. Such conceptions were hard for simple 
people to grasp; and to them, if they had any doubts about trans- 
migration, he gave the simple answer that Buddha himself had 
given; If you are not sure, you had better l)e on the safe side. If 
you believe in it, you will lead a good life, gain the res))ect of all, 
and lose nothing even if it turns out you l>avp guessed wi'cmg. Hut 
if you reject it, you will very likely follow your own evil dp8irp.s; 
and in this case if il turns out y<»u have guessed wrong you will he 
like a traveler without provisions.” 


The new Buddhism made a sharp distinction between 
different kinds of supposed acts of merit. A few v.'erc‘ utterly 
wrong, such as when misguided zealots killed themselves or cut 
off- a finger as a sacrifice to Buddha: these it roundly condemned. 
Many were harmless, such as building miniature pagodas of sand 
or carrying Buddha images in procession: these it tolerated ns 
“reminders” of the Doctrine. But above a)) it encouraged acts of 
merit that were of real social value: while only the rich cuuild 
afford to build monasteries and hospitals, llie pooi' could bridge a 
stream with a few bamboo poles or i-emove sharp (horns from a 
path; all could give aims, in proportion to their means, in money 
or in service; all could practise kindness and self-restraint. 

Prince Mongkut, the mature Abbot of tlie Excellent Abode 
Monastery, resolute in his principles and gently scornful of supersti- 
tion, was a very different man from Prince Mongkut, the unhappy 
5 'oung monlc who liad made an offering to the spirits of lieaven and 
asked for a sign to guide him. He knew now that the only sure 
guide is man’s own reason. His Christian friends had once thought 
they were on the point of converting him; l)Ut his skeptical ;)ature 
wmuld never liave allowed him to accept any religion that relied on 
divine revelation rather tlvan human reason. In his view, faith was 
rather a hindrance than a help to virtue -but if oilier people found 
that faith helped them to be good there was no great harm in it. 

So he gave the missionaries every facility for doing their work, 
and — far from having any jealous wisii to impede (heir freedom of 
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8peech-he invited them to deliver sermons in his own monastery 
and to distribute their tracts at Buddhist ceremonies. The Christian 
body of ethics, as distinguished from Christian belief, appealed 
both to his reason and to his innate goodness; and it seems to have 
had some part in the formation of the new Buddhism. 

The reforms did not please all Buddhists. Some conservative 
monks held to the old practices from conviction, some from self-in- 
terest. Prince Mongkul had no authority to change the church as a 
whole. Bnt the reform sect, partly because of its intrinsic superiority, 
and perhaps even more because of Prince Mongkot’s personal 
magnetism, attracted many of the best minds. And little by little 
the rest of the church was forced to take note of its example and 
to correct its own most glaring deficiencies. 

After Prince Mongkut became King in ld51, he took care 
not to favor the reform sect over the church in general. He wanted 
people to do right because they believed in doing right, not because 
they were commanded to do so.^ 

IV 

“The King is of middle height, thin, with a somewhat 
austere countenance,” wrote Sir John Bowring, who visited him 
in 1855.6 

The frontispiece of Sir John’s book is a portrait of the 
King, reproduced from a tinted photograph. The Eoyal sitter was 
about fifty years old at the time, though he looks much younger. 
But obviously the picture has not been touched up to flatter him, 
for it shows with candid realism a disfigured right ear and the 
mouth skewed to one side, as if from a mild stroke. The features 
are otherwise regular and well -formed, the complexion clear, the 
eyes frank. Though the face cannot be called handsome, it has a 
haunting beauty of expression that reveals the man’s outstanding 
qQalities: energy directed by common sense, irony tempered with 

gentleness. 
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Anna, who first saw him seven years later, describes him 
as a “withered grasshopper”. To her there was something repulsive 
in both his face and his cbaracter-though he had many noble 
traits, his cynicism was detestable: though his intentions were 
good, he was always at the mercy of his own angry passions. 

Her estimate is too harsh; hut I have no wish to replace it 
with one too favorable. The Siamese official historians — who are as 
prone ns official historians the world over to nnoritical eulogy— make 
him into a model of virtue that seems rather lifeless. He was too 
large-scale a man to be fitted into the conventional pattern of the 
Divine King. Tn Anna’s account he at least emerges as a great 
monarch whose faults, like his virtues, are heroic in proportion. 
To the Americans who knew him, his skepticism in regard to the 
superstitions that pervaded the old Buddhism was admirable so far 
as it went, but it did not go far enough, for he himself remained 
incurably superstitious- whereas his skepticism toward Christianity 
went entirely too far. They saw his character as irregular and 
inconsistent - shrewd hut arbitrary; magnanimoiis but suspicious and 
easily offended; alternately generous and niggardly, kind and 
vindictive; a great humanitarian at one turn and petty beyond 
belief at another. Even his own correspondence reveals him as 
something of a paradox,^ 

Yet how could he have been otherwise than “suspicious” 
when so many people were trying to take advantage of him, and 
when the agents of European imperialism were plotting to reduce 
his kingdom to a colony? If he had not sometimes been “niggardly”, 
even the vast treasury available to him would have been soon 
exhausted by the demands on his generosity. If he had not some- 
times I'jeen “vindictive”, many dangerous wrongdoers would have 
gone free. If he had not sometimes been “petty”, he would not 
have been human, 

There is no doubt that he was quick-tempered. Yet more 
than one incident in his life shows that he did not bear a grudge 
for long, and he seemed to take real pleasure in forgiving people 
who bad tried to injure him. Perhaps it was because he was 
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aware of hie own impulsiveness that he had preached so earnestly 
in favor of “forbearance from anger". He knew the practical value 
of Buddha’s advice to his friends; “If others speak against me, 
there is no reason why yon should be angry with them. If you 
yield to anger, you will not only sustain a spiritual loss, but you 
will also be unable to judge whether their assertions are true or 
not true". 

Although he was now King, he never forgot that he was 
still a human being living in a human world. He did not regard 
his subjects as chattels He had known them as real people, lived 
on friendly terms with their brothers and their sons in the monas- 
teries, receix«ed their alms and hospitality when making his long 
pilgrimages. He had known the villagers and country folk as well 
as the townspeople. He had seen how some officials are just and 
kindly, others corrupt and grasping. He had talked much with 
humble men - coolies and slaves, peasants and elephant hunters, 
fishermen and pearl-divers. He had seen fierce bandits and 
wandering sea-gypsies. He had ventured into distant mountains 
and glimpsed the primitive tribes who lived like shy animals in 
the forest. He knew of the remote matriarchal communities that 
still survived, ruled by grim-faced women with harems of pretty 
men. He had seen the pygmies of the south, and heard with 
horror how the Malay rajahs hunted them for sport. These were 
all his people; his world was not confined by the walls of palace 
and monastery, his responsibility not limited to guarding the 
welfare of grandees and monks. 

This sense of duty to his whole people stands out as the 
guiding principle of every important act in his career, every edict 
he issued, every reform he introduceil. 

Twice every year, for five centuries, the Siamese Kings bad 
received a solemn pledge of loyalty from the princes and govern- 
ment officials, who gathered to “drink the water of allegiance'’ and 
call down terrible disasters on their own heads if ever they should 
betray their oath. In former days the monarch himself took no 
part in it. But King Mongkut introduced a characteristic amend- 
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■went: when tliey made their pk-dse tu l.im, he pledged his own 
loyalty to the whole people.^ 

Diplf^iuacy and rational contact with Europeans had long 
iH-on injpoded hy n cnstora that required foreigners, as well as 
Siatjiose, to crawl on all fours when approaching the August Feet. 
His preiJocessor had relaxed the rule slightly, hut had received 
foreigners with distant formality. King Mongkut ilecreed that they 
should he allowed to stand up in his presence or assume any other 
posture that the manners of thoir country deemed resf)ecffnJ. Foi- 
his »)wn suhjecis he permitted tlie old custom to continae-it was 
deeply ingrtiiiied in I hem, and llK»ugh Americans ihmight it shock- 
ingly servile the Siamese felt it much less odd than our own 
custom of sianiling up in the presence of a supe.jior. 


Four years after he came to the throne, the British mission 
headed by Sir Jf»hn Bowring arrived in Bangkok. Previous Kings, 
wedded to a policy of isolation, had taken little interest in such 
missions; but Kitjg Mongkut w'elcomed this one cordially, and in 
record time a workable treaty of diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions WHS signed.^ 

The consequences of the treaty were far-reaching. Foreign 
trade had l)een fur the most part a monopoly of the Crown and a 
few pnwiM'fnl oflicials. Now a host of restrictions and taxes were to 
Iw swept away. To make up for the loss of revenue the wdiole 
system of taxation had to be revised. Commerce with the British 
grew by leaps and bounds; similar treaties were signed with other 
nations; increased business Ijrought increased prosperity. 

Enropean.s and Americans were now no longer such a 
rarity in Siam as before. They introduced new products, efScient 
techniques, stimulating ideas. The King and a few of bis friends 
knew these changes were necessary and beneficia]; biit the rest of 
his countrymen looked at thetn with indifference or hostility. The 
nobles whose monopolies had beej) destroyed were unhappy; con. 
servative people wondered whether the innovations would not 
destroy everything that was good in the old traditions. The Siamese 
are not naturally xenophobes-they have too much curiosity for 
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that— but a ceutury of isolationisin had made them wary. Dindiig 
that period the influence of China had been strong, and they had 
seen few Europeans other than unprincipled adventurers and greedy 
empire-builders. (People like the missionaries were an exception.) 
To the polite and graceful Siamese the bearded foreigners-over- 
bearing, rough-voiced, clumsy— were grotesque; comical and rather 
repugnant. So the new ideas constantly bumped against a wall of 
stubborn inertia. It was all very well, the King thought, for him 
to be acknowledged an Absolute Monarch; but bow could he hope 
to break down the 'huge passive resistance against innovation? Yet 
in spite, of many discouragements, his resolutioiA tlid not waver, nor 
his benevolent ingenuity fail. 

His edicts give a fascinating picture of the course of his 
reforms. Each law starts out rather pompously, with the King’s 
full titles and the formula: “By Royal Command, reverberating 
like the Roar of a Lion”. Then comes an almost conversational 
preamble, outlining the circumstances and reasons that made him 
issue the edict, often adding gently ironical comments. Finally 
comes the decree itself. 

One of these laws shows his determination not to shut 
himself off from his people: ‘Tt has been brought to His Majesty’s 
attention that wherever he chooses to proceed by land or water, the 
authorities always chase his subjects. out of the way, ordering them 
to close all the doors and windows in their houses and shops. Such 
a practise is graciously considered by His Majesty to be more 
harmful than good. In the first place, those among the people who 
are acquainted with His Majesty are deprived of the opportunity to 
see him. In the second place, houses and shops with closed doors 
and windows provide the best hiding place for those who wish to 
hide, among whom none can distinguish between sane men and 
lunatics. It is hereby provided that henceforth people gathered 
along the route of the Royal Procession shall not be chased awaj’', 
but all householders shall be permitted to appear before the sight 
of His Majesty, so that he may speak to those he knows and 
gladden their hearts.” 
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^ In tlie same spirit, he used to come out of the Palace at 
•slated intervals to receive the petitions of the people. He knew that 
tile ct caking legal and administrative machinery of the country 
left plenty of room for abuses: even in the metropolis petty officials 
were oiten corrupt, and in outlying regions the vassal princes were 
all but ab.solu(e. He could not reform the administration with one- 
clean sweep; but be gr.-idnally broke down the special privileges of 
the nobles before tlie law. preparing a long-term modernization 
plan which was to take effect step by step. Meanwhile he could 
encourage his subjects, in deserving cases, to by-pass the antiquated 
procedures by appealing directly to him. 


He insisted on the principle of toleration in political matters, 
dmlges had formerly been appointed i>y the King in his own dis- 
cretion, but now certain ones of them were to be elected -not, 
indeed, by the people at large ( (hat would have been an idle 
gesture in those days when lliere was no such thing as popular 
education), but by all tlie princes and government officials. Here 
are the terms of his edict establishing the rules of voting; “No one 
is obliged to confine his choice to the servants of tiie Crown. On the 
contrary any person, even though he be a slave, who is believed to 
poss<’BS sufficient wisdom and restraint to be able to give clear and 
satisfactory judgment in accordance with truth, justice, and the 

law may be elected a judge The electors are further requested 

not to treat this election as a joke. Nor should they hesitate, 
thinking that iierhaps their choice would not meet ivith His Majesty’s 
approval. Such a habit of thought should be entirely discarded. For 
human licarts vary one from the other, and well may the choices 
in the election differ because it is His Majesty’s wish that they be 

freely made.’’ 


There are several edicts dealing with the condition of the 
slaves. Slavery in Siam was not the terrible institution that it, was 
in some other lands-lhe slaves, who were immensely numerous 
and not very hard - worked, usuaJly received the same sort of 
good- nainred treatment as poor relatione. But they were at the 
mercy of tlieir ntaslere, and a bad master could make their lives 
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.. 01 ,.v,.ry d.ornder-maoy h,sus naturae. s>,ch as extra- 

..r,l,„ar,lj-.f<»-nl.-H horns of ||.o rhinocoros nod tasks of tho 
slalnos fr.,.., Knropo, porcelain vases fron, China- 
on.aenl ,,-arn.enls worn hy former kinps-spechnens of elaborately, 
carve, I .very ,.,,.1 woo,l_ool,| „.„| aHv,.,. or.nnnenls, with jewellerv 

en.lh-ss vnriely-ncany slatncs of IJnrI.lha, one of which is said 
lu 1.0 nf nui«sivo $,MiUl . ..'•’- 

In tho OIMUVO „f his pi)t,'nrti.'i[,'es ;is a young juonk he had 
g.o'.Ml in won.ior at tho huge mysterious monuments that lay 
hroK'on in far oil junglos; he had rescued ancient stone inscriptions, 
inetuiling the famous stela of the great Kama ICatuhaeng who 
ruled at Sukho.laya in the J.'hh contury.^'^ Now he invited French 
archeologists to cojue and study these antiriuit ies, in the hope of 
laying ..pen tho secrets j.f the past I.y using modern techniques. 

U was a good hoginning, which was to yield impressive results in 
later reigns. 


At tlie same time ho was «loing tliesc things to preserve 
the culture of the past, tho King was giving new vigor to the 
culture of the present. He had a sure taste in literature and art: 
in boyhooil he had sal at his father's feet listenijig to the Kingly 
j)oet reciting his worlc.s. <.r ffdlowed liim while lie inspected the 
progre.ss of some now i):iijiting that was to brighten the walls of 
monastery or palace. King Mongkut eould write classical poetry 
bri.stling with the traditional SansK'i-it, and Pali chants that are 
models of literary style. Hut these, lie knew, were of little use for 
Hie general public: for them he wrote in clear and homely 
Siamc.so. Painting and sculpture should not exist solely for the 
pleasure of tho elegant few; they must also be mobilised for the 
grc:it work of enlightening the masses. The pcopIe’.s social life 
hail always centered in their local monastery compounds, where 
there were plenty of ceremonies and fairs at which lajmien 
could combine iilc.isure with merit-making. Previous Kings had 
oncouragod the use of monasteries for education; books were feu^ 
but wall paintings could teach secular matters as well as religions. 
King Mongknt’s half-brother, when restoring the great “Bo-Tree” 
Monastery (Jetavana), had commanded the artists to turn it 
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into an encyclopedia in stone ead pictures that would expound 
all the traditional knowledge^ astrology and geography, the races 
of men and demons, military acjence, anatomy, medicinal herbs 
and the Yoga technique of massage,^^ But with the arrival of 
new ideas of science from the west, all this became an obsolete 
curiosity— to be carefully preserved for historical reasons, but no 
longer to be relied on for serious instruction. The Excellent 
Abode Monastery was more up-to-date. Upon its walls artists 
painted steamboats and railways and scenes from contemporary 
life— even a picture of the English Derby that is a lively copy of 
an Aiken print. 

The'King was a great builder. He liked adapting European 
architecture to Siamese needs. His preference was for cool 
stuccoed buildings of one storey, ridge-roofed and colonnaded, 
whose aspect recalls in simpler form the glories of the late Greek 
Revival in South Carolina and Louisiana -but with judicious 
touches of the Chinese decoration that had been popular in the 
previous reign. The combination was harmonious and suitable-and 
not so biijarre as it so\ands, for the formula is basically the same 
as Chippendale's. 

The summer palace the King built at Petburi is a dream 
of beauty; here on the summit of a big hill that rises steeply out 
of a boundless sea of rice-fields, the white oblong buildings 
ramble in free improvisation; while around and among them, now 
grown into a wilderness, are hundreds of frangipani trees, whose 
name in Siamese -rhyming with the word for ‘‘anguish of heart”— 
recalls the wistful fragrance of their flowers. 

What of his private life ? What of the big hareau which 
has aroused feelings ranging from envy to hilarity in American 
audiences ? 

Anna describes it with all the timeworn stage-properties 
that Victorian writers kept on hand in case they wanted to depict 
the organized lechery of Oriental despots— the eumichs, the hideous 
sufiierings of the women, brutality of the sensual monarch. Her 
account is really too absurd to stand unchallenged; and recently 
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11 Siiinieao atntcsmiu., wlio is ,i|so an iiistorian, has 
pains to the record struight. 


gone to Bome 


It IS true that King Mongkut had scores of wives, 

who presented him with an innumerable offspring. But large-scale 
ix^lygamy was not a mere device of Royal lewdness. Like the god 
Indra, wlio.se hoavonly court is adorned with thousands of lovely 
nymphs, tradition insisted that the King, who is Indra ou earth, 
sliould be served by a large harem. Royal polygamy was also a 


i-ccognizcfl instrument of statecraft: the King could cement the 
hiyalty of vassal princes and powerful nobles by marrying their 
daughters. I'inoIIj*. it was always desirable for a King to provide 
a numerous succession. King l^longkut had been married and had 
two children before lie became a monk; but during his twenty- 
seven years in the Order he had faithfully observed the rule of 
celibacy. Wlicn he ascended the throne it was his duty to make 
up for lost time and have as many children as possible. 


His correspondence sliows that he was a devoted and even 
tender husband to more than one of his wives, and an affectionate 
fatiier to his many children. He had a smaller harem than his 
predecessors, and except for a few of the ladies to whom he was 
really attached, lie set little store by it. He was already well past 
the 6 rst Hush of youth; when Anna first met him he was fifty-eight 
years old. His loyal subjects, wishing to have him for a son-in- 
law, were more eager to present their daughters to him than he 
was to accept them. A Royal Edict, reverberating like the Roar 
of a Lion, puts the predicament frankly; the King has far more 
wives than he needs. It goes on to set up specific rules by which 
they can resign and marry private persons. 

Although she must have known these facts. Anna asserts 
that one of King Mongkut’s wives, having run off with a monk, 
was publicly tortured and burned at the stake with the partner 
of lier guilt. The Siamese have always had a horror of death by 
fire— whether for themselves or anyone else; and even in medieval 
times they seldom if ever inflicted this punishment. King Mongkut, 
more liamane than his predecessors -and more hvimane than many 
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contemporary governments in the west, for that matter-did every- 
thing within reason to reduce the severity of punishments. So 
far from being a sadist, he hated even to sign a death-warrant for 
a common murderer, and whenever he had to do so he would sit 
up all night in an agony of mind, repeating to himself passages 
from the Buddhist scriptures. The alleged burning of the lady 
and her lover, though described as a public ajffair seen by the 
whole of Bangkok, escaped the notice of all other writers, Siamese 
or European. Anna hei'self seems to have had some qualms: 
"To do the King justice,” she writes, "I must add here that, 
having been educated a priest, he had been taught to regard the 
crime of y/hich they were accused as the most deadly sin that 
could be committed. ” She quotes him as saying: " Our laws are 
severe for such a crime 

But were they ? The law provided only that an unchaste 
monk was to be expelled from the Order, given a beating, and 
made to cut grass for the Royal elephants. In an Order that 
numbered scores of thousands, unchaste monks were not so rare 
that the elephants ever lacked grass; if the punishment had been 
as Anna says, the gruesome bla/.es would have been a common 
sight. Or are we to believe the crime was aggravated by the fact 
that one of the ladies of the harem was involved ? Hardly; for 
in such a case even the ancient law, which was no longer enforced, 
provided death by drowning for the lady and by impalement for 
the man— a cruel enough punishment, but not death by fire. King 
Mongkut allowed his wives to resign at will; and it is a matter 
of record that when a boatmim abducted one of them he was let 
off with a fine amounting to about six dollars. 

The fact is that Anna must have made up the whole story 
after finishing her first book, for it appears only in her second. 
She may have gotten the idea from a silly piece of doggerel quoted 
in a book by an Englishman who had spent several months in 
oitUn many years before King Mongkut came to the throne. It 
purports to be a translation of an old song — " a lament supposed 
to he uttered by a guilty ])riest. ijrevious to his suffering along 
with the partner of his guilt the dreadful punishment attached to 
his transgression.’’ The last stanza is worth repeating: 
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“ Jifholfl ihp faggots blaze np high, 

The stnoUe is black ao.l flense; 

The sinews burst, anrl crack, and fly: 

Oh suffering intense! 

The roar of fire and sliriek of pain, 

And the Jdood that btnls and splashes. 

'I’hesi' :i!l c<»nsume-f Ije .search were vain 
For the lov(*r.‘?’ mingled ashes. ” 


Some «if her fabricati<*n are ea.siDr to spot-aB when she 
t»dls ns that King Mongkut locked np disobedient wives i)i a 
liter ranean dungeon in the Palace. Anyone who lias lived in 
ilangkolc know.'! it is impossible to build any sort of nndergronnd 
room in that watei-v .soil. 20 


Another episode can be bronglit to justice l>y literary 

detective work. Hoferring to a new gate built in the palace wall 

in liitia, Anna says that King !Mongknt had some innocent pas- 

sorsby butchered and their corpses buried under the gate-posts so 

that their rcsMc.ss spirits might forever haunt the place and drive 

intruders away. Now it is a fact that tliis brutal form of insurance 

hml been practisofl in mucli earlier days. But it was the sort of 

thing that King Mongknt. who was both liumane and rational, 

was utterly opposed to; no other writer accuses liim of I’esorting 

to it. There is, however, a detailed account of just such a sacrifice 

in a French missionary’s re.port for 1S31 — long before KingMongkut 

came to the ilirone. Anna gives the same details, uses the same 

phraseology, ami carelessly leaves a proof of Iier transposed 

plagiarism: she translates the French word monies as “cords” 

rather than “ropes”. Obviously she had moved the incident 

21 

ihivt-four years forward and accused tlie wrong man. 

This is the kind of thing that makes her books so exaspera- 
ting to the sober historian. Though there is much good in them, 
it is useless, for not a single statement can be accepted without 
confirmation from elsewliere. Analysis sheds a rather cruel light 

on her methods. 
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V 

Whenever there Avas a solar eclipse, old-fashioned Siamese 
thought a demon was seizing the sun in his teeth and trying to 
swallow it. Then they would set up an ear-splitting din, with 
rattles and drums and firecrackers, in order to scare the demon 
into letting go. 

King Mongkut’s interest in eclipses was more scientific. 
Even the cares of state had not weakened his passion for astro- 
nomy. His private apartments in the Grand Palace, Sir John 
Bowring tells us, “were filled with various instruments, philoso- 
phical and mathematical; a great variety of Parisian clocks and 
pendules, thermometers, barometers, telescopes, microscopes, 
statues, -among which I remarked those of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, nearly of the size of life .... in a Avord, all the 
instruments and appliances which might be found h\ the study or 
library of an opulent philosopher in Europe”. 

He calculated the exact moment when the total eclipse of 
1868 Avould take place. Having determined that it could be seen 
best from a remote village in the southern part of his kingdom, 
near the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, he decided to give an 
intellectual houseparty there to obseiwe it. He invited Sir Harry 
Ord, the British Governor of Singapore, to sail up with a suite of 
officers and their ladies, and meet him at the appointed place. 
The Prench Government Avould send a body of scientists from 
Paris. He himself Avould bring several of his Avives and children, 
a number of gOA’^ernment officials, and some Siamese gentlemen 
who were interested in astronomy. The party also included the 
acting British Consul in Bangkok, Mr. Alabaster, who stood high 
in the friendship of the Royal Family; this scholarly man Avas 
Avorking on a book which he later published under the title The 
Wheel of the Law, and Avhich remains today the finest study of 
Siamese Buddhism in any Europeair language. 

The Royal party, sailing down the river and into the Gulf, 
landed on the coast near the obserA'ation point- Workmen bad 
been busy for months clearing a space in the forest beside the 
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i)fiich, building a great temporary palace and guest-house, sfitting 
up a Hpccial observatory. To the astonishment of most of the 
huropoati guests- wlio were not yet acquainted with Siamese 
liospitalily and had been loohing forward with mixed emotions to 
tlie discomforts of a far-ofT jungle-the food was prepared by a 
hroncJi chef, the carefully-chosen wines were served by an Italian 
inaitre d’hotol, and the champagne was cooled with an abundance 
of ice, which was then the rarest of luxuries. In the evening, 
while companies of graceful daticers performed .episodes from the 
Indian epics, tiic King conversed informally with his guests. 
'I’hcy had scarcely expected to see his ladies (don’t Oriental 
inonnrcbs always beep tlicir waives locked np in a stuffy harem?)— 
yet there they were, neither timid nor aloof, but graceful and 
perfectly at case. And nothing could have been more delightful 
tlian the Koval children, with their pretty manners and their 
Engbsli chit-chat. 

.*Vt dawn on the great day tlie weather was bad. Dense 
clouds came up from ihe soutliwmst, and a dreary rain -was falling. 
When the eclipse began, the clouds quite obscured the sun; but a 
few moments later they broke away. Tlie observations made by 
the various scientific groniis-Siamese, English and French -were 
a comiilete success. 

Meanwhile the people of the nearby village had been 
busily beating drums and setting off firecrackers. The King 
remarked with a smile to his guests that they must not think these 
people were trying to frighten tlie demon: they were merely 
celebrating their sovereign's skill in having been able to calculate 
the moment of the eclipke more accurately than the European 

astronomers. 

The party was over. The Court set sail and returned to 
the capital. But the King had caught a fever during the trip; 
his health, instead of mending when he reached home, grew 

rapidly worse. 

In death, as in life, the Buddha’s example was his model- 
Rational men do not think of Buddha as a god: King Mongknt had 
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l-ravcn, some in tlio wiser knowledBo that they clarify the mind 
«ome ,n tl.o more certainty that they ease the physical pain of 
Now King ^srongkut passed into these trances. 

WJmt visions did the dying King see? Did the trances 
In-ingon that clairvoyance that some people claimed for them ? 
If the future was unveiled to him, he must have seen much to 
give him satisfaction. He would have seen the throne pass, as he 
hud hoped, to his son Prince Chulalojigkorn, who was then a boy 
of sixteen. The dying King would have seen this Prince reign 
long ami gloriously, bringing the benevolent revolution to success; 
he would have seen liis other sens carrying on his work, one or 
another S[)ccializing in each of the several Belds that bad engaged 
his own ver.satile attention-religion, diplomacy, government, 
science, archeology. Ho would have seen among bis grandsons 
progressive leaders to press forward in the course he bad laid out. 
Ho would have seen his great-grandchildren (of whom the present 
King of Siam is one) preserving the tradition and receiving their 
people's love with a reciprocal devotion. The dying King might 
have seen some funny things as well— things tJiat would have 
appealed to liis sense of irony. For while in his own land he 
would be remombered with justice and love, in America he wov\ld 
be known as a petulant barbarian or a melodious clown. 

But probably his trances brought no such clairvoyance. 
He set little store by their powers in this respect, and scorned the 
idea that trances were an easy step to rebirth in paradise. He was 
jnuch too subtle a philosopher to think of rebirth as involving the 
survival of a personal soul: the psychic personality, like the 
material body, was in constant disintegration from moment to 
moment; the only thing that could possibly be “reborn” was the 
energy stirred up by every action, good or evil, and continuing 
forever. When unsophisticated men were in doubt about rebirth, 
he had reminded them of Buddha’s advice to be on the safe side; 
but he knew this advice was an oversimpUacation, adapted to the 
limitations of his listeners. 
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Yet he himself had been on the safe side -not for any sach 
simple reason, but for a far deeper one. For he knew that through 
the working of a natural law as immutable as the laws of physics, 
his deeds would be followed by their consequences-consequences 
that might not be felt by any surviving consciousness of his own, 
but that would dominate the destinies of future generations in the 
land he loved. He had led a good life, and gained the respect of 
all (except Anna). Now, even if it were to turn out that he had 
not guessed exactly right, he would have lost nothing. He would 
not be like a traveler without provisions. 


NOTES 

1. Among the sources I have drawn on for this section 
are the following; Kaeinpfer, History of Japan (London, 1906 ); 
La Loubere, Bu royaume de Siam (Paris, 1691); Wood, History of 
Siam (Bangkok, 1933); Prince Damrong Rajannbhab, Introduction 
of Western Culture in Siam ( JSS XX 1; Alabaster, The Wheel of 
the Law (London, 1871); Wells, Thai Buddhism (Bangkok, 1939); 
Pallegoix, Description du royaume that ou Siam (Paris, 1854). 

2. In this section I am chiefly indebted to M. Lingat’S 
excellent article. La vie religieuse du roi Mongkut ( JvSS XX), 
which, as he states in a note, is based in large part on three works 
in Siamese; History of Wat Smorai, by King Chulalongkorn; 
History of Wat Mahadhatu, by Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, and 
History of Wat P avaranives^, begun by the Prince Patriarch 
Vajirahana and finished by Prince Damrong. The second and third 
of these sources were more fully used by M. Lingat in his History 
of Wat Mahadhatu (JSS XXIV) and hie History of Wat Pavara- 
nive^a (JSS XXVI,) both of which have furnished me with helpful 

ateiial. King Chulalongkorn, the Prince Patriarch, and Prince 
^ amrong were all three sons of King Mongkut. M, Lingat, long 
Ministry of Justice, is one of the foremost European 

s of the Siamese language and a leading authority on 
Buddhism. 
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3. “The King was taught Latin by the French Catholic 
missionaries, principally by Bishop Pallegoix. English he began to 
study in 1845, principally availing himself of the Uunited States 
missionaries. Mr. Caswell devoted a year and a half to instructing 
him four times a week, one hour each lesson. He occupied himself 
with astronomical investigations, and is able to calculate an eclipse.” 
Sir John Bowring, The Kingdom and People of Siam (London, 
1857) I, 440. 

4. In discusssing the Doctrine as it was originally conceived 
by the Buddha 1 have followed Rhys Davids. Though the accuracy 
of his view has been contested by more recent European scholars, 
it remains pertinent because it coincides with the views of King 
Mongkut and of the highest Buddhist authorities in Siam today. 

5. Besides the articles I have cited in Note 2, three works 
are indispensible to the student of Buddhism in Siam; Pallegoix, 
Description du royaume thai ou Siam (Paris, 1854); Wells, T'hai 
Buddhism (Bangkok, 1939); and Alabaster, llie Wheel of the Law 
(London, 1871). Pallegoix was the French Catholic Bishop of 
Bangkok, who taught King Mongkut Latin; Dr. Wells is an American 
missionary who spent many years in Siam; Alabaster was inter- 
preter at the British Consulate and later Acting British Consul in 
Bangkok. Alabaster’s book is particularly valuable for its descrip- 
tion of Buddhist beliefs both before and after Prince Mongkut’s 
reforms; a large section of it is ti’anslated from a Siamese book, 
The Modern Buddhist, by Jao-p’ya Dibakara; that author, who was 
a personal friend of Alabaster, reflected King Mongkut’s views 
faithfully. Princess Poon’s Buddhism for the Young (Bangkok* 
1929 ) is a booklet of more importance than might be supposed 
from its modest appearance; the Princess, who is a daughter of 
Prince Damrong and a granddaughter of King Mongkut, furnishes 
English readers with a clear and concise summary of the beliefs of 
educated Buddhists in Siam today. Some interesting information 
on European influences in King Mongkut’s thinking will be found 
in Prince Damrong, Introduction of Western Culture in Siam 

( JSS XX). A good summary of King Mongkut’s career is given by 
Frankfurter in JSS 1. 
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6. Bowring, The Kingdom, and People of Siam (London, 
1857), I. 441. 

7. For this summary I am indebted to Mr. Kenneth P. 
Landon, who has studied the correspondence and read through a 
great quantity of missionary records. 

8. See Frankfurter, King Mongkut ( JSS I.). 

9. Bowring, op. cit. 

10. For King Mongkut’s edicts, see M.R. Seni Pramoj, King 
Monglcut as a Legislator (JSS XXSVITI); J have also consulted 
an unpublished manuscript by M.R. Seni Pramoj and M.R. Klikrit 
Pramoj, The King of Siam Speaks. 

11. Bowring, TI, 279. 

12. Bowring, T, 412, IT, 313. 

13. Coedes, Rectieil des inscri 2 }tions du Siam (Bangkok, 

1924), 

14. Prince Dhani Nivat Kromamfin Bidyalabb, imeriplions 
of Wat Jetuhon (JSS XXVI). 

15. See note 10. 

16. See note 10. 

17. Prince Dhani Nivat Kromamtln Bidyalabb, review of 
Anna and the King of Siam, Bangkok Standard, September 1946. 

18. See note 10. 

19. Neale, Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the 

Kingdom of Siam (London, 1852). The author, a flippant but 

well-meaning young man, writes of Siam as he saw it in 1840*41; 

his account, though superficial, avoids Anna’s aberrations. He does 

not give either the date or the source of the “old song,” and 

nowhere suggests that anyone in Bangkok bad ever been burned at 

the stake. Though it is hard to imagine anyone seriously consulting 

Neale as a source, Anna knew his book and plagiarized from it 

freely, her list of “Common Maxims of the Priests” follows the 

wording of Neale’s “Maxims of the Talapoins or Priests” too closely 

to suppose she took it directly from La Loubere, who was Neale’s 
source. 
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20. Prince Dbani Nivat EromamUn Bidyalabh, review of 
Anna and the King of Siam, Bangkok Standard, September 1946. 

21. The parallel passages speak for themselves. 

“Two [officers], stationed just within the entrance, assume 
the character of neighbors and friends, calling loudly to this or 
that passenger, and continually lepeating familiar names. The 
peasants and market folk, who are always passing at that hour, 
hearing these calls, stop, and turn to see who is wanted. Instantly 
the myrmidons of the san-luajig rush from their hiding-places, an<l 
arrest, haphazard, six of them— three for each gate. From that 
moment the doom of these astonished, trembling wretches is sealed. 
No petitions, payments, prayers, can save them. In the centre of 
the gateway a deep fosse or ditch is dug, and over it is suspended 
by two cords an enormous beam. On the ‘auspicious’ day for the 
sacrifice, the innocent, unresisting victims -‘hinds and churls’ 
perhaps, of the lowest degree in Bangkok— are mocked with a 
dainty and elaborate banquet, and then conducted in state to their 
fatal post of honor. The King and all the court make Profound 
obeisance before them, his Majesty adjuring them earnestly ‘to 
guard with devotion the gate, now about to be intrusted to their 

keeping, from all dangers and calamities; and to come in season to 

« 

forewarn him, if either traitors within or enemies without should 
conspire against the peace of his people or the safety of his throne.’ 
Even as the last word of this exhortation falls from the royal lips, 
the cords are cut, the ponderous engine ‘squelches’ the heads of 
the distinguished wretches, and three Bangkok ragamuffins are 
metempsychosed into three guardian-angels [Thevedah']." Anna 
Leonowens, T’he English Govenness at the Siamese Court, page 219. 

“Lorsqu’on construit une nouvelle porte aux remparts de la 
ville, ou lorsqu’on en repare une qui exislait deja, il est fixe par je 
ne sais quel article superstitienx, qu’il faut immoler trois hommes 
innocents. Void comment on precede a cette execution barbare. Le 
roi. apres avoir tenu secretement son conseil, envoie un de ses 
officiers pres de la porte qu’il veut reparer. Get offieier a Fair de 
temps en temps de vouloir appeler quelqu’un; il repete plusieurs 
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Mean service, accu.e “ “ 
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hr.r5r,o!il:iloincnt a pen pres comme celle dont on Be Bert dans les 
xVu jonr marque pour ce fatal et horrible sacrifice, on 
doatifi tin ropas Bplcutlide aux trois infortunes. On leB conduit 
<?n cerdtuonie a la fatale fosse. Le roi et toute la cour 
ticnnenl ks saltier. Lo roi les charge, en son particulier, de bien 
r-'srih'r la porlc qui va lour dtre confiee, et de venir avertir si les 
i'miMnis oil IcB rcbollcs se presentaient pour prendre la ville. A 
rimtant on coupe les cordes, et les malheureuses victinies de la 
»aV‘Or*lilion Font dcrasees sous la lourde masse qui tombe sur leur 
i'*.*-. Lcf Siamois crocient qtie cea infortunes sont metamorphoses 
•■n rr*- ci-nic'F qu'ils appellent phi. Pe simples particuliers com- 
tnrltr.i.t <j5j(?lquefoiB cct horrible homicide sur la personne de leurs 
*fc!:svtf. pour les etnblir gardiens, comme ils disent, du trdsor 
W i*- o.il fnf(,ni,- bolter o£ Bishop Brugui6re, in Annales de I’asso- 
.k. In Prnpapttiion dc la Foi, Tulume Y, 1831. page 164. 

bniKui-ire was in Siam a rather short time (1829-1831), 
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{Description du ropaume Thai ou Siam' II, 50. ) He then goes on 
to quote Brugui^re’s letter in full, and it was doubtless this quota- 
tion that came to Anna’s attention. 

22. Bowriug, I, 410. 

23. See note 5. 

24. An officer in the suite of Sir Harry Ord wrote an 
account of the ‘^Astronomical Fete” for the Bangkok Calendar of 
1870; it has been reprinted in Bacon, Siam, the Land of the White 
ISlephant {'^evf Yovli, 1899). For the King’s remark about the 
reason for the villagers’ celebration, see Alabaster, op. cit., 10. 

25. Frankfurter, King Monghut (JSS I). 
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